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DAVID WARFIELD, as Peter Grimm, in the new Belasco-DeMille play, ‘‘ The Return of 
eter Grimm."’ Fhotogvaph by Byron, New York. 





This and the other half of the same picture on opposite page show a scene from 





‘* The Return of Peter Grimm,"’ David Warfield’s new play. Fhotograph by Byron, New York. 
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MABEL BERT, as Mlle. De Saint-Salbi, and OTIS SKINNER, as Denis Roulette, in ‘* Sire,” 
Mr. Skinner's new play. Fhotograph by Sarony, New York. 
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The latest portrait of MISS MAUDE ADAMS, who is appearing in the title role of Rostand's ** Chantecler,”” 
et the Knickerbocker Theater, New York. Photograph by Sarony, New York. 











operates on LAURENCE WHEAT, 


Fhotograph by Hall, New York. 


as Ayer Castle. 
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The barber-shop scene in “‘ The Hen-Pecks."’ LEW FIELDS, as Henry Peck, robs STEPHEN MALEY, as his son 
Henderson Peck, in order to contribute to HAZEL ALLEN, as Major Manley of the Salvation Army. 
Photograph by Hall, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York, 
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This and the other half of same picture on opposite page show EDITH WYNNE MATTHISON, 
as the Piper, in “ The Piper,” at the 





New Theater, refusing to return the fan of OLIVE OLIVER, as Veronika, Photograph by Byron, New York. 
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f the last act of ‘* The Boss,"” Edward Sheldon’s play, in which HOLBROOK BLINN is starring. 
sceeniinias oy socks sapiens ee PAX A MOTTE, his henchman, who 
has fallen into Ba 





















































A scene from the third act of Edward Sheldon’s new play ‘‘ The Boss,’ in which HOLBROOK BLINN is starring as Mike Reagan. Mike, at 
the ‘phone, promises the Archbishop, FRAND SHERIDAN, in the presence of Reagan's wife, EMILY STEVENS, that he 


will settle with the strikers. 
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WILLIAM FAVERSHAM, as The Faun, in Edward Knoblauch’s play of that title, says that suffragettes are no worse than 
any other silly women. Photograph by White, New York. 
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Photograph by White, New York. 


MISS GRACE. VAN STUDDIFORD singing “Rose of the Orient" in “ The Paradise of Mahomet.” 
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HERBERT CORTHELL, as Henri, and VIDA WHITMORE, as Sofa, in “* The Balkan Princess.” 
Photograph by Hall, Neu York. 
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A scene from Victor Moore's new play he Happiest Night of His Life." JACK HENDERSON, as 
Tom Dawson; ANNABELLE WHITFORD, as Minnie Randolph, and VICTOR MOORE, as 
Dick Brennan. Fhotograpi by Hall, New York. 
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VICTOR MOORE, as Dick Brennan, in ** The Happiest Night of His Life."" Photograph by Hall, New York. 
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EDMUND BREESE, as The Devil, and ALICE FISCHER, as the Witch, in Percy Mackaye’s 
play, “* The Scarecrow.” Photograph by White, New York. 
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On the afternoon of January 18, 1911, the New York Hippodrome’s Elephant “* Baby Mine” visited Nazimova’'s theater in which his namesake 
play “* Baby Mine’ was running and received gifts from the hands of MARGUERITE CLARK, and her associates in the company. 
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A acene from “ The Nigger." Philip Morrow and Georgiana Byrd before the discovery of Morrow’ st 
came between them. GUY BATES POST, as Morrow, Photograph by White, ‘New York. — 
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THE NIGGER. gy : 


By EDWARD SHELDON 

Told in story form by MORTIMER HERRICK 
MR. EDWARD SHELDON’S play, ‘‘* THE NIGGER,” on 
which this story is based, with the author's permission, has 
just been published in book “ng copyright, 1910, by the 


MacMillan Company of New Yor 


CHAPTER I 


HE moonlight, filtering through the 
trees checkered the old white house 
at Morrow’s Rest with shifting 

patches of light and shade. Behind the 
honeysuckle and the flaming rambler 
climbing in confusion around the great 
Doric columns of the narrow veranda, 
Copyright, 1911, by the Story-Press Corporation. 


the light of a lamp glowed warmly in 
the long French windows; a girl’s voice 
floated out softly, singing a serenade 
to the tinkling vibration of the strings 
of an ancient piano. Presently Simms, 
the old bow-legged retainer who liked 
to style himself the butler, shuffled 
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across the drive-way to the little tea- 
table under the great live oak that stood 
sentinel in the front garden. He picked 
up the coffee eups that lay there and 
was about to shuffle back into the house 
when Jinny, a gaunt quadroon woman, 
crept up the drive-way. Simms raised 
his brows and looked her over haughtily. 
Like herself, though slave-born on this 
self-same plantation, he had his dignity 
and his pride. In her querulous treble, 
she whined over and over a pitiful. de- 
mand for her grandson, Joe. Annoyed 
at being interrupted, and somewhat con- 
temptuous of her good-for-nothing Joe, 
Simms turned on her angrily. He did 
not know what had became of him, and 
what was more to the point, when he 
found him he intended to break that 
darky’s head, Added contempt for her 
yellow skin rolled crushingly from his 
ruffled tongue. Altogether in his estima- 
tion she and her tribe were scarcely 
worth the quantities of fried chicken 
they daily consumed out of Philip Mor- 
row’s generous larder. Jinny flashed a 
sullen sneer in reply, a little hint that 
she had ruled the plantation long before 
he had been born, when the voice be- 
hind the long windows ceased and a 
lovely young girl, simply gowned in a 
white frock, ran out on the veranda. 
Behind her strode Clifton Noyes, big, 
burly, middle-aged, a suspicion of to- 
bacco-streaked saliva dripping from the 
corner of his mouth. The girl and Noyes 
were evidently house guests, for the 
darkies whispered a more than polite 
greeting and disappeared at once, while 
the Southerner stood staring queerly 
after Jinny, a look of inquiry in his 
seamed, determined face, as he stealth- 
ily wiped away the moisture from the 
corner of his mouth. 

“Phil’s mammy?” he muttered turn- 
ing to Georgiana Byrd as she still stood 
on the steps of the veranda drawing in 
deeply the sweet scent of the honey- 
suckle, damp and lovely after the re- 
cent rain. 

“Yes,” she drawled in her low-voiced, 
liquid way. “And his father’s befo’ 
him,” she went on, lifting her face to 
the moonlight as if she loved it, as she 
loved every inch of the great hill that 
swept down from the wooded height 
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where Morrow’s Rest stood and lost 
itself in the long stretches of endless 
cotton fields below. “She’s been heah 
longer than one else—she goes back to 
the time of Phil’s gran’fathah. Why, she 
must be a hundred now,” the girl ex- 
plained, “and she hasn’t changed a bit 
since I was a little girl!” 

“Now I remembah!” Noyes suddenly 
put in. “Jinny—oh, yes,” he added 
thoughtfully and Georgiana went on to 
tell him in her girlish, impulsive way 
how deeply Philip Morrow adored the 
old yellow woman, and how wonderful 
he was with all his six hundred darkies. 
Yes, Noyes ventured, treating his dark- 
ies well brought up the total of his 
cotton crop and it was business acumen 
after all. Coldly resenting his commer- 
cial interpretation of a matter of deep 
and abiding sentiment, she ran down 
the steps, crossed the garden tuo 
the live oak and flung herself half an- 
grily into a chair. Ill at ease, and secret- 
ly annoyed by his unaccustomed even- 
ing clothes, Noyes tugged restlessly at 
his collar and shifted his quid of to- 
bacco from one cheek to the other. 
That was another thing she openly re- 
sented—his chewing habit. Why couldn’t 
he be as refined and charming as Philip 
Morrow! She turned the question over 
and over in her mind as he stepped 
quickly up the driveway and returned 
in a moment, elaborately wiping his 
mouth with his pocket handkerchief. 

As he came back after the evident 
sacrifice of his quid, he told her he had 
something to say to her. She knew in- 
stinctively what was coming and she 
tried to swerve him from a declaration 
that would only prove embarrassing for 
both. But he wandered off first into a 
preamble about the way her mother 
froze him up whenever he attempted 
to open up conversation with that 
aristocratic lady. He was too blindly 
absorbed in properly presenting the 
business of the moment even to grasp 
the meaning of her tactful evasions. 
She admitted, however, quite flatly 
that her mother was a difficult person 
with those whom she did not know well; 
she had adopted the old Morrow point 
of view about the Noyes side of the 
family anyway. 





THE NIGGER 


The feud had been one of long 
standing. It had begun in the forties 
when Noyes’ and Philip Morrow’s 
respective grandfathers had been broth- 
ers-in-law. The Morrows had always 
struggled to keep the reason a mystery, 
but Noyes scarcely hesitated to clear up 
the question in the girl’s mind now. 
Both had lost their heads over the same 
woman—and a negress at that! 

Georgiana turned away with a shud- 
der of disgust. These two human beings 
who now seemed to be drifting farther 
and farther apart, stared into one 
another’s eyes, little understanding that 
each was destined soon to play into the 
other’s hand’s, and each to project the 
other into a startling place in the tragic 
romance of Morrow’s life history. Self- 
absorbed in some secret happiness of 
her own, she could scarcely interpret 
rightly the stern, hungry look in this 
man’s face as he now clumsily labored 
on through his own unhappy suit. He 
had been as well-born as Philip Mor- 
row, she could not deny that, and he 
keenly resented her mother’s supercili- 
ous way toward him. Why, only that 
afternoon he assured her he had found 
in the attic of Morrow’s house the 
papers that made him a Son of the 
Revolution. Morrow had left him alone 
to wander through the house at will, 
to ransack his old trunks for any doc- 
uments he might need to establish his 
claim, and he had found all that he 
wanted and more, it appeared, from the 
strange pre-occupation of his mind now. 
He knew she was to sail for Europe on 
the following Thursday, and miserably 
he went on, as he wiped the sweat from 
his brow, telling how in the four years 
he had known her he had come to care; 
now he wanted to ask her to marry 
him. The girl’s face clouded painfully. 
She would have prevented it, could she 
have known. But now that it was out, 
he almost insolently demanded to know 
what it was she had against him. He 
had made her a fair business proposi- 
tion and he firmly and calmly demanded 
her reasons for rejecting it. 

“Well, fo’ one thing,” she replied 
laughing uneasily as she remembered 
that the man before her was the or- 
ganizer and head of an impious dis- 
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tillery works—“T shouldn’t care to feel 
that my jhusband made his money in 
whiskey. 

“Not high-toned enough to suit yo’ 
aristocratic raisin’?” he sneered, strid- 
ing about nervously. 

“You know the old feeling down 
heah—surely you’ve met it!” she cried 
apologetically. Yes, he had met it all 
right he assured her, and he went on 
to explain how he had started in at 
ten years of age with nothing in the 
world but his father’s debts, and how 
he had struggled and fought and then 
had chosen to distill whiskey because it 
looked to him as if there was a de- 
mand for that commodity that was go- 
ing to last for all eternity. And as for 
polish, well that could wait, until he 
had gotten a bank account. He did not 
step into a thousand acre cotton planta- 
tion like Philip Morrow, with nothing 
to do but ride a horse around all morn- 
ing and sign checks all afternoon. He 
had fought, even though with a weapon 
that he knew was stealthily striking 
down the strength of all the rest of man- 
kind, and he had won! If Morrow had 
started in with. nothing, where would 
he be now! 

“That isn’t fair!” she flashed sud- 
denly “He’s doubled his income in 
fifteen yeahs—he’s inmade this the show 
place of the State!”—with a wave of 
the hand toward the stately old house 
before them. “And he’s got all the rest, 
too! Didn’t he go to college when he 
was twenty-five and give up his racing 
and idleness—just because he came to 
realize the value of an education? Isn’t 
he sheriff of this county? Isn’t he 
looked up to and admired by every man 
in the State as the best the South can 
offer? If you spent a little nio’ time fol- 
lowin’ his—” She paused, her face flush- 
ing, suddenly conscious of her own 
earnestness. It needed no more to indi- 
cate to Noyes’ shrewd intelligence that 
the old neighborly feeling which had 
long existed between the Byrds and the 
Morrows was ripening into a more 
significant and intense flame between 
her and the childhood playmate and 
friend. 

“T reckon I sel ’ he muttered softly. 
“Phil!” he exclaimed contemptuously, 
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as his shoulders shook with silent laugh- 
ter. “Comin’ young statesman, ownah 0’ 
Morrow’s Rest, old type o’ Southern 
gen’leman—in sho’t—the pu’fect man! 
That it?” he sneered, grinning at her. 
-To her, he seemed to be playing some 
kind of game, in which at present she 
was merely a pawn. Secret knowledge 
or consciousness of some kind of su- 
periority gave him courage now. Yet 
his hour had not come, the moment to 
make the stupendous move he was con- 
templating. He accepted the dismissal 
of his suit amiably and stretching his 
hand to her, offered to call it square. 
She took it, relieved, though deeply 
conscious of the power of his patience 
and his good nature. 

With the commercial directness that 
was his wont, Noyes’ mind leaped at 
once to matters apparently more im- 
portant. After all, he had come to Mor- 
row’s Rest as a kind of envoy of the 
Democratic boss, Bill Watson, who 
owned the whole machine backed up by 
whiskey-sellers and other men like him- 
self. They had come to the conclusion 
that Philip Morrow was just the man 
they wanted to run for Governor in 
the coming campaign. 

“You see, Phil’s family an’ his place, 
his wuhk as sheriff 0’ this county—he’s 
got a clean reco’d, an’ that counts like 
the devil nowadays,” the distiller ex- 
plained amiably. He seemed more at 
ease now that he had launched into a 
question closer to his business interests. 
“He’s mighty populah, is Phil, an’ he 
hates niggahs! These are two points in 
his favor, Miss Geo’gie,” he concluded. 

The girl leaped to her feet, her brain 
aflame with a sudden happiness. Gov- 
ernor! That was just what she had 
dreamed for Philip in her heart of 
hearts. Besides it gave her an excuse to 
get away from a presence that had 
grown distasteful to her. 

“Wait heah!” she cried. “I’ll send 
him out!” She hurried to the steps of 
the veranda, then she paused, her hands 
clasped before her, her face radiant with 
delight and gratitude. After all he did 
know how to be square in his crude, 
‘awkward way, she thought. “Oh, you 
are nice—aftah all!” she flang back, 
disappearing into the house, and calling 
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out for Morrow as she hurried along 
the hallway. Noyes pullel out a plug 
of tobacco from his pocket and wrench- 
ing off a huge bite, he strode uneasily 
up and down, chewing, his brow con- 
tracted in deep thought. 


II 


It was not long before Morrow ap- 
peared on the veranda, sent post-haste 
by Georgiana to hear the news frony 
Noyes’ own lips. He paused a moment 
and the moonlight threw his tall, slen- 
der, boyish figure into strong relief 
against the soft glow from within. He 
was thirty-five, perhaps, and in his pale, 
serious face and his dark, brilliant eyes, 
there seemed to lurk a hint of smolder- 
ing fires never yet stirred to action. He 
swung down the steps toward his kins- 
man and offered him a cigar, charm and 
grace in every movement. 

“She did the trick as easy as I’d 
kick a niggah downstairs!” Noyes 
laughed with a jerk of his thumb to- 
ward the house where Georgiana had 
gone. Morrow moved away restlessly, 
and sat down. “I also have a suspicion 
that she’d heard somethin’,” Noyes add- 


-ed carelessly. Then as a sudden thought 


flashed across his mind, he squared his 
shoulders and faced the younger man. 
“You nevah told her bout me an’ that 
mulatto gal, did you?’ he demanded. 
Morrow shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

“That’s ha’dly a thing I would men- 
tion to a lady, Cliff,” he drawled, a 
shade of annoyance in the soft tones 
of his low voice. “I’ve told you if you 
did that sort o’ thing no white woman 
would touch you with a ten-ya’d pole!” 

“Gettin’ pa’ticulah, are they?” Noyes 
growled savagely between his teeth. 
“Well, they didn’t seem t’ mind back 
theah when the yallah gals lived undah 
the same roof with ’em!” 

“They do now, though,” Phil ex- 
plained with a confident nod. “All of 
us, mind, or ought to. I tell you, Clif, 
it’s a crime—it’s demo’alizin’ the 
South!” he suddenly cried, springing to 
his feet, his face pale with intensity. 
“Things have changed some since the 
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wah, an’ if we want t’ keep our blood 
clean, we’ve got to know that white’s 
white an’ black’s black—an’ mixin’ ’em’s 
damnation !” 

“Oh I know yo’ pu’fect!” the burly 
man growled, turning to stare curiously 
at Morrow. Then he broke into a harsh 
laugh. “But that’s mo’ than yo’ family 
was! I don’ see why a Morrow. need 
stick up his nose at me!” 

“It was different befo’ the wah—an’ 
anyway that’s old woman’s gossip about 
my gran’fathah. Not a wo’d o’ truth in 
it!” Morrow flashed hotly. 

“Why, it was the talk o’ the county 
fo’ twenty-five yeahs!” drawled Noyes, 
not unkindly. “Only this afte’noon, 
when I was huntin’ fo’ the Revolution- 
ary papahs, I ran across a lettah written 
to yo’ precious ancestoh by a niggah 
woman—the same one, I reckon, that 
bust up our fam’ly!” 

Morrow stared at him coldly. He 
realized that he had made a mistake in 
allowing Noyes to ransack his papers 
at will. But what document it could 
have been he neither knew nor could 
realize. He tried to dismiss the question 
with a shrug but Noyes persisted in 
his offensive way. 

“Now don’t you get uppish about me 
an’ my habits—jes’ remembah yo’ deah 
ol’ gran’fathah, an’ choke it off!” he 
chuckled softly half to himself as he 
slid down carefully into an uncertain- 
looking garden chair. “You know the 
results of yo’ po’ ol’ gran’fathah’s fool- 
ishness might be—on deck now? 
Haven’t discovered any dahk relations 
anywheres about, hev you, Phil?” 

The young man squirmed uneasily. 
He thought Noyes was becoming un- 
pleasantly familiar, even if he were jest- 
ing. He admitted that he knew very 
little about his grandparents. His grand- 
mother had died when his father was 
born. He was scarcely able to grasp yet 
the meaning of the devilish revenge 
Noyes was subconsciously turning over 
in his own mind now to blast the happi- 
ness of the woman who had just flung 
him aside. Besides Morrow wanted to 
get down to the business which Georgi- 
ana had said was on the tapis. 

The distiller led up to the topic craft- 
ily. The prohibition party intended to 
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put up Senator Thomas R. Long for 
Governor, the men who entertained 
niggers at his dinner table, he whom 
they dubbed contemptuously a white 
nigger himself. He scarcely had a ghost 
of a show, this renegade to republican- 
ism, this regular Abe Lincoln as Noyes 
called him—the last word in party deg- 
radation. 

“Eighty per cent Prohibitionist— 
twenty per cent Socialist—you accuse 
him of Republicanism—and he calls 
himself a Democrat!” Morrow laughed, 
“Good Lawd!” 

“But this state’s gettin’ tired o’ po’ 
white trash fo’ gove’nohs,” Noyes ex- 
plained, ‘—doodle-blowers like this 
heah Long! The people think they’re as 
good as the man on top, which aint a 
healthy nor a natural feelin’. What they 
want is one 0’ the ol’-timahs, so they can 
say—‘well, aftah all, he’s a gen’le- 
man!’ ” $ 

Without a shadow of a doubt Long 
meant to abide by the prohibition plat- 
form and nigger vote. On the other 
hand, Morrow had been persistently and 
desperately denunciatory on the same 
questions. The State knew where he 
stood and he was the very man who 
could carry the convention with a 
whoop. Moreover, Noyes owned the 
strongest democratic paper in the State 
and it would back him to the last ditch. 
In fact Noyes was confident that the 
Courant could elect a ten-months-old 
baby. 

Yet Morrow eyed his kinsman sus- 
piciously. It occurred to him that Noyes 
was mighty keen to run him into office, 
and he knew that the distiller was hardly 
a man who wasted energy for nothing. 
Under searching examination Noyes 
was frank enough. He felt it his duty 
to be straight from the start. If by any 
chance Long should go in and the State 
went dry, it meant the end of the Noyes 
Distillery Works. The very thought of 
the years he had spent in building up 
his business made him clinch his hands 
and set his lips with a terrible determin- 
ation. Yet the other scented a kind of 
bribe in the offer of the governorship 
and though Noyes assured him that the 
campaign bosses would hold him to ab- 
solutely nothing, he still hesitated to 
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commit himself one way or another. He 
had the interest of his own niggers at 
heart more than he ever had dared ad- 
mit. He could hardly define it even to 
himself, for his whole life and breeding 
had been regulated by an implacable 
race hatred. He wondered now whether 
it was right to feed whiskey to the nig- 
gers; he wondered whether Noyes was 
right in maintaining that whiskéy was 
the nigger’s only incentive to work and 
that if he could not spend his meager 
wages that way he would not work at 
all. There was a deep conflict stirring in 
his brain, when at this critical juncture 
Georgie, impatient, eager to know the 
outcome of the conference, suddenly 
joined them, her tongue running away 
with excitement and enthusiasm. When 
Morrow realized how deeply she wanted 
him to run and how there was no ques- 
‘tion in her mind of the right of it, with 
a smile and a courtly bow to her who 
seemed already in a strange way to rule 
his destiny, he turned to Noyes and told 
him that he had found his man. 
Exulting, the tension relieved, Noyes 
strode into the house to send a wire to 
Bill Watson at once. And Georgie sat 
down and let her mind roam to the near 
future when she could see him, Philip 
Morrow, her old childhood friend, 
working at the helm of State for the 
majesty of the South. She was going 
away soon to the Mecca of all musical 
artists to have her voice cultivated and 
it made her happy to think that he, too, 
- would be earnestly at work at home— 
doing a man’s work! She felt very in- 
significant and stupid now with her af- 
fairs so trivial, as compared with the 
big things he was destined to do. He 
was getting to be such a great man, 
there was no room left for the little 
things—for her and her songs! 
Morrow laughed softly and looked at 
her tenderly. Her and her songs! As if 
any man could not find a place for them! 
What was all the struggle for, if it were 
not for the little things—for her songs 
and for her! He sat down beside her on 
the garden bench and asked her if she 
remembered the days when they used to 
cut up capers over at her old home at 
Riverview, and how the day came when 
each realized for the first time that the 
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other had grown up. She remembered 
only too well. How proud she had been 
when Phil had won the ’varsity race. 
And how chivalrous he had been with 
his white roses! She had given him one 
and asked him to wear it for the South 
and for her. But that was so long ago 
he must have surely forgotten. 

“I remembah ev’ry wo’d. ‘Yo’ going 
to win fo’ the South and fo’ me!’” he 
mused softly. “‘I could’nt bear to see 
you beaten!’” he repeated, echoing her 
very words of those years before. 

“I was an awful silly girl!” she 
laughed shyly. “But you did win!” 

Morrow suddenly drew out his 
pocket-book in a perfectly business-like 
manner and carefully lifted from it the 
shriveled and dried remains of a little 
white rose. 

“Theah’s the rose,” he said, holding 
the thing delicately in the palm of his 
hand. She leaned over it, her face flush- 
ing with the sudden consciousness of 
what it had meant to him. 

“The same one?” she whispered. 
“You've carried it all these years?” He 
nodded to her happily. 

“And you never told me? You foolish 
boy, how deah of you!” Her voice died 
away into a conscious tremble. 

“T’ve got anothah race on now and— 
please may I have anothah rose?” he 
begged lightly. 

Georgie went quickly to where the 
rose-bush bloomed along the edge of the 
driveway, and plucking a flower, she 
came back to Morrow and pinned it om 
the lapel of his dinner coat. Then seiz- 
ing the lapels with her two hands she 
looked up at him deeply, while his own 
eyes burned with a new light. 

“Yo’ going to win!” she whispered. 
simply. Then dropping her hands, she 
lowered her gaze and went on: “ ‘For 
the South and me! I—I couldn’t beah to 
see you beaten!’” More earnestly than 
before she spoke the little shibboleth, 
and finding herself deeply blushing, she 
instinctively put one hand to her face 
and tried to turn away. As instinctively 
his own arms had suddenly wrapped her 
about and he drew her to him and for 
the first time told her his love. It seemed 
to her that all her life she had waited 
just for this and she lifted her head 
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slowly, her eyes filled with tears, her 
lips all a-tremble, and Morrow kissed 
her again and again. 

As he held her his attention was 
presently arrested by the regular beat 
of a horse’s hoofs, galloping and coming 
nearer. Releasing her and stepping back 
toward the driveway, he waited until 
the horseman drew close and had dis- 
mounted, It was the voice of Purdy, 
his deputy sheriff, that was flung to him 
through the bushes. Morrow sent the 
girl into the house to join her mother, 
and Purdy stepped out from the screen 
of the shrubbery. 

“It’s a nigger, suh—the usual crime,” 
he snapped quickly, without introduc- 
tion. He stood there wiping the sweat 
from his unkempt beard and folding 
back his blue flannel shirt away from 
the swollen cords of his neck. Morrow 
clenched his hands with disgust and in- 
dignation. It was the first time he had 
run against the crime among crimes. 

“Who’s the girl?” he growled between 
his teeth. 

“Jake Willis’s — youngest — da’ter,” 
the deputy panted, dropping exhausted 
into a chair. Morrow turned away with 
horror. He had seen little Mamie Willis 
only that afternoon. Purdy told him the 
situation was already desperate. A phy- 
sician had declared that the girl would 
probably die, and her father had gone 
stark mad over it. Already he had got- 
ten a crowd together and they were out 
after the nigger, trailing him with 
Shorty McCabe’s blood-hounds, 

“The niggah’s on the run, then?” 
Morrow demanded tensely. “Pu’dy, 
we've got to get him b’fo’ they do! I 
wont have my county and my office dis- 
graced by a lynchin’!”. He turned 1n- 
quiringly toward his deputy. “It must 
be one o’ the chain-gang broke loose 
from Bake’sville! A stray nigger— 
damn him— he’s spoiled my reco’d!” 

But Purdy assured him it was not any 
stray nigger, but one of his own tenants 
—in fact none other than young Joe 
White, Mammy Jinny’s grandson. The 
girl had recognized him and before she 
lost consciousness, had revealed his 
identity. He had gotten his wages the 
day before, had spent the entire after- 
noon drinking, and when they had 
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tossed him out of the saloon, the devil 
was in him. 

“Purdy, we must find that niggah, 
b’fo’ the mob runs him down. We must 
get him to jail and keep him, theah if 
we have to shoot every man in the 
county!” cried Morrow determinedly. 
“They'll lynch him in a minute!” he 
added fiercely. 

“They'll do that, suh, with or with- 
out us,” Purdy assured him confidently. 
“Listen to reason, suh! We’ve got three 
wa’dens at a ramshackle jail that would 
fall in if you looked at it twice. It would 
take all night t’ get help from Bake’s- 
ville—the las’ train’s gone. An’ the’ are 
ovah three hundred determined fathahs 
an’ brothahs helpin’ Jake run down that 
scoundrel. Even if we had the son-of- 
a-gun in jail, d’you think we could keep 
him theah five minutes? An’ we don’ 
know where he is any mo’ ’n they do, 
We can’t do our duty, suh, so I should 
considah we was free t’ jes’ sit back an’ 
watch.” He shifted his position in the 
chair and settled back comfortably. “If 
you'll pa’don me, Mistah Phil, I’m an 
oldah han’ at this game than you. An’ 
the time comes when even the bes’ 
sheriff—which you ce’tainly are, suh— 
has t’ fol’ his han’s an’ do nothin’ at 
all!” 

It flashed across Morrow’s mind that 
he might be able to get a pack of dogs 
himself and capture the culprit before 
the mob did. Yet there were none within 
fifty miles except the pack already 
called out. He thrust his hands into his 
pockets and strode nervously up and 
down, when the door of the house 
opened and Noyes hurried out, with 
Mrs. Byrd trailing behind, evidently 
flurried. Already they had heard the 
news. There had been a telephone mes- 
sage from the jail, and she imperiously 
faced Morrow and with the autocratic 
manner born of long su™mand in petty 
affairs, she admonished him to shut his 
eyes and pray the Lord to keep him 
from making a fool of himself. Georgie 
followed behind her mother, pleading 
meekly with her to be more considerate. 
But the older woman desperately clung 
to her determination that the guilty ne- 
gro would have to be lynched; if the 
worst came to the worst she was ready 
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to go out and string him up herself. 
When Morrow calmly warned her that 
the negro would get every protection 
that the law provided, she turned on 
the young sheriff himself and. accused 


him of treating his darkies as if they . 


were his own kin. The distress of her 
daughter was evident and she finally 
succeeded in silencing her mother—who 
still stood, indignant though resigned, 
staring at Morrow, waiting for his next 
move. 

Noyes felt that a word from him 
would bring the matter to a close, so 
he stepped beside the young man and in 
a low tone admonished him to keep his 
hands clear, and to remember that if he 
sided with that black devil now, his 
chances in the convention would take a 
drop. Morrow looked at him coldly and 
dismissed his admonition with a curt 
rebuke. There was but one thing to be 
done. He had heard the voices about 
him luring him away from the narrow 
line of his duty, and he had not wavered 
for an instant. He saw his course more 
than ever clearly mapped out ahead. He 
must find the criminal first. Knowing 
that Mammy Jinny would be about the 
only person who would have any defi- 
nite knowledge of Joe White’s where- 
abouts, Morrow sent Georgie into the 
house ‘to tell Simms to go down to 
Jinny’s cabin and bring her to him. 
Then with an imperiousness strange to 
him, he turned to Purdy. There was un- 
mistakable command in his voice now. 

“You ride back to the jail—as ha’d 
as yo’ mare can go!—and do what you 
can to make the cellah-room safe. Knock 
off the bolts from an empty cell and put 
them on that door. We’re going to do 
everything we can to save that niggah 
fo’ the law! Unde’stand, Pu’dy?” he 
demanded sternly. The deputy turned 
on his heel with a nod, swung rapidly 
down the driveway to his waiting mare 
and in a moment the clatter of her hoofs 
- gradually dwindled away into distance. 

Morrow stood listening for a moment 
to the regular beat of those vanishing 
hoofs. He was confident that the course 
of the law would travel as smoothly, if 
he clung courageously to his own con- 
rictions. Then with a courtly swing, he 
took Mrs. Byrd’s arm and gently but 


firmly led her up the steps and into the 
house. 

“Mrs. Byrd, theah’s ha’d wuhk ahead 
fo’ some of us, but I trust it wont inte’- 
feah with yo’ sleepin’ as well as usual,” 
he was saying as they disappeared into 
the house. 

Noyes put a cigar into his mouth and 
as he twisted it around between his teeth 
he gave a short little laugh. Somehow 
he seemed to see the soul of Morrow’s 
grandfather leaping into life again be- 
hind the. keen eyes of the young man 
who had just quit him. He saw the 
fighting spirit of that old warrior who 
had given his life for his country spring 
up eternal in that mellow voice that had 
turned so suddenly to command. And he 
saw the old hatred, too, never really up- 
rooted, slowly creeping about him—the 
last of the Noyes’ family, the last of 
Morrow’s kin! He walked to the ver- 
anda and stood there staring into the 
house and biting his cigar fiercely. 


III 


Something stirred in the driveway, 
or was it under the bushes beyond? 
Noyes turned quickly tossing his un- 
lighted cigar away. He thought he had 
heard a snake dragging its long body 
through the grass. Then he could hear 
a shuffling sound like old, tired feet 
stirring with difficulty through the dead 
leaves. Then he could hear the low 
whisper of a voice calling softly. 

“Marse Phil—Marse Phil!” came the 
trembling, agonized cry. Noyes peered 
into the darkness when all at once he 
thought he discerned Mammy Jinny tot- 
tering and creeping along the drive. The 
man ran down to her and peered into 
her face closely. She shrank from him 
guiltily. 

“Why do you want to see Marse 
Phil?” he demanded. 

“My Joe—he’s done it!” she gasped 
choking. “En’ Marse Phil gwine t’ keep 
him f’om bein’ kotched—” she went on 
with unexpected courage and confi- 
dence. 

“How can he?” Noyes inquired by 
way of leading her on. “He don’t know 
where Joe is.” 
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“He—he done come—wif me,” she 
faltered. 

The distiller stepped. away, struck 
with amazement. And the woman point- 
ed a finger toward the shrubbery. He 
was there crawling on his hands and 
knees—her Joe! Wildly she told him 
how he had crept back to his old mam- 
my for protection with the blood-hounds 
on his trail. She knew there was only 
one in all the world who could protect 
him and that was Marse Phil. She flung 
herself now on her knees with a great 
wail of despair. Even Noyes, harsh as 
he was, was touched by the courage in 
her primitive appeal. There was only 
one thing for Joe to do—of that he was 
certain. Morrow had only four men at 
the jail, and what were they against 
the determined onslaught of an angry 
mob! He stood analyzing the only pos- 
sible means of escape. Joe must make 
a run into the country, get across the 
river, leap gnto a moving train—any- 
thing, so as to bewilder the dogs and 
destroy the scent. But Jinny burst shril- 
ly into heart-rending moans. The dogs 
had been unleashed. Already they were 
on the trail. She had heard their deep, 
ominous baying even down in her cabin, 
and there was no hope for Joe now but 
to stay right there under the protection 
of Philip Morrow’s roof. 


In the house? Noyes turned on her 


savagely. Morrow could not do it—he 
dare not! The old yellow woman lifted 
herself and moved close to him, 

“He gotteh do it—” she cried with 
impelling intensity— ‘“kaze—kaze—”’ 
The words suddenly died on her lips 
as if her tongue had stiffened. The 
moon swaying out from behind a cloud 
lit up her wild face. All at once in the 
deep, brooding silence below the hill, the 
faint shout of men’s voices swelled up 
and was lost in the long, clear, mighty 
baying of a pack of hounds in full cry. 

“Yo’ heah dem? Oh, Gohd!” she 
screamed again. 

Noyes looked into her face deeply. 
An instant before there had hovered on 
her lips some excuse, some revelation. 
He seized her brutally, jerking out the 
words between his teeth. 

“You know—you know! Yo’—her 
sistah—ol’ Morrow’s Belle—his quad- 
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roon gal—don’t you deny it now?” She 

tore away from him with a screech 
of anger. “I found it in a lettah she 
wrote to him—an’ you know!” He went 
on, certain that she, too, held the knowl- 
edge that he had stumbled across that 
very afternoon. “I reckon we’re the only 
two people in -the wold who know!” 

She shrank from him, flinging up her 
head. If she held any positive guilty 
knowledge of Morrow’s possible ir- 
regular descent, some knowledge of a 
taint of negro blood in his veins, no 
man could drag the revelation from 
those loyal lips. Angered with her ob- 
stinacy, her reiteration that she knew 
nothing, he gave her arm a savage twist 
that. made her scream in pain. The 
sound brought Morrow to the doo1. 
Noyes turned away with a laugh and 
lighted another cigar. Way below the 
hill the baying of the hounds still rang 
ominously in the cool, quiet night. 

Morrow stepped down to the shrink- 
ing woman. 

“Where is he, mammy, fo’ Heaven’s 
sake?” he demanded quickly. She slowly 
turned and pointed a shaking finger 
toward the bushes. Morrow hesitated 
for just a perceptible moment with a 
glance toward Noyes, then he bade her 
call him out. Shakily she moved toward 
the driveway and called to the crouch- 
ing culprit who lay underneath the 
bushes. Slowly and silently the young 
negro emerged, crawling from his hid- 
ing place on his hands and knees. He 
was huge, very black, his lips gray with 
terror, the whites of his eyes rolling. 
Still pantsng and exhausted, his miser- 
able clothing torn into shreds, he 
crouched down near the driveway, his 
head bent—a craven coward, quivering 
with bestial fear. Morrow shot him a 
glance of disgust and ordered him to 
get up; Jinny stretched out her arms 
with a sudden torrent of passion, beg- 
ging him to take Joe under his own 
roof. 

But Morrow wanted the truth first, 
and from the lips of the accused him- 
self. The cry of the posse still rang in 
their ears, and the negro, crawling 
closer, moved his lips silently for a mo- 
ment as if too terrified to speak. Then 
in a thick voice, hoarsely, he admitted 
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his crime, his head bent still lower and 
groveling in the dirt. With a cry of 
horror and a gesture of unspeakable 
gid Morrow turned away from 
im. 

In spite of his confession, somehow 
in the breast of his old mammy, there 
still struggled some hope. She flung her- 
self desperately at Morrow’s feet, cling- 
ing wildly to his hands and begging 
for the life of her grandson. Gently he 
tried to unloose her hold. Fearing that 
Morrow might surrender to the old 
slave’s pleading, Noyes shoved himself 
brusquely between them. 

“He’s confessed it now.” he snarled. 
“Phil, if you sheltah this Gawd-blasted 
niggah in yo’ house—it’ll be yo’ politi- 
cal ruin, you can nevah live it down!” 

“Damn it!’ Morrow blazed, facing 
him, “I’m not thinking of. politics at 
a time like this!” All at once as they 
stood, shoulder to shoulder, their lips 
white with anger, the cry of the hounds 
died away in the far distance. They 
stepped apart, the tension momentarily 
over, and both seemed to breathe easier. 
The dogs had lost the trail. Old Mammy 
Jinny rose to her feet and stood, her 
lips moving in prayer. They might lose 
it for good! Anyway it gave Morrow a 
little time, and even Noyes earnestly 
suggested that they telephone to the 
jail, get Purdy there at once and take 
the negro down by the back road. 

To jail! Morrow turned the words 
over his tongue. He knew it meant sim- 
ply handing Joe over to the mob. He 
knew it was a case of five men against 
three hundred and he felt now that he 
did not care to take a chance. As he 
stood there debating the matter in his 
own mind, uncertain what to do, the 
white face of Georgie appeared out of 
the shadows on the veranda, and when 
she caught sight of the negro crouch- 
ing on the ground, she fled back into 
the house with a gasp of terror. 

“Let the di’ty animal loose in the 
house with her?” snarled Noyes close 
to Morrow’s ear. “Oh, Phil—!” 

The Southerner threw up his head 
haughtily. His frame seemed to shake 
with the intense struggle that was going 
on within him. Then he turned and his 
voice shook as he cried his command. 


“Cliff, go and telephone fo’ Pu’dy 
an’ the wa’dens. We’ll make a run fo’ 


- the jail. It’s—it’s the only thing I can 


do!” As Noyes turned to do his bid- 
ding, he stopped still. His trained ear 
had caught the sound again. Yes, it 
was the mob far down at the edge of 
the plantation, and the dogs were howl- 
ing eagerly. They had picked up the 
scent again. There was no time to be 
lost. Noyes took to his heels and bolted 
into the house, while the miserable 
negro twitched in an ecstasy of terror 
as he crouched behind Morrow. Jinny 
closed her eyes and swayed backward 
and forward, gently moaning; the sher- 
iff stood pale and calm at the foot of 
the veranda steps. His eyes on the drive- 
way, he slowly drew his revolver from 
his pocket, examined_it, cocked it and 
waited to face the oncoming mob. 

The noise rose to a tumult as they 
progressed steadily nearer. Yelping and 
whining, the hounds were pawing 
closer. Above the din, the sharp, loud 
cry of command from the throat of 
Jake Willis let the waiting trio know 
that the injured man was a determined 
avenger. All at once the pursuing army 
seemed to burst up to the crest of the 
hill and the red light of their flaming 
torches shot its glow upward and flung 
long, smoky shadows across the drive- 
way where Morrow stood silently on 
guard. 

Thick with drink, a threatening voice 
demanded the burning stake for the 
criminal, and a chorus of shouts went 
up in full accord. Above the maudlin 
cries, the voice of Jake rose again in 
stern command. He had stopped the 
crowd, and ordered the hounds to be 
held in. A chorus of yelps from the 
feverish dogs, a sharp crack of a whip ~ 
or two, and then the noise died to a © 
significant silence. 

Presently the tall, spare figure of a 
man in flannel shirt and trousers, his © 
high boots spattered with mud, swung: 7 
down the driveway, his pale, set face, 
a distorted, livid mask lit by the red 
glow of the torches beyond. Over his 
left arm hung a long coil of rope. It ~ 
was Jake Willis, the father of the | 
victim. a 
He stopped suddenly as he saw Mor- = 








row with the negro crouching behind 
him. The young sheriff calmly nodded 
a good evening, though he held his re- 
volver pointed straight at Willis’ chest. 
The man returned his greeting in a low 
voice. 

“T reckon, suh, you'll have to hand 
him ovah,” he said quietly, with a glance 
toward the negro on the ground. Mor- 
row lowered his revolver and stepped 
toward Willis impulsively. 

“Jake, I can unde’stand down to the 
bottom what you want to do and why,” 
he began, his voice shaking with emo- 
tion. “And it’s human nature—I know 
that! But, fo’ God’s sake, try to jam 
down yo’ feelin’s fo’ a moment and 
think! Remembah only this afte’noon 
when we were talking ovah this very 
_ thing—‘lynching,’ you tol’ me, ‘is next 
wo’st to the crime itself!’ ” 

Willis stood immovable and the 
young sheriff went on to plead with him 
in the name of right and justice and the 
law. In a month he knew. Willis would 
be ashamed of his deed, and he did not 
want him to go back on him now, help- 
less as he was with only four men over 
against a mob of three hundred. If he 
would only wait, he promised him the 
quickest trial in the history of the 
county. He paused, and Willis turned 
slowly for the first time and faced him. 

“Maybe you don’t know, Mistah 
Phil,” he said gently, “that my eA 
li’le Mamie—she’s jes’—died.” He 
stopped, his voice choking oddly and 
unable to go on. 

“Jake! Oh—! Yo’ po’ man—!” Mor- 
row cried, his voice ringing with sym- 
pathy. The negro crouched lower and 
buried his face in the dust. Willis 
shifted the coil of rope a bit over his 
bent arm, and in the same dry voice as 
before demanded the surrender of the 
body of the negro. Morrow still clung 
to his determination. There was not a 
man in the State who had a deeper 
horror and disgust of the crime and 
the criminal than he, but they had 
elected him sheriff of the county to up- 
hold the law and now they could not 
stop him from enforcing it. 

Meanwhile a threatening murmur 
arose just beyond, deep and angry. The 
dogs had begun yelping again when 
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Noyes came out of the house, followed 
by Purdy and two wardens. Without 
even turning to face them, Morrow or- 
dered the negro hand-cuffed. The war- 
dens had jerked Joe to his knees and 
snapped on the cuffs, when Willis turn- 
ing on his heel, walked quickly down 
the driveway to the shrubbery. He 
stood there, the red torchlight back of 
him throwing out his tall, gaunt figure 
in bold relief as he raised his voice to 
his men. The negro was back there he 
told them, but the sheriff did not feel 
like giving him up. A shout almost of 
derision went up when he told them 
that the wardens meant to take him to 
jail. They could smash in that thing 
like a paper shell and they meant to do 
it. Then Willis’ voice rose again in 
command and Morrow could hear him 
tell his men to surround the house at a 
distance of three hundred yards. 

“Scattah now—double quick!” he 
shouted. “Geo’ge, take fifty o’ them 
down along the pasture! I’ll covah the 
road—” His voice died away, drowned 
by the renewed yelping of the dogs and 
the trampling of many feet, as the mob 
dispersed itself in an orderly and de- 
termined manner. 

“We'll go back as you came, by the 
stables through the paddock,” Morrow 
said, turning to his own men. “Then 
take the carriage drive to that sho’t cut 
across the pasture. It ought to bring us 
out beyond theah ci’cle, and then a run 
fo’ the jail. We got a chance, anyway!” 

“?Taint the slightest use, suh,” Purdy 
muttered despairingly. 

With that all hope seemed to vanish 
from the mind of the terrified negro. 
He pulled himself loose from the war- 
dens, and flung himself at Jinny’s feet, 
blubbering, and clinging piteously to her 
skirts. Purdy seized his shoulders and 
yanking him to his feet, with a man on 
either side, they dragged him away be- 
yond the house. About to follow, Mor- 
row was stopped by Jinny, who had 
crawled to him and twined herself about 
his knees. Shrilly she still called to him 
to keep Joe in his own house, while 
the young man vainly tried to shake 
her off. 

“Listen, Marse Phil,” she finally cried 
when she found him unmoved. “Yo’ 














































































mus’ keep him heah—’kaze he’s yo’—” 
She stopped abruptly as if realizing the 
meaning of her words for the first time. 
Noyes heard and he understood. He put 
a hand on her shoulder, and at the 
touch she shrank, releasing her hold. 
Freed, Morrow was about to bolt away 
after Purdy, when Noyes flung the huge 
bulk of his body against him, and wrap- 
ping his arms around him, held him. 

“They’h bound to get that niggah— 
they would anyways,” he laughed good- 
humoredly as the young man struggled 
to free himself from his grasp. “Phil, 
I’m savin’ yo’ nomination !” 

‘An’ yo’ own dam’ distille’ies !” Mor- 
row shouted, savagely, beside himself. 
Noyes still quietly held him and they 
swayed back and forward in a furious, 
silent struggle. In the very midst of it, 
Georgie appeared half-fearfully at the 
door of the house, and called to Noyes. 
At the sound of her voice the two men 
ceased struggling, but the big man re- 
tained his hold on the other. Peering 
into the garden, she could not even dis- 
tinguish their swaying figures, and she 
therefore called to Noyes again to say 
that there was a telegram for him and 
she begged to know whether to take it 
over the telephone. Receiving his 
smothered instructions from the dis- 
tance, she ran back into the house, while 
Morrow closed in on him furiously to 
make a final effort to tear himself loose. 
In a moment, the girl appeared again, 
excited and very happy. She held a slip 
of paper in her hand on which she had 
jotted down the message. It had come 
from Bill Watson. 

“Morrow the very man. Count on 
la’ge majo’ity,” she read. “Is Phil 
theah?” she asked. 

At that moment a long scream of 
agony and terror broke the quiet of the 
night. It seemed to come from a great 
distance and it died down and was lost 
in a far-away roar of many voices. 
Without a sound Jinny slowly crumpled 
and dropped into a heap on the ground. 
Releasing Morrow, Noyes wiped the 
sweat from his forehead with a grim 
laugh. They had gotten Joe; he had 
paid the penalty of his crime, and with- 
out any blood-shed. 

Morrow turned his back to the others, 
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and he stood with bowed head, in vain | 
trying to control the emotion that q 
surged over him. At first, struck with 
horror at the sound and knowing its 
full import, the girl stood like one in 
a dream. Then drawn back to them by 
the sound of human voices, she went 
down the garden to Morrow and laid 
a hand tenderly on his arm. He turned 


his face away, and covered it, ashamed.- 


“Phil,” she whispered gently, “you © 
couldn’t help it, deah. And—and,” she % 
faltered with an uneasy glance toward | 
Jinny, “aftah all, you know, he’s—well, 
he’s only a negro!” Morrow did not | 
even reply, or turn his head. 


IV 


Noyes’ presence of mind on that 
eventful night no doubt saved the day — 
for Morrow. At any rate nothing had 
transpired to undermine the belief of 
the campaign bosses that Philip Mor- 
row was their man. He carried the State | 
by a huge majority, and they felt to | 
the bottom of their hearts that ‘they — 
had placed not only a gentleman in tlie 7 
executive chair, but one thoroughly 4 
pliable to their own uses. 

The winter had passed uneventfully © 
and Governor Morrow had established 7 
himself in a comfortable town house ~ 
close by the Capitol building. The study * 
was especially indicative of the young 7 
Southerner’s taste and character. It was 
a man’s room in every particular, with ~ 
its confusion of books and magazines © 
and papers, its huge, practical desk, its = 
significant row of whiskey bottles and 
siphons on a quaint, old-fashioned ma- % 
hogany buffet in a corner, its large © 
leather easy chairs; and yet there lin- } 
gered about the place an atmosphere of © 


quiet luxury and inexplicable charm 
that amounted almost to feminine © 


finesse. For the Governor was a man ~ 
fine of manner, fine of thought, fine of 
instinct. He was, 
brusque kinsman Noyes was wont to © 
admit—the delicate flower of southern ~ 
chivalry and manhood. ; 

Affairs moved smoothly until late in 7 
February when. the young Governor @ 
was brought up, standing, before the © . | 
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first crisis in his political career. It 
reached its culmination on the morning 
of the twenty-third. Sharply, with al- 
most staggering force, race hatred had 
leaped into hot flame. The whole city 
echoed with the threatening murmur 
of the white mob. Above the indistin- 
guishable roar, an occasional gunshot 
rang out like a sharp rebuke. And then 
a swarm of drunken rioters would 
careen down the main thoroughfare 
laughing, singing, picking off with easy 
marksmanship any terrified negro who 
had the audacity to show himself in the 
streets. 

Sick with terror themselves, Mrs. 
Byrd and Georgie had sought refuge 
under the Governor’s roof. Simms, who 
had followed his young master in from 
the plantation and had been promoted 
to the dignity and responsibility of but- 
ler in the town house, eagerly brought 
the ladies directly to the study. The old 
black man looked them over with a sly 
glance of amusement. Their arms were 
literally weighed down with parcels of 
every conceivable shape and size. To 
Simms himself they had intrusted a 
huge box, hastily tied up by a most-in- 
experienced hand. He stood foolishly 
grinning, awaiting orders, holding the 
box gingerly in his fingers, when a band 
of drunken rioters sallied along the very 
street that ran under the windows, still 
yelling and laughing. Peremptorily or- 
dering the wooden shutters to be drawn, 
Mrs. Bryd dropped her bundles and 
sank exhausted into a convenient arm 
chair, shuddering with fright in spite 
of the fact that the wholly composed 
and amused Simms assured her that 
every mother’s son of the rioters was 
too drunk even to walk straight. 

After looking about the room uncom- 
fortably and hoping to find Barrington, 
the Governor’s secretary there—in or- 
der to question him concerning the Gov- 
ernor’s absence—and learning from 
Simms that that interesting young man 
was then in the pantry getting a bite of 
cold ham, Georgie dropped all pretense 
and let her mother know that the one 
thing that engrossed her mind was not 
the terror and anxiety through which 


- they were passing, but the splendid 


work Phil—her Phil—was doing, to 
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maintain law and order. Her mother 
thought it was rather a useless expendi- 
ture of sentiment, if being engaged to 
the Governor of the State did not even 
result in protection to their own per- 
sons and their property. 

Again the sharp report of a distant 
gunshot startled them and Mrs. Byrd 
sat bolt upright, clutching at her head. 

“Listen! Theah they go again!’ she 
exclaimed miserably. Simms had gone 
out to announce the ladies to Barring- 
ton, and Georgie went to her mother 
and tenderly put her arms about her. 
Her anxiety was more than a little 
amusing to the happy and excited girl 
who loved the very danger itself be- 
cause it gave Morrow the opportunity 
to prove himself. 

“Deah,” she laughed, “all the trouble 
is down in the negro qua’tah. Theah’s 
no dangah up heah—at least not half 
so much!” 

“Dangah!” echoed Mrs. Byrd dis- 
gustedly. “Why, didn’t we have to go 
round eight blocks to avoid a mob—on 
the way ovah?” Her glance was full_ot 
reproachful scorn. 

But Georgie knew only too well how 
firmly built on granite was the Gover- 
nor’s popularity. They were as safe and 
sound in his house as if they were sur- 
rounded by a regiment of militia. Be- 
sides, all the anger of the anti-nigger 
element was directed solely against 
the mayor of the city. He had been in- 
judicious enough to put negroes on 
the police force, and pronounced negro- 
haters had risen en masse and turned 
the city into Bedlam, while the streets 
on the outskirts where the negroes 
hovered, reeked with bloody crimes 
against the defenseless blacks. 

Presently Barrington stepped into the 
room, with a happy boyish greeting. 
Clever, quick-tongued, good-looking, he 
faced the ladies now, not in the least 
abashed by his unshaven and untidy 
appearance, lately acquired in the pur- 
suit of duty. 

“Mrs. Byrd, yo’ lookin’ so young t’- 
day I came mighty neah callin’ you by 
yo’ fi’st name! I tell you what, Miss 
Georgie,” he rushed on chivalrously, 
“no one but you could stand up an’ 
hold yo’ own alongside of a mothah like 
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that!” He walked around to the side 
of the Governor’s desk and started to 
shove the mass of documents into order. 

Georgie laughed gaily as she looked 
after him. His flattery was so charm- 
ingly characteristic, It even put her 
mother more at ease and she launched 
into an elaborate explanation of their 
flight for shelter under Morrow’s roof. 
As for Barrington himself and the Gov- 
ernor, they had put in what the sec- 
retary termed a cosy little night down 
on Arsenal Street. That was where the 
excitement had started. Morrow was 
still down in front of the City Hall 
exhorting the public at a mass-meeting 
called by the Mayor to help him pre- 
serve order, and he had sent Barring- 
ton on ahead to prepare to receive the 
5th regiment of militia on its arrival. 

“Ts the trouble getting wo’se?’’ Geor- 
gie begged, deeply concerned for the 
first time. 

“I'm afraid it is, Miss Byrd,” he as- 
sured her very soberly. “They’ve killed 
two more niggahs down by the rivah— 
stabbed. ’em with jack-knives!” Bar- 
rington went on to explain that the 
last two deaths brought the list of 
casualties up to fourteen, not counting 
the seriously wounded. It was all bar- 
room riff-raff anyway, and it made him 
ashamed of his race to see such things 
going on. The strong, almost winning 
fight that the republican party had put 
up with its negro vote and prohibition 
platform in the recent campaign had 
added its quota to starting the excite- 
ment. Then a negro policeman had neg- 
lected his duty in arresting one of his 
own race who had broken into a bar- 
ber shop. 

“Yest’day bein’ Washington’s Bi’th- 
day, the saloons were jam full—every 
one naturally showin’ his deep respect 
fo’ the immortal Geo’ge by gettin’ 
thoroughly pifflicated!” He laughed 
good-naturedly, as he went on in his 
breezy way. “The ba’bah shop business 
so’t o’ lit the fuse. An’ when that niggah, 
assisted by the p’lice, did a black 
Houdini act out o’ jail an’ on to a 
train—that was the finishin’ touch!” 

“What are the police doing now?” 
Georgie demanded. “I haven’t seen 
one!” 
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“At the u’gent request of all the othah 
black prisonahs—who aren’t pa’ticu- 
lahly desirous o’ helpin’ along the cele- 


bration by gettin’ lynched themselves— ~ 


the police have fo’med a line in front } 
the jail; an’ as fah as lookin’ about. — 
ninety-nine per cent fiercah than they 
feel goes, theah makin’ one great big 
hit!” The very recollection sent him into © 
a peal of laughter. 4 

“An’ the whole city in the hands of 
the riotahs!” Mrs. Byrd reminded him © 
by way of rebuke for his amusement. — 
“Well, theah’s one thing to be grateful 


fo’—the niggahs ‘ll get a good set- : . 


back!” she snapped. 3 

“The Gove’noh thinks we’re the ones | 
who'll get the set-back”—he paused | 
suddenly, The voice of a newsboy, scur- | 
rying along the pavement below reached 
them as be frantically shouted an extra 
edition of the Courant. The news was 
scarcely calculated to put his listeners 
at ease. 

“Extra! Extra!” he bawled. “Up- © 
risin’ at Weston. Niggahs killin’ the 
whites! Extra!!” 


“Killing the whites!” Mrs. Byrd | 


muttered, growing sick with apprehen- | 


sion. “Oh, it’s awful!” 
Barrington strode to a window and © 
looked down thoughtfully into the © 


street. “Never mind!” he cried grimly, 


unable to bear the look of anxiety in the © 
older woman’s face. “The Gove’noh’s = 
goin’ t’ make ’em squeal like sinful © 
guinea-pigs in the hands of an angry ~ 
God!” 

His grandiloquent language was al- 
ways a trifle amusing to Geogiana and | 
she could not Lelp the smile that hov- | 
ered over her lips now, worried though © 
she was herself. Yet she realized with- 7 
out Barrrington’s tutelage what a nui- © 
sance the Courant was getting to be = 
with its flaming fire-brand extra run- | 
ning almost every half hour. They were 
like sticks of dynamite tossed into a 
red-hot stove, as the little secretary was © 
pleased to put it. They were leading a 
full, rich life in the Courant offices these ~ 
eventful days, anyway. Noyes was a | 
keen politician, and seemed to have the — 
courage of his persistent habit of pre- — 
varication At any rate if his news- © 
paper boldly and uncompromisingly de- | 











clared that a man was honest, tried and 
true, in every sense a Christian gentle- 
man, Barrington thought there was not 
a better reason in the world for shoot- 
ing him at sight. This, however, was 
small comfort to the two visitors, who 
shrank with alarm when the telephone 
bell presently rang, dragging the young 
man from the window and his senten- 
tious observations. 

The message they heard was just an- 
other frantic appeal for help from the 
negro quarter. A trainload of escaping 
negroes had been derailed, more lives 


-had been sacrificed and their only hope 


lay in the arrival of the militia. 

“Killin’ the whites!” he snorted with 
a hard little laugh. “I reckon that’s the 
Courant’s sense o’ humor!” However, 
in spite of the increasing danger and ex- 
citement of the hour, the little secre- 
tary’s sense of hospitality never desert- 
ed him. He had ordered Mammy Jinny 
to serve coffee to the ladies, but the 
kitchen was so full of frightened negroes 
that he supposed she found it difficult 
to come even within cooking distance of 
the stove. Yes, he assured them, Jinny 
was there still at her post, and the Gov- 
ernor had been mere than kind to her 
since her grandson Joe had paid the 
penalty of his crime. Presently. Jinny 
appeared with a tray and Barrington 
blandly assured her she was entitled to 
a couple of Carnegie medals for saving 
his life anyway. As they sipped their 
coffee, they could hear the mob opening 
up with a line of fire along the outskirts 
and the din of their voices leaped into a 
kind of thunder. The nervous fear of 
the two visitors was only dispelled by 
the sudden arrival of the Governor him- 
self. 

Barrington could hear him in the hall- 
way below and he went to the door and 
called down to him to make quite sure 
that it was he after all. He came run- 
ning up the stairs, as boyish in his de- 
meanor as his young secretary ; but very 
muddy and disheveled and _ terribly 
tired, though very cheerful in spite of 
all, and he seemed to view activity and 
danger as his right, glad of the chance 
to show his mettle. In the midst of it all, 
he had never forgotten to send his daily 
tribute of violets to Georgie and it was 
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the first thing that had sprung to her 
lips on seeing him—appreciation for 
that daily evidence of his thoughtfulness 
and affection. He pulled off his overcoat 
hastily and tossing it aside, launched in- 
to a cheerful, half-amused account of 
what had happened at that eventful 
mass-meeting called by the Mayor. 

“You know our reverend Mayoh is 
not what you'd call beloved, an’ when 
he got up to speak—aftah I’d implo’ed 
him not to—o’ co’se there was a yell o’ 
‘Niggah P’lice!’ ‘What about that Nig- 
gah P’lice!’ an’ such a howlin’ that even - 
I, neah as I was, couldn’t heah a wo’d 
he was tryin’ t’ say.” His face sobered 
suddenly as he recalled the scene. “Then 
the bricks began to fly,” he went on, 
with a new note of deep concern in his 
voice, “an’ I had t’ take him gently but 
fi'mly by the a’m an’ lead him to a place 
o’ compa’ative safety. I had my hat 
stove in fo’ my pains. An’ that’s all the 
good his Honah’s mass-meetin’ did!” 

Georgie poured him a cup of coffee 
and tactfully pressed him to drink it. 
He drank it at a gulp, eagerly, and the 
girl was not far wrong in her surmise 
that he had not had a thing to eat since 
the night before. 

“If it weren’t fo’ you, suh,” Barring- 
ton told him in a low voice and with a 
loyal ring, “I reckon this city would 
just ’a’ laid down an’ quietly croaked— 
said farewell amid an odo’ o’ gunpow- 
dah an’ over-heated niggahs! Wheah 
the devil do all these pencils go?” he 
suddenly growled, half-ashamed of his 
enthusiasm, and giving the disordered 
table a sweep of his arm. 

“What all that black and white trash 
needs is mo’ shootin’ and less talkin,’ 
Phil,” Mrs. Byrd advised confidently. 

“Oh, I don’t know!” the Governor 
drawled easily. “Barrington an’ a squad 
of p’lice an’ I have been movin’ round 
all night, mo’-or less, an’ I’ve talked to 
some effect. We made ’em quit down on 
Gran’ Street, didn’t we, ol’ mar?” He 
glanced at Barrington smilingly an¢ the 
youngster nodded briskly in reply as 
he lowered his head over the pile of 
neglected correspondence on the desk. 

“Oh, it’s wonderful the way yo’— 
provin’ yo’self, Phil!” the girl cried 
suddenly, warmly. “I’m right glad I’m 
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engaged to such a man! It shows my 
judgment, doesn’t it, little mothah?” 

“Or his!’ Barrington ejaculated 
smilingly as he lifted his head for a 
moment, Morrow laughed easily. 

“So it takes a race riot to make you 
appreciate my many good qualities? 
That’s not ovah complimenta’y is it?” he 
bégged with a fine assumption of indig- 
nation. The end of his sentence was 
drowned, however, in the sudden mur- 
mur that swelled up from the crowd in 
the streets not far distant. 

“How you an’ Phil talk an’ joke an’ 
giggle with all that going on out theah, 
I ce’tainly don’ see!” Mrs. Byrd stormed 
angrily. 

“Now, Mrs. Byrd, no worryin’!” 
Morrow pleaded gently. “When Colonel 
Knapp an’ the 5th militia arrive, the 
city’ll be quiet as a grave within twenty- 
fo’ hours! Meanwhile,” he added in that 
persuasive manner he had, which never 
brooked argument, “s’posin’ you an’ 
Georgie go upstairs an’ rest a little. You 
both look done up—no sleep’s bad fo’ 
the complexion!” He smiled and turned 
toward Jinny. “Mammy, take'care o’ the 
ladies, will you?” 

At first Mrs, Byrd squirmed in evi- 
dent rebellion, but Morrow touched her 
arm as if to hasten her from the room, 
and she knew by a single glance into his 
face that he expected implicit obedience. 
She surrendered with difficulty; it was 
hard for her to take commands. Even 
now, she paused to pick over the bun- 
dies she had brought with her, while he 
looked on patiently waiting. They con- 
tained her grandmother Carter’s spoons, 
her mother’s pearls, and her own rec- 
ipes for beaten biscuits and spiced ham 
and the removal of fruit stains from 
linen, too precious to be left behind to 
the mercy of the mob in case of serious 
disaster. Into the open door of the safe 
close to his desk he hurriedly shoved 
the treasures with the sententious re- 
mark that it certainly looked like war 
times. Then Georgie timidly untied the 
box which Simms had helped her bring 
in. It was the uniform her grandfather 
had worn when he died fighting at An- 
tietam. She hoped the Governor would 
not laugh at her, but she did not want 
to leave that sacred memento behind. 


Laugh at her! Why should he? He _ 
picked up the faded old heap of rags 


and tenderly placed them in the recesses | 


of the safe. There was one thing more— 
a package of Morrow’s letters. Now he 
did laugh, so she clutched them between 
her hands, overcome with shame and 
embarrassment; and_half-indignantly 
she turned and ran from the room, 
while her mother trailed after, with 
Mammy Jinny bringing up the rear. 
The Governor had rung to summon 
Simms and when he appeared Morrow 
pulled out his watch anxiously and © 
stared at it. He was expecting the chief 


of police any moment and he wanted 


him shown in as soon as he arrived.. © 
There was only one thing to be done 


to quell the spreading disturbance—that — 


was to weed out every colored man who 
had managed to get an appointment on 


the force. Scarcely had he come to that | 


decision when he heard the voice of a 
newsboy echoing through the streets 
calling another extra. He knew at once 
what that meant; he understood Noyes’ — 
anti-nigger policy and he knew he was 
doing his level best to stir up the biggest 
race-war that the State had ever known. 
The latest extra was announcing that a 
white woman had been shot by a nigger. 

Taking a stiff drink from the decanter 
on his buffet and ordering Barrington © 
to run down, choke off the newsboy and 
take his newspapers away from him, the 
Governor walked to the telephone and 
called up the city editor of Noyes’ fire- 
brand. 

“Hang the policy of the papah!” he 
shouted when the editor attempted to 
argue with him over the wire. He had 
already requested him to cut out his 
yellow extras and he had not seen fit yet 
to obey the mandate. “If you bring out 
one mo’ edition inside o’ twenty-fo’ 
hours, I'll place yo’ entire staff undah 
arrest—unde’stand?” Nettled, he hung 
up the receiver with a bang, and when 
Barrington had returned to tell him how 
he had fixed the little culprit who was 
caught selling the papers, the Governor | 
ordered a wire sent off at once to Ad- 
jutant-General Wood at Fort Worth to 
start the 7th and 8th regiments to follow — 
up the 5th, as reserves, and as the sec- © 
retary turned to go it occurred to him | 
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that he wanted a little talk with Senator 
Long. 

“Long ?” Barrington repeated, frankly 
astonished. “I reckon he’ll be su’prised, 
suh. He’s fought mighty hard t’ get that 
Prohibition Bill through both Houses— 
just as if he didn’t know all along you 
were goin’ to veto it.” Morrow turned 
away, a new look in his face. A little 
uncertainty seemed to have crept into 
his eyes and Barrington paused a little 
before he went on. “He'll probably do 
some cussin’ when he sees you—they 
say his vocabulary will give a woman 
fits an’ make a strong man weep tears 
of envy!” 

“T’ll risk it!’ Morrow snapped and 
Barrington disappeared to send his wire, 
just as Tilton, the chief of police strode 
in. 

The Governor was brief enough. He 
told him his nigger officers would have 
to go. The people resented nigger police 
and he felt that he could scarcely blame 
them. Tilton tried to argue that some of 
them were so light colored that they 
were almost white. 

“Tilton,” the Governor said conclu- 
sively, “either a man’s a niggah or he 
isn’t. Now go ahead on that basis an’ 
I’ll be responsible fo’ the consequences. 

He had hardly given his order when 
Noyes was announced. Of course the 
Governor knew at once what he wanted. 
To his mind the name of Noyes had be- 
come synonymous with whiskey. And 
whiskey he knew was at the foundation 
of the present trouble. So before he let 
Tilton go he gave him one last order 
and that was to send every man he could 
spare from the jail to close the saloons 
and keep them closed. Then he sat down 
to await the coming of one whom he 
felt was going to turn the tide of his en- 
tire life. 


V 


Senator Long had gotten his prohi- 
bition bill through both houses and it 
waited only the signature of the Gov- 
ernor to make it a law. It was evident 
that Noyes was anxious when he 
sauntered in and shook hands, though 
he boasted he could have stopped that 
Bill in the Senate, if he had not been 
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so sure of Morrow’s veto. The Govern- 
or looked at him strangely and let him 
amble on. The place was getting to look 
like heaven to him with all the niggers 
dead or on the run, and he fairly gloat- 
ed with triumph over the way the mob 
had burned a negro in a barrel of as- 
phalt the night before. 

The other turned away from him, 
sickened by the very thought of it all, 
and he went on chuckling over the big 
black bunch they had captured for the 
chain gang, and the gallons of whiskey 
that were being consumed by the mob to 
keep their spirits and their strength up 
to that pitch where a white man felt it 
was his duty to shoot a negro on sight— 
just because he was a negro. Noyes 
laughed comfortably as he recalled it all 
and he explained he had come in now to 
give the young Governor a bit of advice. 
He had heard that he had ordered all 
the saloons closed and the distiller con- 
sidered it mighty poor policy. It 
smacked too much of the prohibition- 
Long idea to be really consistent with 
Morrow’s political policy. Noyes won- 
dered, too, what good it would do to 
close the saloons anyway. But he was 
going to be amiable about it, even though 
it meant thousands of dollars out of his 
pocket, because he knew it would last 
but a few days only. 

“An’ when the troops come we kin 
drink to niggah: damnation in Noyes’ 
rye an’ enjoy it all the mo’ fo’ our tem- 
po’ary abstinence!” he laughed, glancing 
keenly at Morrow, who had turned his 
back, meditating deeply. 

“It wont be tempo’ary, Clif. It'll be 
fo’ good,” the Governor finally said in a 
low voice. Noyes wheeled sharply and 
stared at his back. Momentarily he was 
too astonished to speak. “I’ve been givin’ 
the whole thing a good deal o’ thought, 
Clif,” he went on quietly, “an’ I’ve come 
to some right definite conclusions. This 
volcano’s helped me along conside’able. 
We brought the niggahs over t’ this 
country, Clif—an’ I reckon we’re re- 
sponsible fo’ them while theah heah. If 
we've kept ’em like children, we’ve got 
to treat ’em like children. An’ we’re not 
in the habit, Clif, o’ pourin’ liquoh down 
the throats of our infants. Why, day 
befo’ yeste’day I had a count made an’ 
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theah were three thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven idle niggahs in the 
fifty-nine saloons o’ the levee district! 
That was the end, Clif, an’ the long an’ 
the sho’t of it is—we’re goin’ dry!” His 
voice had risen to a pitch of intensity, 
unaccustomed in him. 

Noyes waited a moment before he 
made any reply. The question was a 
ticklish one and he had to move care- 
fully, cautiously, diplomatically. It 
seemed to him at first as if Morrow’s 
work had affected his judgment, that 
the strain had been too much, that he 
had gone clean off his head. Then he 
spoke quietly and considerately. But the 
Governor stuck firmly to his statement. 
The State was going dry, and within a 
week—and that was the end of it. 

Noyes laughed shortly, a dry little 
laugh of disdain. It meant ruin for him 
if Morrow were really serious and he 
knew that Morrow could not be serious. 
Why, the only reason they had elected 
him, was because he was the only man 
strong enough in the State to fight pro- 
hibition and carry the people along with 
him. Didn’t he remember that, or did 
he think he had been elected on his 
good looks? He tried to laugh again, but 
somehow laughter died quickly in his 
throat. He stepped close to the Govern- 
or and he spoke very quietly. He re- 
minded him that he would take the 
liberty of calling a man a dirty coward 
who climbed over his friends into a big 
position, only to kick them away from 
under his feet when he got there. 

Morrow faced him, blazing. He had 
never promised either Noyes or Watson 
a thing when he accepted the nomina- 
tion and he felt free to act as he chose 
now. And he went on to tell him that, 
if he expected to use the government of 
~the State for the protection of his dis- 
tillery business, he had gotten hold of 
the wrong man. 

The distiller pleaded a moment. He 
did not want to resort to extreme 
measures. But he had firmly made up 
his mind that that bill must be vetoed. 
Ruin was staring him in the face; every 
dollar he had in the world had been 
placed in the business. And when the 
Governor finally, with sudden and un- 
expected fury declared he would pass 


the bill, even over Noyes’ dead body, 
the latter knew it was time to play the 
trump card he had carried up his sleeve 


. so long. He drew from his inside coat- 


pocket a wallet and folding it open 
slowly lifted from it a neatly folded 
sheet of paper, closely typewritten. 
Carefully unfolding it, he glanced over 
it to make sure that it was the right one, 
then he handed it over to the Governor 
with a request for him to read it. 

Morrow took the paper scornfully and 
ran an eye down the page. Looking up 
quickly at Noyes as if for explanation, 
he stepped closer to the window and 
read it again carefully. The document, 
as the Governor discovered, was a copy 
of a letter which Noyes admitted he had 
found in the attic of “Morrow’s Rest” 
—a letter which Belle, Jinny’s sister, had 
written to his grandfather before he 
had sold the slave girl down in New 
Orleans. He read it through a third time 
and seemed uncertain as to its meaning. 

“Even though he didn’t know I was 
his mothah,” Noyes quoted as if he 
knew the letter by heart. “You needn’t 
be afraid I'll say a single word.” 

“Well?” the Governor begged, still 
mystified. 

“The boy she talked about was yo’ 
fathah—that’s all,” Noyes infc med him, 
“You silly ass!’ Morrow laughed. 

“T’ve got the original heah in my 
pocket!” the other thundered, slapping 
his coat significantly. “Notice the date— 
June the eleventh,” he went on with as- 
surance. “Ol’ Mis’ Morrow died June 
the tenth, 1848, the evenin’ her son was 
bawn. Oh, I’ve looked it all up!” he 
cried as Morrow shot him a glance of 
contempt. “If you don’t believe me, you 
can do it yo’self! An’ what don’t appear 
in the reco’ds, the son died, too—that 
same night, I reckon, if he didn’t make 
his entry as a co’_pse—mebbe it was a 
gal. But anyway rathah than let 
Morrow’s Rest go ovah to my gran’- 
fathah—the man he’d scrapped with 
ovah a good-looking yellow gal—what 
does that deah ol’ southe’n gentleman do 
but put that same gal’s kid in the place 
of his wife’s, send the mothah to be sol’ 
in O’leans ma’ket, then light out him- 
self to the Mexican wah an’ get killed! 
—Now d’ye catch on?” 
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“Are you tryin’ to tell me with a 
straight face that my gran’mothah was 
a nigger?” the Governor demanded in- 
credulously. 

“What I’m tellin’ you is not only that 
yo’ gran’mothah was a niggah, Phil, but 
that yo’ a niggah, too! Now, you’ve got 
it square between the eyes!” 

“T’ll be damned if I don’ think you 
really believe it!” 

“I’m not the so’t of man to wuhk with 
fac’s I don’ know down to the ground,” 
the distiller reminded him. 

“We'll quit talkin’ about this, Clif, 
unde’stand?” he returned angrily. “It’s 
gone too fa’, an’ I don’ like it.” 

“But you'll end by believin’ it—ma’k 
my wo’d!” 

“What d’you think I am?” 

“T think yo’ a niggah, if you really 
ask me”—quietly, conclusively. 

The Governor paused a moment as if 
to master the rising fury mounting to 
his lips, then he ordered Noyes out of 
his presence. But the distiller held his 
ground and dared the Governor to let 
him question Mammy Jinny, if he was 
so sure of his position. Morrow laughed 
scornfully. Why shouldn’t he let him 
question Jinny? He could ask her any- 
thing he wished; he was even eager to 
see how she would take it, and he turned 
to ring the bell to summon Simms, who 
in turn was sent to call Jinny. 

When the old yellow woman finally 
dragged herself into the room, and she 
saw Noyes standing there, she fastened 
her eyes on him like a frightened ani- 
mal, waiting for the Governor to speak. 
But it was Noyes who was to question, 
so Morrow waved him permission to go 
on. From the very outset the woman 
was on her guard. She could not remem- 
ber her age in the first place, nor did 
she seem to remember whether she ever 
had had a sister named Belle. She did 
remember her old master, Philip Mor- 
row, who had been killed in the Mexican 
War—though when Noyes alluded to 
the scandal when old Morrow and old 
Hank Noyes had both been infatuated 
with the yellow girl, Belle, again her 
memory failed her. She did not even 
recall that any such person had ever 
been sold down in the slave market in 
New Orleans on June 12, 1848. Failing 
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to drag any statement from the woman 
that would in any way implicate her old 
master, Noyes begged the Governor to 
question her himself. 

Gently Morrow pleaded with her to 
try to recall if she had ever known any- 
thing about a yellow girl named Belle. 
For a moment off her guard, Jinny sul- 
lenly admitted that her old master had 
sold Belle probably because he had got- 
ten tired of her. 

“Now I got it!” Noyes shouted tri- 
umphantly. “You admit Belle—how’s 
that, Phil?” 

But his triumph was short-lived, for 
the woman, realizing that something 
serious was at stake and guarding what 
knowledge she really held as a kind of 
sacred trust, remained adamantine 
against their further cross-questioning. 
So terrified had she become that she 
withdrew her statement of the reason 
why Belle had been sold. Noyes prompt- 
ly lost his temper and tried to frighten 
her then into an admission that Govern- 
or Morrow’s father had been Belle’s 
son, when Jinny shrilly and defiantly 
reiterated that she knew nothing. She 
turned tottering to the door to make 
her escape, when he suddenly seized her 
by the wrist. 

“D’you think you can fool me’s easy’s 
all that?’ he cried threateningly as 
he pulled her away from the door. 
“D’you mean t’ say you’ve fo’gotten the 
time when you neahly tol’ Phil yo’self? 
That night up at Morrow’s Rest, when 
the dawgs were aftah yo’ Joe, trackin’ 
him down?—an’ you knew if Phil kep’ 
him in the house he’d be safe? Why, 
you had the wo’ds on the tip ©’ yo’ 
tongue—‘you got to keep him heah— 
‘cause he’s yo’ own—kin!’” 

“Quit it, Clif,” shouted Morrow, in- 
terfering as the old woman shrank 
away, trembling visibly. 

“But you didn’t say ’em, you ol’ piece 
of rock!” he continued determinedly. 
“You stood theah an’ let those wa’dens 
pull off Joe, an’ you knew what would 
happen—you knew that mob would tie 
him to a tree an’ po’ kerosene on his 
clo’s an’—” 

“Marse Phil!” she suddeny cried, 
agonized and pleadingly. The Governor 
seized Noyes’ arm and jerked him 
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away. And as Jinny turned to make 
good her escape, the distiller at once 
changed his tactics, still determined to 
drag some confession from her. He 
lowered his voice and pleadingly begged 
Morrow at least to read Belle’s letter to 
Jinny and if she failed to speak then he 
vowed not to utter another word. 

Morrow shook out the typewritten 
sheet disdainfully, requesting Jinny to 
wait and listen while he rapidly read to 
her its contents. 

“*Tune eleventh—night,’” he began 
quickly, nervously, as if he were prying 
into some memento with sacrilegious 
eyes and hated the wretched pettiness 
and stupidity of it. “ ‘Jinny has told me 
it is true,’” he read on in a low voice. 
“*Kimball is comin’ at eight in the 
mawnin’ an’ you are sellin’ me down the 
rivah. I think I could crawl t’ you on my 
han’s an’ knees if you would talk t’ 
_ me—jes’ once mo’—’” his voice broke 

and he glanced up at Noyes, who nodded 
to him to go on. “Look-aheah, Clif, 
what’s the good o’ goin’ on? It’s a dam’ 
indecency !” 

Jinny stood listening stolidly and as 
Noyes urged him to continue, he gave a 
slight shrug and went on: “ ‘I have done 
everything you wanted, but when I put 
my baby in Jinny’s a’ms fo’ her to take 
up to the house, I so’t o’ hoped I could 
see him sometimes, even though he did 
not know I was his mothah—an’ now 
you are sellin’ me down theah. I’m not 
askin’ you to change yo’ mind ’cause I 
know you wont—yo’ made that way. 
I’m goin’ to obey you now, jus’ like I 
always have. I’m goin’ down the rivah— 
though we both know what that means. 
Honey, you needn’t be scared I'll say a 
single wo’d—I want you nevah t’ think 
of me again—theah’s no use botherin’ 
any mo’’ ”—Morrow’s voice broke, but 
Noyes, with his eyes on Jinny, desper- 
ately urged him on. “ ‘But this is what 
I am tryin’ to make you feel,’ ” he went 
on. “‘fo’ yo’ own sake, be good to yo’ 
baby. Don’ treat him like you treated 
me. Make it all up to him, ‘cause if 
you don’t—somethin’ dreadful is goin’ 
t’ happen. I don’t know what, but I can 
feel it comin’—it’s somewheah in the 
da’k—outside. Dearest, I reckon yo’ 
smilin’, but this is gospel truth an’ I so 
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much want you t’ know in time. It’s 
gettin’ late. My candle is neahly gone, 
so I'll say good-by. If theah is a God, 
He’ll make you remembah yo’ son an’ 
fo’get his mothah. An’ now, dea:est, I 
hope you don’t mind my sayin’ fo’ the 
last time those wonde’ful wo’ds ’cause 
even now they ah wonde’ful—I love you 
—I love you’”—he paused, his face 
gone white, clutching the letter tightly. 

“It’s Belle a-talkin’!” Jinny suddenly 
burst forth, “It’s her very own v’ice—! 
O Gohd! O Gohd! Seems lak the 
yeahs done come back!” She broke into 
dry, racking sobs. Then tottering to him, 
she fell on her knees and seized his hand 
between her own shriveled fingers. 
“Marse Phil,’ she moaned, “we’n yo’ 
stood theah—readin’ Belle’s lettah—I 
sw’ar I saw her, ’way ’way back one 
turr’ble hot night lyin’ in bed, with her 
baby. The lightnin’ was commencin’ t’ 
jump an’ ev’rythin’ was quiet an’ so’t 0’ 
scarey. Seems if I didn’t dare ’stu’b her, 
but w’en I. done say what she gottah do 
—an’ she lift de li’le cryin’ thing an’ 
put him in my a’ms an’ den covah up 
her face quick in de bedclo’s—why, I 
caint fo’get. I done try all dis time an’ 
caint—’deed I caint, Marse Phil. What 
yo’ lookin’ at dat way, Marse Phil— 
Marse Phil?” Her cries died away in a 
terrified silence as Morrow’s eyes, un- 
seeing, stared far into space, the revela- 
tion slowly driving itself into his 
numbed brain. He stood mechanically 
stroking her hair; then looking down at 
her with an effort, he spoke very gently. 

“An’ my fathah was—her son?” he 
whispered. Jinny turned away, her head 
bowed in silence. But Morrow knew 
now. The brand was on his soul—the 
secret tenderness, the inexplicable sym- 
pathy he had always found swelling 
in his heart for his plantation niggers— 
the secret hunger he had always felt to 
mete out justice to a black skin as he 
would mete it out te a white brother. 
He raised Jinny to her feet and begging 
her to maintain silence, he sent her from 
the room. 


VI 


“An’ he died gloriously—killed in 
battle!” the Governor muttered under 
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his breath. “Killed in battle! I reckon 
that’s getting off easy! An’ I’m his 
namesake!” He paused thoughtfully, 
then he crushed the letter in his hand 
with a sudden spasm of rage. “So I’m a 
niggah—oh! A niggah!” he cried half 
to himself. 

It was the moment for Noyes to 
strike. He held Morrow now in the 
palm of his hand. The revelation meant 
that Governor Morrow, strictly speak- 
ing, was nobody and that all his prop- 
erty, including Morrow’s Rest, right- 
fully belonged to his opponent. But that 
one hesitated to take unfair advantage. 
What he wanted was the veto of the 
Long prohibition bill and that was ali he 
asked for. To his intense astonishment, 
Morrow clung to his resolution. He 
meant to make that bill a law. 

“Phil,” the distiller said calmly. “I 
don’t think you quite realize what a nice 
big bust-up it’d be if people knew they 
had a niggah Gove’noh!” 

“So yo’ tryin’ to make me veto that 
bill even though I know prohibition’s 
the right thing?” he retorted. Noyes 
nodded smilingly, patiently. “Well, I 
wont do it!” he added furiously. “If 
I’m a niggah myself, that’s all the mo’ 
reason I should help the othah niggahs !” 

The distiller stood clenching his fists, 
black with rage. A few syllables of pro- 
test passed his lips, then quickly and 
with admirable will-power he controlled 
himself. He knew there was little use in 
trying to coerce Morrow by threats. 
He knew too well that stubborn inde- 
pendence in Morrow’s blood which had 
kept the feud between their respective 
families aflame for three generations. 
The Long Bill would not reach the Gov- 
ernor before Friday. That meant giving 
him three days to think it over. He re- 
solved to be amiable and to call again 
on that afternoon. 

The Governor laughed almost hys- 
terically at the thought of three days 
making any difference in his attitude 
and he was glad and relieved when 
Barrington entered with a telegram and 
ended the interview. Noyes left with 
the admonition that he would resume 
the question on Friday. 

The wire was from Colonel Knapp. 
His regiment had managed to catch the 


morning express and was due to arrive 
in a few moments. The din of drunken 
rioters in the streets had by no means 
died down and Barrington was amused 
when a party of men with ‘unsteady 
voices and still more unsteady legs 
stopped under the windows of the Gov- 
ernor’s study to cheer him, punctuating 
their enthusiasm with frequent revolver 
shots. The unexpected, drunken sere- 
nade right under Morrow’s own win- 
dows brought Georgie back to his study, 
pale and frightened. She had left her 
mother in an upper back room where 
she had gone sound asleep in spite of 
her nervous terror. But Georgie herself 
had not slept, and when she slid quietly 
into the room and stood there, the first 
sound of her so unexpected voice made 
Morrow turn, startled, and with almost 
wild inquiry in his eyes. 

There was no danger, Barrington as- 
sured her. The crowd of rioters was 
moving on and presently they would be 
out of sight. He listened to Governor 
Morrow’s orders, first to receive Col- 
onel Knapp, then to drop into police 
headquarters to see whether Tilton had 
carried out his commands. Then, 1¢- 
membering to apprise the Governor 
that he had found Senator Long and 
that the Senator would call on him that 
evening, with a courtly bow to the girl 
who still stood there, he turned to go, 
leaving Morrow alone with her. 

He had something to say to her, Mor- 
row began for greeting, and as Barring- 
ton ‘slid the folding doors close together 
after him, she felt that she had some- 
thing to say to him, if he were going to 
receive such a man as Senator Long in 
his house—the white nigger—the person 
who entertained niggers at his dinner 
table! She dreaded to think that he was 
cultivating the acquaintance of such a 
man and she was certain that he would 
use it against the Governor later on. She 
smiled through her protestations, but 
there was a vein of deep seriousness in 
it, after all. When he told her that he 
had gone over to Senator Long’s side 
and was a partisan of prohibition at last, 
that he knew now that was the only way 
to deal with the negro problem, she very 
quietly acquiesced with him, so far as 
prohibition in itself was concerned. But 
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what troubled her beyond endurance 
was the fact that he, a southern gentle- 
man, was about to receive under his 
roof as a visitor one who treated negroes 
on a plane of equality. It would not be 
long, she felt, before they would label 
him too as that most loathsome of 
pariahs—a white nigger! 

The crucial moment had come when 
he knew he must tell her the truth. He 
had the courage now and he felt that if 
he waited his nerve might go back on 
him. There was only one thing to be 
done; so he gritted his teeth and faced 
her gravely. He told her first that she 
must break their engagement at once. 

She smiled at him, not comprehend- 
ing, even though he had said that he 
knew they could never make one an- 
other happy. There was something else 
that he was holding back. She knew that 
and she told him that it was her right 
to know all. Agonized, her mind fiooded 
with love for him, she could find but 
one reason. She had offended him, and 
with a wild little cry she ran toward him 
and begged him to forgive her if she 
had done anything in the world to 
wound him. 

Morrow shrank from her, his own 
heart aching to suffocation. It was the 
hardest thing he had ever faced in his 
life. He wanted to drag her now to his 
breast and to hold her there, and yet he 
knew he must put her out of his life. 

“Don’t be foolish, Georgie, if you can 
help it!” he cried, pushing her away 
from him. “It’s not you—it’s—it’s me!” 

“T see,” she said quietly in a low voice 
and staring at him curiously. “You’ve 
stopped loving me. I’m sorry—” She 
turned on her heel and blindly staggered 
toward the door. 

“Stopped lovin’ you!” he cried pain- 
fully. “If I only had, it would be a mil- 
lion times easiah fo’ both of us! But I 
haven’t, Georgie, I haven’t—” 

“Then why don’t you tell me what it 
is?” she interrupted, terrified. “O, Phil, 
I’m afraid!” 

He went to her and leading her to a 
chair, begged her to sit down. Then 
slowly, carefully selecting his words, he 
told her that pretty soon people would 
be calling him a white nigger, and that 
it would not be a nickname as it was in 
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the case of Senator Long, but—the 
truth! A white nigger! That’s what he, 
the last and proudest of the Morrows 
had become and presently his name 
would be a by-word on the lips of all 
those over whom he had once lorded it. 
She sat staring at him silently, and he 
turned away uncomfortably from those 
rebuking eyes that seemed to be search- 
ing into the depths of his soul and con- 
demning him. And he went on to tell 
her quietly how his grandmother Mor- 
row had died and her son, too, in the 
hour of his birth. How his grandfather, 
in order to keep Morrow’s Rest from 
going over to the Noyes side of the 
family had substituted his quadroon 
girl’s baby in the place of his dead boy, 
and how Clif Noyes had found the 
quadroon girl’s letter and when Jinny 
had been confronted with it she had ad- 
mitted everything. 

Without a word she listened to his 
whole recital; then when she spoke, it 
was to refuse to believe any of his con- 
fession—tossing her head in agony, in 
shame at the very thought that she 
could have loved one who might be a 
negro. When he firmly assured her that 
he would scarcely have told her unless 
it were the truth, she buried her face in 
her hands with a cry of misery. It was 
the truth, then! He was a negro! 

Leaping to her feet as if to run from 
his presence, he stepped before her to 
block the way. She looked at his white 
face, drawn with determination. Into 
his burning eyes there had leaped such 
terrible passion that she stood trans- 
fixed, fascinated by the strange expres- 
sion so unaccustomed in his delicate, 
highly-bred countenance. 

“Geo’gie, I can’t break it off—I 
thought I could, but I can’t!” he cried 
wildly. “I tell you I’m white—I’m all 
Morrow—theah’s ha’dly a drop of the 
othah! We'll hush it up,” he went on 
coaxingly. “You love me—we’'ll go 
right on as if nothin’ had happened. It’s 
been kept all this time—it’ll go on bein’ 
kept. Oh, I’ll arrange with Clif—an’ 
mammy’ll nevah tell! Honey !—Geo’- 
gie!—heah’s the chance to show how 
much you care! An’ you'll take it—ycs, 
you will! Love’s the only thing to carry 
us across, an’, thank God! it’s goin’ to!” 
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He swung toward her with outstretched 
arms, and she shrank from him with 
a cry of disgust, tossing her head 
proudly. “It’s all right,” he went on 
fiercely, maddened by her repellant 
manner. “You love me an’ it’s all right! 
Nothin’ in the wo’ld can stop us now— 
my precious—my little precious—my 
wife!” Folding his arms about her, he 
dragged her struggling, close against his 
breast and covered her face frantically 
with kisses. With a_ heart-rending 
scteam of terror, she finally tore her- 
self away from him and flinging her- 
self into a chair buried her ‘burning 
face against the deeply padded arm, 
shrinking and crouching there, writh- 
ing like one outraged beyond all mortal 


endurance. He stepped blindly toward. 


her again and tried to seize her hand, 
but she shrank sobbing hysterically and 
in a paroxysm of nervous horror, she 
leaped suddenly to her feet. 

“Let me go! Stop it! Stop it, I say!” 
she shrieked as she tried to dart past 
him toward the door. The inborn con- 
tempt of generations for the black 
blood that flowed in his veins, turned 
her momentarily into a half-demented 
thing, frantic to escape from the touch 
of one who had become unspeakably 
loathsome. As she rushed toward the 
door, he again barred the way and she 
stood there a prisoner, vainly beating 
her little hands on the panels. 

“Yo’ jus’ like all the othahs!” he mut- 
tered. Then his voice rose into a cry of 
despair as he hurried on, hurling im- 
precation after imprecation. “If I’d 
only known—if I’d only felt theah was 
nothin’ but lies in yo’ smiles an’ yo’ 
kisses !” 

She covered her ears with her hands 
to shut out the maddening sound of 
his voice and when he seized them in 
both his own and held them so tight, 
she cowered before him. 

“An’ that’s the love you were always 
talkin’ about!” he shouted, carried on 
by the torrent of his passion. “I 
thought it was the biggest thing on 
ea’th—an’ now wheah is it? You po’, 
shallow little creature, how do you dare 
say the wo’d? Yes, you can stand heah 
an’ shake an’ shuddah, but my gran’- 
mothah—do you heah—my niggah 


gran’mothah, that quadroon slave gal! 
—could have given you points right an’ 
left how to play the game! She passed 
up her child an’ her life, she went to 
hell without a sound—an’ her last 
wo'ds to the man that made her do it 
were: ‘I love you!’” 

Struggling vainly to free herself 
from his brutal, desperate grasp, she 
found herself gathered again to him in 
spite of ‘her fierce, persistent resist- 
ance. 

“No, I didn’t mean that, da’lin—I 
don’ know what I’m sayin’,” he went 
on soothingly, as if to quiet the nervous 
spasm of her frame, still shaking from 
head to foot. ‘“Fo’give me, Geo’gie— 
you gottah fo’give me! You wont go 
back on me—you wont leave me— 
Geo’gie—!” 

There was a thunderous knock on 
the door, and almost immediately Bar- 
rington slid it open. Behind him stood 
Colonel Knapp and two subalterns. 
Morrow, half-dazed, let go his grasp of 
the girl in his arms; she turned in- 
stantly and without a sound darted past 
the men and out through the open door, 
Swaying a little, as if half-blinded by 
the storm of his own emotion, one hand 
went up to his choking throat and he 
steadied himself against a chair, while 
the room seemed to whirl around and 
around, 

When Barrington spoke, his voice 
seemed very far away. Then with a 
supreme effort Morrow shook himself 
together and when Colonel Knapp 
faced him cordially with an  out- 
stretched hand, he remembered the 
— city that lay stretched below 
nim. 


VII 


Colonel Knapp’s crack 5th regiment 
swept the streets of the Capital clean 
of rioters in less time than it took them 
to run in from Forth Worth. Here and 
there a little guard of militiamen still 
stood on duty, and sentries patroled the 
levee on picket duty. Otherwise the 
city was as quiet as a tomb. In less than 
three days from the time Colonel 
Knapp took command, absolute order 
had been restored. 
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On the afternoon of the third day, 
Governor Morrow felt that he could at 
last settle down to the regular routine 
of business. He stepped into his private 
office in the Capitol building and found 
Barrington there submerged in a deluge 
of correspondence. The young politi- 
cian looked around the stately old room 
with a new interest. He was to stand 
here alone for the remainder of his 
term and fight single-handed against 
the very forces that had elected him. 
Outside the afternoon sun shot glanc- 
ing rays into the faded room and the 
long, rich, red draperies and the mas- 
sive walnut furniture gleamed brightly 
under its illuminating touch. - 

Morrow walked to the great fireplace 
and stood there staring ‘thoughtfully 
at the burning logs. Overhead hung the 
portrait of some former Governor, 
middle-aged, pompous, the constitution 
conspicuously gripped in his hand, 
thunder-clouds rolling just behind his 
head. He smiled quietly to himself. He 
wondered if ever before any predeces- 
sor had to face such a storm as would 
presently break about his own person. 
Barrington called him from his dream 
to plunge into business. 

First there was that letter from the 
new college at Palmersville. They want- 
ed the Governor to give an address. It 
was an institution for negroes, and 
though the little secretary expected 
Morrow to dismiss the matter quickly 
with a rebuke, he was astonished to 
hear his request to file it for further 
consideration. Next in the heap of mail 
was a letter from the-Courant. 

“Theah beggin’ me t’ quit writin’ 
messages “bout ’em ¢t’ the othah pa- 
pahs,” Morrow laughed as he glanced 
down the sheet hurriedly. “Down on 
theah ham-bones, are they? Well, I 
reckon the city knows wheah t’ lay a 
good big share o’ blame fo’ all this 
cyclone!” He tossed the letter across 
the big table to Barrington with a re- 
quest to tear it up. He had no reply 
to make to the Courant’s overtures. 

Turning away from the desk nerv- 
ously, and finding it was nearly half 
after three, he pushed back the rest of 
the mail irritably and concluded to 
finish that business on the morrow. 


« 
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It was evident to Barrington that 
the Governor was more than usually 
restless. He expected a call from Col- 
onel Knapp and as for the line of visit- 
ors waiting in the ante-room he wanted 
them turned away that day. He was 
going to be too busy with appointments 
to bother with complaints or congratu- 
lations. But Noyes happened to be wait- 
ing in that line and it was not in him to 
be turned away with any kind of ex- 
cuse. Of course what he wanted was to 
know whether the Governor had 
changed his mind about signing the 
Long Prohibition Bill, and Morrow de- 
cided to see him and get it over as 
soon as possible. 

However, he expected Senator Long, 
and he wanted to see that individual 
first before he plunged into a melée 
with his kinsman Noyes. Besides he 
had made a special appointment with 
the Senator and he expected him now 
at any moment. He rummaged through 
the papers on his desk to find the Long 
Bill; then as he glanced over it to be- 
come familiar with every detail before 
Senator Long arrived, Barrington 
gathered up his letters and turned to 
go. There was one thing more, how- 
ever, which the Governor wanted Bar- 
rington to do. 

“Heah’s a list o’ six o’ the mos’ 
prominent niggahs in the city—” He 
glanced up, to find Barrington grinning 
from ear to ear. “What are you grin- 
nin’ at?” he demanded irritably. 

“Nothin’, suh. ‘Six of the mos’ 
prominent niggahs’—that’s all,” he re- 
plied, forcing back a laugh. 

“T reckon theah’s no reason why a 
niggah shouldn’t be prominent, is 
theah?” Morrow flashed sternly. “Any- 
way, heah they are, an’ I want you t’ 
write askin’ ’em t’ meet Senatoh 
Wheelright an’ Speakah Evans an’ me, 
heah in my office, t’-morrow at ten.” 

“A’bitration with niggahs?” snorted 
Barrington, taking the list disgustedly. 
“T reckon that’s a depa’ture!” 

“The mo’ a’bitration, the less riotin’— 
that’s mighty cleah t’ me, at any rate!” 
the Governor retorted with a quick 
glance of disapproval. Just then the 
door-keeper made his appearance and 
announced Senator Long. “Show him 
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in, will you?” he added, glancing again 
at Barrington. “An’ then see we're not 
distu’bed.” 

Barrington turned on his heel and 
followed the door-keeper out, and 
Morrow sank back in his chair, press- 
ing his hand slowly over his eyes in a 
gesture of great fatigue and utter de- 
spair. Other matters save questions of 
State were lying heavily on his heart. 
Georgie was gone, he felt, for good. 
And yet it was he who had sent her 
away. The truth had been too much for 
her. And yet could he have honestly 
and manfully gone on deceiving her 
only some day perhaps to face the 
crisis when negro blood would have 
meant a tragedy for them both! A 
white nigger! Yes, there was no getting 
around that wretched fact. Even now 
as the door opened and the tall, gaunt, 
bent frame of Senator Long appeared 
on his threshold for the first time, he 
knew that even he, who had spent his 
life with negroes, was his racial su- 
perior. 

Morrow rose to greet him and he 
looked into the weary, furrowed face, 
deeply as it lit up with a brilliant, mag- 
netic smile, and somehow all at once 
his heart swelled with a kind of grati- 
tude. He grasped the big, brown hand 
cordially and bade him sit down. He 
was in the presence of the despised 
“white nigger’”—the courageous white 
man who had spent his life toiling for 
the social emancipation of the trouble- 
some race to which he himself belonged. 

“Yo’ lookin’ so’t o’ done up, an’ I 
don’t wondah!” the Senator began so- 
licitously, paternally. He was nearly 
twice the Governor’s age and he felt he 
might talk as to his own son. “Now 
you’ve ended this trouble,” he went on, 
“you mus’ take care o’ yo’self, suh. 
Yo’ gettin’ t’ be a heap sight too im- 
portant a man t’ play six-handed 
euchah with yo’ health!” he laughed 
warningly. “What’s the mattah?” he 
added as he dropped into a chair be- 
fore the Governor’s desk, spreading 
himself comfortably. 

_“T’m_ well,” Morrow replied hur- 
riedly, as he lifted a box of cigars from 
his desk drawer and offered one to 
Long. “It’s this way, Senatoh. You 
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remembah our talk las’ Wednesday 
night?” 

“I sho’ly do,” Long replied, taking 
a cigar. Then as he turned over the 
Havana in his fingers, he chuckled 
softly. “Say, these look mighty rich fo’ 
an ol’ man who’s smoked nothin’ but 
stogies all his life, but I’ll have a try— 
well?” he concluded questioningly as 
an invitation to continue. 

“You tol’ me such a lot that I’d 
nevah hea’d b’fo-—you got me all 
mixed up,” the Governor went on. 
“Evah since, I’ve been goin’ round 
with a whole new set of ideas buzzin’ 
in the back o’ my head, an’ now that 
I’ve got a little time, I want you t 
finish.” 

“Well, suh,” the Senator began, 
drawling out his words slowly, awk- 
wardly, “when you tol’ me you was 
goin’ t’ pass my Prohibition Bill, ’stead 
o’ vetoin’ it quicker’n a wink, I was 
plumb knocked out! Cause I always 
thought you was one o’ them nose-in- 
the-air niggah-hatahs that—” 

“T was, Senatoh,” Morrow inter- 
rupted, “an’ I reckon I am still. But 
the riots taught me somethin’ was clean 
wrong with the system. Prohibition 
seemed a step in a good direction, an’ 
then—othah things came up—an’—an’ 
Senatoh, I want t’ do the right thing!” 
He turned away uneasily, and as if lost 
in a dream, he went on eagerly, half 
to himself, while the man opposite 
stared at him in sudden amazement. 
“T don’t want t’ hate the niggahs,” the 
Governor was saying. “I’d like to feel 
about ’em the same as you do. But—you 
see I was bawn an’ brought up the othah 


‘way, an’ somehow I can’t shake it off. 


But these las’ three days, I—well. I’ve 
felt that if I didn’t, somethin’ inside o’ 
me would just catch fire an’ bu’n me 
clean up! It sounds foolish, don’t it? 
But I always did take responsibility 
pretty ha’d!” 

Long felt that what Morrow needed 
most now was a little sleep, but if he 
were really serious about the negroes 
all he had to do was to fall in line. 
There was no use of trying to stop a 
big ocean wave. And that’s just what it , 
meant if he should attempt to stand up 
against democracy and humanity and 
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civilization. All he had to do was to 
swim with the wave and just see how 
far up the beach it would land him. 

“But the niggahs,” Morrow pleaded 
as if in extenuation of the stand he had 
once made, “you know how they are! 
They have theah chance an’ then don’ 
take it. They’ah free—they can do what 
they please—” 

“Free—!” Long interrupted storm- 
ily. “Good Lawd! You can’t set free a 
race o’ slaves jus’ by knockin’ off theah 
chains! That’s the fi’st step, 0’ co’se, 
but the real wo’k’s got t’ come latah. 


If ev’ry intelligent niggah had the vote, : 


that means he’d have a right powe’ful 
lot o’ self-respect, too.” 

“Intelligent!” Morrow echoed. “But 
they’ah not! They’ah lazy black beasts 
—theah’s somethin’ wrong with: theah 
brains—all they got is a spinal co’d!” 

“Eddicate ’em!” advised the Senator 
dryly. 

“A niggah who knows Greek an’ 
spo’ts a fancy wais’coat!” growled 
Morrow with a shade of disgust. 

“Lea’n ’em how t’ be fa’mahs an’ 
ca’pentahs an’ bricklayahs—I mean 
them that aint the brain t’ be doctahs 
an’ lawyahs an’ preachahs,” he ex- 
plained with a big flourish. 

“An’ then who'll be left to plough 
the fields an’ pick the cotton?” the other 
asked apprehensively. 

“Them that’s too lazy t’ lea’n, suh— 
both black an’ white. Oh, theah’ll be 
enough, don’t you fret yo’self!’’ Long 
laughed comfortably. 

“But a sma’t niggah—that don’t 
know how t’ keep his place!” the other 
suggested. 

“It all depends, son, on what his 
place is—a stall nex’ do’ t’ the hosses, 
or atwo-storied frame house, jus’ roun’ 
the co’nah from the chu’ch!” he replied 
with a shade of rebuking sarcasm. 

“Yo’ dead wrong, suh,” Morrow 
flashed. “But I wish t’ God you 
weren't! When you come. right down 
to’t, the niggah’s not a man, he’s an 
animal—he’s an African savage—all 
teeth an’ claws—it’s monkey blood he’s 
got in him, an’ you can’t evah change 
it—no, not in a thousan’ yeahs!” He 
faced Long condemningly. 

“Young fellah,” the Senator began, 
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leaning over the table and speaking 
very earnestly, “don’t say wods like 
them, not even t’ yo’self! They’ah 
wicked, an’ what’s mo’ they aint true!” 
he cried, his voice ringing with indig- 
nation. “Ev’ry niggah’s a man. You an’ 
me have had mo’ time t’ push ahead— 
that’s the only diff’rence between us! 
We're all men an’ we’re all doin’ the 
same ‘ thing—stumblin’ an’ fallin’ 
t’gethah, on our jou’ney t’ God. So 
theah’s no use sayin’. the las’ ranks 
aint got no business t’ go wheah the 
fi’st are leadin’ ’em. I reckon, suh, that 
aint square play! If it comes t’ that’ 
sonny,’ he went on smilingly and 
more calmly, “our own ancestohs used 
theah tails an’ theah feet with a powe’- 
ful degree o’ fluency! But that aint 
kept us, ’s fah’s I can see, from puttin’ 
on all the airs we know how!” 

“Then it’s yo’ idea,” Morrow asked 
bitterly, “the niggahs should be treated 
like equals?” 

Equality for a few, but not all, was 
Long’s doctrine of justice. But give 
them time, he warned. Time had made 
the white man, and it would make the 
negro. Even though it would not help 
much at present, the work of the pres- 
ent generation would bear fruit in the 
future. And what are we, anyway, but 
servants of the coming generations! 
We work and think and suffer for 
those who are to follow us, and they 
in turn will work and suffer for those 
to follow them. And there is no end in 
the everlasting, progressive cycles of 
civilization. The Senator felt that if 
he could not close his eyes, as he sat 
there, and look far off along the ages 
and see the country that he had fought 
for all his life holding just one people, 
working shoulder to shoulder for the 
common good and the glory of God— 
then he knew that he, too, would feel 
disconsolate and bitter. But that had 
been his little dream of happiness for — 
over forty years and he knew it must 4 
come true. They were living to make 
that dream come true, and that was the 
best part of it, because it was real—as 
real as they themselves were as they,sat 
there pondering! 

It was wonderful to Morrow—that | 
Utopian idea—and work to him, as it © 
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was to Long, was reward in itself; but 
he wanted more; he wanted to get to 
the top! And he felt that he must be 
right on this great question in order to 
get there. The welfare of the negroes 
was weighing him down, oppressing 
him. 

“Don’t let it!” the Senator advised 
heartily. “Remembah it’s comin’ out 
all right—soonah or latah—fast or 
slow !” 

“How? 
begged, 
emotion. 

“When yo’ as ol’ as me, sonny,” he 
began simply, “you'll b’lieve in a God 
above us. that’s a real sho’ thing! I 
reckon that God knew what He was 
doin’ when He let us bring the niggahs 
ovah heah. He knew we’d have t’ go 
through an awful lot b’fo’ that could 
be made right, an’ I reckon He knew, 
too, that in the end we’d be a blame 
sight bettah nation than we evah were 
b’fo’. Ye know, sonny, that’s a way 
God has. He lets us tu’n the bad into 
good. Sometimes I think we oughtah 
thank Him mo’ fo’ that’n an’thin’ else.” 

“Tu’n the bad into good,” Morrow 
muttered half to himself. “How could 
I do that?” 

“Try an’ like the niggahs,” Long said 
kindly. “That don’t mean = sayin’ 
they’ah’s good as you—it’s one to a 
million they aint. But hatin’s the ol’ 
way o’ gettin’ round the folks that 
bothah ye—likin’s up-to-date! So crack 
a smile, sonny, an’ stick out yo’ han’s 
an’ all pull together—top an’ bottom— 
rich an’ po’—black an’ white! I reckon 
that’s the trick t’ keep this ol’ wo’ld 
movin’ good an’ fast!” 

“T reckon yo’ right,’ Morrow said, 
rousing himself, and rising, he stepped 
eagerly to Long’s side. “I’m glad you 
_ came t’ see me, Senatoh,” he added 
- boyishly. “I needed some one t’ talk t’ 
me, jus’ like you’ve done. P’haps it 
wont be long before you know why.” 
There was a look of pain in Morrow’s 
eyes, and he turned away uncomfort- 
ably as Long shambled to his feet. 

“Yo’ the real stuff, suh!” the Senator 
exclaimed enthusiastically. “We need 
men like you—and those of us who’re 
black, they need you most of all!” 


Why?” 
his voice 


the young man 
choking with 
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The Governor dropped his head for. 
a moment, then straightening back his 
shoulders, he took a long deep breath 
as if he had come to a decision. How 
far Long had helped him to that deci- 
sion, he never knew. At any rate Mor- 
row could see his duty now, mapped out 
before his eyes in burning letters of fire. 
“Those of us who are black, they need 
you most of all!” That message rang 
over and over in his brain, calling him 
to the conflict. It was his destiny, and 
he was going to face it as a man 
should. 

He turned and gave his hand to the 
old Senator; the latter wrung it 
heartily and as he hastened to leave, 
fearing he had kept the Governor al- 
ready longer than he should have, he 
suddenly remembered that his friends 
in both the Houses were particularly 
anxious to have the young Governor 
make an address to the departing troops 
and to the assembled citizens as the 
two regiments passed the Capitol on 
the way to the railway station. 

“Now you think up somethin’ t’ say 
—good an’ easy, you unde’stand— 
somethin’ that'll clinch the mem’ry o’ 
these fo’ days o’ crime an’ set ’em look- 
in’ in the right direction! It’s a great 
chance, suh’, it sho’ly is!” 

“All right,” Morrow said in a low 
voice. “You’ve done a lot fo’ me t’-day 
—more’n you know—jus’ now!” 

The Senator shambled to the door and 
as he reached it, he paused to wave him 
a good-by. “What you got t’ remem- 
bah, sonny,” he called back, “is that if 
a man wo’ks ha’d enough an’ loves 
ha’d enough, things can’t help bein’ all 
right in the end. Carry that in yo 
mental vest pocket, will you? So long!” 
With that he was gone. Morrow. stood 
for a moment thoughtfully, then arous- 
ing himself he stepped to his desk and 
pressed the. bell with a determined 
thrust. 

“Send in Mr. Noyes,” he said as the 
doorkeeper appeared. 


VITl 


Morrow sank into the chair again be- 
fore his desk. The wearied look in his 
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face had vanished and given place to 
one of resolute courage. He was no 
longer at sea. He picked up the Long 
Bill and turned it over in his fingers 


almost lovingly. That would be the first: 


step in his great battle. As he sat there 
pencil in hand, going carefully over 
each resolution that had meant Senator 
Long’s life struggle, the door opened 
and Noyes stepped hurriedly into the 
room. His face was flushed, his manner 
alert with suppressed nervousness. As 
he stepped across the room, Morrow 
looked up and it seemed to him as his 
visitor approached that Noyes was 
stepping a little unsteadily. It was evi- 
dent to him that he had been imbibing 
some of his own rye. 

The Governor greeted him coolly, 
and Noyes sat down in a chair op- 
posite. 

“Tt’s Friday, Phil,” he began quietly, 
significantly. “You know I said I was 
comin’ back Friday.” 

“Come along now—what is 
(Morrow demanded sharply. 

“What are you goin’ t’ do about that 
Bill?” he burst out suddenly, rising in 
uncontrollable agitation. 

“T’m goin’ t’ let that Bill go through, 
Cliff,” the other told him quickly, coolly. 
“T’m goin’ t’ see this State go dry.” He 
arose, facing his antagonist grimly. 
“So now that yo’ on, Cliff, go home an’ 
drink up all the liquoh on the premises! 
Get roarin’ drunk—make the most 0’ 
the time that’s left! Then jump into the 
biggest vat you can find an’ drown 
yo’self!” 

Noyes kept his temper admirably. 
It was evident that he had come pre- 
pared for a wordy battle, and he had 
come prepared to go down on his knees 
and bootlick. He begged for just a 
couple of moments’ patience and he 
wandered in a half-maudlin fashion 
into another recital of how he had 
slaved like a nigger himself for the 
past forty years to build those distil- 
leries, and now that he had begun to 
coin results he was not going to let a 
fool come along and break up the whole 
trade just because he was suffering 
from a wheel in his head that he called 
his conscience. 

“You don’ know what this means!” 


it?” 
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he cried in a paroxysm of emotion, 
wiping away the sweat from his fore- 
head. “Ev’ry cent I got is in them dis- 
tille’ies—you’ve smashed my papah, 
an’ I nevah said a wo’d about it, did 
I? But if my distille’ies go, I’m in a re- 
ceivah’s han’s myself—sold out— 
down and out. An’ I'll be fifty nex’ 
May—that’s too ol’ t’ try again.” 

“I’m goin’ t’ sign that Bill,” the 
Governor reiterated quietly. 

“All right!” he cried, slapping his 
knee and getting on his feet. “You’ve 
done it yo’self!” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“T mean that if you don’t veto that 
Prohibition Bill—right now while I’m 
watchin’ you—I’ll go straight from this 
heah place t’ the Courant Buildin’ an’ 
have ’em publish yo’ niggah gran’- 
mothah’s lettah on the front page o’ 
theah evenin’ edition!” 

“That’s soonah ’n I’d_ expected, 
Cliff,” his kinsman rejoined with a 
smile, steadily. 

“An’ I'll have an editorial t’-morrow 
tellin’ the people o’ this State jest why 
theah Gove’noh wants ’em t’ go dry!” 
he sneered, his anger rising for the first 
time. “When he was a white man, he 
was all fo’ the whites—now that he’s 
black, he’s down on ’em! Do you know 
what’s makin’ you pass this Bill? It’s 
race feelin’, ye dam’ niggah ye!” 

The Governor flashed one look at 
his antagonist, then stepping quickly 
to his desk, he pulled the Bill under his 
hand and signed it. Then he rose and 
pointing to it, he looked Noyes calmly 
in the eye. 

“That Bill’s a law now,” he said. 

“Ye dam’ fool—’ Noyes growled, 
beside himself with rage as he sprang 
forward and tried to snatch the Bill 
from Morrow’s hands. As quickly the 
Governor had turned to the bell in his 
desk and putting his thumb on the but- 
ton, held it there until the doorkeeper 
appeared. He handed the Bill to that 
official with a request to put it in the 
safe and then to send Barrington to 
him at once. 

“So you think you’ve done me, don’t 
you?” Noyes snarled, facing Morrow 
again menacingly as the latter sat © 
down again at his desk. “Knocked out | 











my business, have you?” He grinned 
with rage and triumph. “Well, what of 
it, you sma’t Aleck? Say, give us the 
size of yo’ income, will yo’? Twenty— 
twenty-five thousan’? Is it all in cotton? 
Aint you got any good bonds? No? 
Well, aftah all, cotton’s safe! You see 
I’m int’rested, ’cause it’s my income, 
now!” he shouted, his voice sinking 
deeper and becoming more terrible as 
he thundered on, now fully sobered by 
the hopeless turn of affairs, “All yo’ 
property, yo’ plantation, yo’ town 
house, Morrow’s Rest—they b’long t’ 
me now, they ah mine now! They’ve 
been long enough in the han’s o’—” 

Morrow had leaped to his feet, his 
hands clenched, when the door opened 
and Barrington swung into the room. 

“Miss Byrd, suh, is in my office, 
wantin’ t’ see you,” he called out cheer- 
fully. Noyes picked up his hat and 
stick, then ostentatiously looked at his 
watch. 

“Ten aftah fo’. I reckon I gottah 
hustle—they’ah in press at five,” he 
muttered as he paused, carefully pulling 
on his gloves. “Remembah me to Miss 
Georgie, wont you,” he laughed. 
“Well, s’long, Phil, ol’ man! Pa’don me 
if I don’t shake han’s.” 

“A touch o’ gout, i> it?” Barrington 
chirped up, annoyed at the evident in- 
sult in Noyes’ manner. 

“No, it’s not that, young fellah,” he 
answered with a significant glance to- 
ward Morrow, “it’s a touch of—ol’ 
Southe’n prejudice, I reckon, that’s 
all!” And he was gone. 

“Ask Miss Byrd kindly t’ step in 
heah, Barrington, will you?” the 
Governor said quietly, without looking 
at him. 


IX 


Morrow crossed the room slowly to 
the fireplace and leaning his’ arms on 
the mantel-shelf, he dropped his head 
in his hands. Every nerve was tense 
with the conflict within him. Georgie 
had come back of her own free will, 
seeking him out when he thought that 
she had vanished out of his life for 
all time. 

Presently he heard her light step on 
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the threshold and he turned quickly to 
drink in every moment of her presence. 
She seemed sweeter to him as she stood 
there in her simple, little white frock 
than she had ever been before. He 
looked into her pale face and spoke 
very tenderly as she hesitated there 
close to the door, uncertain of her 
welcome. 

“It was—very nice of you t’ come t” 
see me,” he said manfully. She had 
been there before, she admitted, when 
he had been out working with the 
troops, and to-day she could not en- 
dure it any longer; she had to see him. 
a had compelled her mother to bring 

er. 

“Have you said anythin’ t’ yo 
mothah?” he asked gravely. 

“T’m not going to tell her our engage- 
ment’s off, fo’ the simple reason that it 
isn’t. Theah now!” she cried. 

“What d’you mean?” he whispered 
eagerly. 

“I don’t care—”’ she burst out 
frantically. “I love you, Phil! Oh, I 
know what you think of me fo’ going 
back on you that way! And yo’ pe’fectly 
right, Phil, I dese’ve it all—ev’ry bit 
of it, but—” 

“Geo’gie!” He was too engrossed by 
the sweetness of her presence, by her 
voluntary return, to be able to grasp 
yet fully the fact that love between 
them belonged only to that time when 
they floated together like two tinted 
ghosts far above and beyond material 
things. 

“I was so—so—” She tried to ex- 
plain, but the words came awkwardly. 
“You see I didn’t expect it and then 
I hadn’t been sleeping on account of 
the riots. It wasn’t I that talked that 
way, Phil, it was jus’ my tired ne’ves—- 
an’—since then—well, o’ co’se I woke 
up and I’ve been thinking and feeling 
and—I don’t know, I jus’ love you so 
much, Phil, that I wont let anything 
come between us—not even—that!” 

Morrow looked at her sadly. Some- 
thing had died out in his heart perhaps, 
but now he could only find pity for her 
and for himself. The hurt in him was 
almost too great to bear, yet he was 
glad that she had come. He knew now 
that she was the kind of girl he had 
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wanted her to be. But when she moved 
toward him with a trembling smile, 
her arms outstretched, begging for his 
forgiveness, lovely as she still was in 
his eyes, he shrank back and held him- 
self aloof, even though the impulse to 
take her was well-nigh irresistible. In- 
stead, he begged her quite calmly and 
with a peculiar outward reserve to sit 
down beside him on the sofa and talk 
things over. 

The Governor had never quite un- 
derstood himself until the last three 
_ days, and during that period he felt 
that he had gone down pretty far, had 
even touched bottom. He knew now 
that when he had begged her to go on 
with him as if nothing had happened, 
he was asking her for a sacrifice too 
great for any woman to make. That 
they could have gone on, he knew was 
impossible. 

“It’s true as Gospel, honey!” he was 
saying in the same manly, tender way 
which he had always shown her. “It 
would be mighty nice if we could smash 
up things as they are an’ make ’em all 
ovah, jus’ like we wanted ’em—mighty 
nice!” he cried with the first painful 
note he had exhibited, betraying the 
tumult in his own heart. “But we 
can’t!” He added half-smiling, “If I 
could be bawn again, then p’raps 
ed 

“But Phil,” she interrupted eagerly, 
“it’s—it’s only such a little! Just a 
trace—that’s all!” 

“Black’s black, an’ white’s white!” 
he cried hopelessly. “If yo’ not one, yo’ 
the othah, Geo’gie. I’ve always said 
that, an’ I reckon I’ll have t’ stick to’t 
now! D’you think folks would let me 
keep on bein’—a white man—any 
mo’ ?” 

Georgie sat upright staring at him, 
her eyes wide with horror and amaze- 
ment. It seemed incredible to her that 
he would think of telling people. But 
that was just the thing that he meant 
to do. Besides, there was the Courant 
and Noyes about to expose him; they 
even considered it worth an extra no 
doubt, but Morrow had made up his 
mind to face the question courageously 
and tell the people himself that day 
that the man they had chosen for 
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Governor, he who had saved their city, 7 
he who had gone in to fight for the 
negroes now and for all time was a 
negro himself. 

“But, Phil—it’ll be the end of you!” 
she whispered choking. 

“Don’t I know that!” he cried in a 
flash of tortured resolution. “Oh, I’ve 
thought it all out, honey, ’deed I have!” 
he went on more gently. “I’m a-goin’ t’ 
send in my resignation t’-morrow befo’ 
the Senate adjou’ns.” He paused, try- 
ing to smile. “Now you see why we 
can’t go on’s if nothin’ had happened— 
why I’m sayin’ good-by to you.” 

“Good-by?” she echoed in terrified 
wonder. 

“Yes, I don’t want t’ see you—not 
fo’ a long time. I’m not sho’ if I evah 
want t’ see you again!” he told her 
painfully, rising and walking away 
from, her. 

“But why?” she begged earnestly as 
she too, rose to her feet and followed 
him, almost unconscious of her move- 
ment. 

“Why?” he repeated, his passion and 
grief breaking out in spite of himself. 
“Good God, Geo’gie, even if I am a 
niggah, can’t you see I’m a man?”— 
turning away suddenly from her. 
“D’you realize that in less’n an hour 
I’m goin’ t’ stand at this heah window 
an’ say right out t’ the American nation 
that I’m a niggah?” 

“What of it?” she said dully. 

“T reckon you don’t unde’stand—!” 

“No, perhaps I don’t, Phil,” she said © 
quietly, going to him and placing both 
her hands on his arm. “Theah’s only 
one thing I unde’stand and that is—I 
love you!” He tore himself away from 
her clinging hands. “Yes, I love you,” — 
she cried, “I don’t care who you are or © 
what you do—I don’t care if ev’rybody 
in the wo'ld goes back on you, I'll stick 


all the closah; you can’t get rid of @ 


me—” She paused a moment to stare © 


up into his white face, drawn with mis-°  - 


ery. “An’ you'll need me,” she cried, 
swept on by the stress of her own 
emotion. “You'll need ev’ry bit of help 
I’m going to give you!” 


“Quit it, Geo’gie!” he begged, shrink- 7 q 
ing from her, covering his face with his 


hands. 
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“You’ve made me love you,”— again 
clinging to him. “It’s yo’ own fault, 
way back theah—yeahs ago! And you 
can’t stop me now—it isn’t right and 
it isn’t fair to try!” 

“Love—a niggah?” he rebuked, turn- 
ing to her with a strange distorted 
smile. For answer she flung her arms 
suddenly around his neck. His own 
will deserted him and he pressed her 
almost violently against him as he kissed 
her uplifted face again and again. Then 
all at once he pushed her away almost 
as violently. 

Morrow drew himself up, master- 
ing himself with peculiar power, and 
when he spoke, it was more calmly 
than before. 

“Senatoh Long showed me the way,” 
he told her, now as detached from her 
as if she walked in wholly a different 
world, spoke a different language and 
he were struggling to make her compre- 
hend the mystery of his own. “He 
didn’t know it, but I did. It’s the only 
one that’s open to me; I couldn’t take 
any othah if I wanted. I’ve got to wo’k 
fo’ the niggahs—shouldah to shouldah 
—b’cause I’m a _ niggah myself, an’ 
b’cause they need me awful bad!” he 
ended simply, feelingly. 

“T don’t care! I can follow you—and 
help you!” 

“You?” he muttered almost scorn- 
fully. “Yo’ white—that keeps you out. 
You can’t ride with me on the niggah 
trolleys—you can’t stop with me at the 
niggah hotels—you can’t eat with me 
at the niggah lunch-countahs—you 
can’t be buried with me in a niggah 
graveya’d!” His voice broke and she 
turned away from him in agony of 
spirit. “Theah’s a black gulf between,” 
he went on, “an’ it’s filled t’ the brim 
with sweat an’ hate an’ blood! We can 
stretch out our hands from eithah side, 
but they wont meet! An’ even while 
we’re tryin’, don’t we heah from down 
theah—miles down—comin’ up through 
the centuries—the crack of a white 
man’s whip an’ the scream of a—” 

“Phil—don’t—don’t, fo’ Heaven’ 
sake!” she screamed, terrified. 

“You see, what my gran’fathah did 
t? my gran’mothah isn’t all—it’s what 
ev'ry white man has done t’ ev’ry nig- 
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gah fo’ the las’ three hundred years! 
An’ it’s time some one had to pay up, 
even if he wasn’t extra keen on bein’ 
the pa’ticulah chosen man,” he ex- 
plained quietly. “My gran’fathah did 
somethin’ wrong an’ it’s resultin’ in 
mighty seveah pain fo’ ev’ry one con- 
ce’ned. But aftah this pain’s been used 
—fo’ it has a use an’ a good one, too!— 
why, we’ll get the fruits o’ the whole 
experience, an’ I reckon they’ll make 
up fo’ ev’rythin’!” 

“But you’ve left me out of it,” she 
reminded him, as he stood absorbed in 
his own sacrifice. “I can suffah, like 
I’m sufferin’ now, but what use will it 
be t’ any one!” 

“Yo’s is the ha’dest, I know,” he said 
very tenderly. “I’ve got wo’k ahead -of 
me—lots of it, thank God! But you 
must sit with yo’ han’s folded—mo’ or 
less—an’ that’s why I’m so—” the 
words died in ‘his throat, unspoken, 
and he bent his head, half-ashamed, 
and unable to go on. If she had not 
come that day he would have made up 
his mind to drag himself to the balcony 
window to tell the truth, even though 
he might have felt like a criminal 
dragged to the gallows-tree. But now 
that she had come, he wanted her to 
help him, add her courage to his to 
make the sacrifice. He wanted her to 
send him away—as he felt she might 
send him—a soldier to the battlefield. To 
be brave meant to make him brave in do- 
ing what he knew was the right thing. 
But she had none of the stamina, none 
of the pluck and heroism which 
actuated his negro grandmother when, 
sent down the river to the slave market, 
she had gone to her doom without a 
word of protest. She was only a com- 
monplace girl, she told him, without 
the slightest suspicion of strength and 
greatness; she broke down and cried 
like a little chtld. And, as if she were a 
child, he lifted her in his arms and 
tried to soothe her. She clung to him, 
ker arms about his neck as if for pro- 
tection. 

“T reckon I haven’t got so much 
courage that it’ll do fo’ both of us!” He 
tried to smile down at her. “Wont you 
try, Geo’gia, jus’ fo’ me?” he begged. 
She drew herself away from him, 
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struggling hard to control the sobs that 
shook her frame. 

“Somehow you’ve made me feel I’m 
wrong—an’ that it’s all right,” she said 
finally with an effort. “An’ all through 
yo’ life, Phil, you’ll feel me beside you 
—helpin’ and lovin’—” 

“Honey! An’ now I reckon it’s 
good-by.” 

“Good-by, Phil—an’ God bless you!” 
She turned away blindly. But he seized 
her hands and held them, looking long 
and deeply into her eyes for the last 
time. 

“Smile, Geo’gie, I want t’ see you 
smilin’!” A .smile struggled through 
the tears that blinded her eyes. “Theah! 
That’s the ticket! Keep it up, honey, 
an’ remembah—it’s all right—it’s 
comin’ out all right!” 

At that moment Barrington came in, 
gayly announcing that Colonel Knapp 
had arrived and that the troops would 
pass presently. Mrs. Byrd followed him 
in; then came Colonel Knapp with his 
aide, Major Salters, then Senator Long 
with four or five other members of the 
legislature trailing after with the usual 
bodyguard of reporters bringing up 
the rear. 

The Governor shook hands with 
each one cordially, then he turned to 
Colonel Knapp with brilliant assurance 
and congratulated him on having made 
his continued presence unnecessary 
and having restored order in so short 
a time. 

“TI. am grateful, yo’ Excellency,” 
Colonel Knapp began pompously, 
“that I have been brought durin’ these 
las’ few days into so close a contact 
with a son of: whom our South is 
proud—towa’ds whom I may say she 
looks fo’ strength an’ guidance—in 
sho’t, yo’ Excellency, the Comin’ Man!” 
As he stopped a polite ripple of ap- 
plause ran through the room while the 
reporters stood back rapidly taking 
notes. Below the open window the con- 
fused noise of welcome and the scur- 
rying of many feet made it plain that 
the troops were approaching. Short, 
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quick commands were heard faintly 7 
punctuating the din as the men fell into 
battalion ranks. 

Morrow’s brief hour of power had 
passed, or was it only beginning! He 
could hear the regular echo of. their 
measured tread beating on the pave- 
ment. In a moment they would stop 
below his balcony. In a moment they 
would hear his voice rise above the 
murmurs of applause and he would 
tell them that the man they cheered 
was only a white nigger who had come 
to say that they must find his successor. 
He wondered whether he could really 
face them after all. Then he turned to 
Georgie and looked into her face. She 
tossed up her head with sudden cour- 
age, urging him on, her face aglow with 
strength, her lips parted, her hands 
clasped uncontrollably at her breast. 
It was the sign he wanted. 

Straightening back his shoulders, he 
stepped out on the narrow iron balcony 
when a shout went up that sent the 
blood beating wildly to his temples. He 
stood gravely and quietly, bowing to 
right and to left as the people in the 
room behind him smiled and clapped 
their gloved hands, waiting for him to 
begin. 

Presently he spoke. What he had to 
say he put as briefly as possible. A 
stunned silence followed his revelation. 
He stumbled back into the room pres- 
ently—to find it empty! He stood alone 
—a white nigger! Then he walked 
steadily to the fireplace and he remained 
there, staring up at the pompous figure 
of his predecessor. They would never 
hang his portrait in that room! He © 
laughed scornfully. But far off in his 
mind’s eye he could see Senator Long’s 
millennium when all men, white and 
black, would march shoulder to shoul- 
der, working hand in hand for their 
country’s good. And he could see him- 
self glorified among them, and he knew 
that would be his reward. Hours after- — 
ward, he still stood there, like one © 
stunned, until Barrington came and 
gently led him home. 
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HERE is another group of personal anecdotes by the foremost theatrical journalist in 
America, concerned with those actors, managers, and others who contribute to the whirl 
of life on Broadway —the greatest theatrical thoroughfare in the world. 


DWARD ABELES, star, leading 

man, comedian, vaudevillian— 

what you will—was showing the 
sights of the city to a friend from 
Denver. As they came out of the 
Waldorf-Astoria and swung up Fifth 
Avenue, the Denver man asked why 
it was that divorce seemed so rampant 
in New York. 

“That’s where you outsiders are all 
wrong,” replied Abeles. “You haven’t 
the right idea at all about New York. 
When you consider the population of 
this city, you will realize that New 
Yorkers aren’t any more addicted to 
the divorce habit than the citizens of 
Boston, St. Louis or San Francisco.” 

“I can’t agree with you,” said the 
Denver man. “In this town you peo- 
ple think lightly of marriage, and I’ll 
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bet there’s more divorce here per cap- 
ita than in any other city of America.” 

“You’re wrong, old man,” retorted 
Abeles, “and to prove it I'll tell you 


what we'll do. We'll stop the first 
five men we meet on the Avenue; ex- 
plain the argument, and ask if they’re 
not married and happy. I'll wager 
that of the first five married men, at 
least four will be found to be living 
contentedly with their wives and 
with no thought of divorce.” 

“You’re on,” said the Denver man. 
“Here come a couple of fellows now. 
Let’s ask them.” 

Abeles gave one look at the ap- 
proaching pair, and gasped, “You 
win.” 

What he saw was Nat Goodwin 
and De Wolf Hopper, arm in arm. 
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Ll Lf WHEN PAYTON MET GOODWIN 


SPEAKING of Goodwin, the meanest trick ever 
played on him was that perpetrated by William 
Morris. Percy G. Williams had announced with 
pardonable flamboyancy the capture of Goodwin for © 
the Colonial Theatre in performances of “Lend Me . ~ 
Five Shillings.” Morris, proprietor of the American 
Music Hall, is ever alert to offset or anticipate the 
coups of his competitors, and he immediately cast 
about to find a headliner of Goodwin’s caliber. There 
was no player of equal prestige on the market, but 
“Lend Me Five Shillings” is an uncopyrighted piece 
available to all the world, so Morris did the next best 
thing. Instead of attempting to rival Williams’ $2,500 
headliner, he decided to ridicule the enterprise by 
producing “Lend Me Five Shillings” with Corse Pay- 
ton, commonly known as “America’s best bad actor” 
and “the worst Hamlet in the world,” as Golightly. 

Payton has amassed a fortune in the ten-twenty- 
thirty-cent drama. He may be found any afternoon 
in the Hotel Cadillac café, where at the most trivial 
suggestion he will deliver Hamlet’s soliloquy, Riche- 
lieu’s famous speech, or perform a song and dance, al- 
ways conceding in the course of the entertainment 
that if there be worse actors in the world, he thanks 
the merciful Providence that he hasn’t seen them. 

So it came about that Goodwin was just a wee bit 
irritated by Morris’ theft of his thunder, and did not 
regard with any manifestation of exultation the news- 
paper allusion to his “rival.” One night after both 
had left their respective theatres and joined the mid- 
night crew at the new Hotel Metropole, they came 
face to face. 

“Howdy, Nat,” said Payton. 

“*Lo, Corse,” replied Goodwin sullenly. 

“What are you doing this week?” asked Payton cas- 
ually, as if he never had heard of Goodwin’s engage- 
ment in “Lend Me Five Shillings.” 

“Why, I’m playing the Hen Pheasant in ‘Chan- 
tecler? at the Knickerbocker,” replied Goodwin. 
“You're not acting at all any more, are you? But, of 
course, you never did. What I mean is, you are not 
clowning, at present, for salary, are you?” 

“Me?” said Payton, “why I’m playing Shylock at 
the Colonial. Say, there’s a young fellow doing ‘Lend 
Me Five Shillings’ at the American that’s got the 
comedy antique at the Colonial beaten in every elec- 
tion precinct.” 

“Comedy antique!” exclaimed Goodwin, wincing 
perceptibly. 
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“Sure! They’ve resurrected the oldest actor on 
earth, dosed him with oxygen, and set him going in 
‘Lend Me Five Shillings’ at the Colonial against the 
brilliant young genius at the American.” 

g “Oh, you mean that fellow Payton at the Ameri- 
F_can,” retorted Goodwin, “half brother of the Cherry 
Sisters? I must get over there some night and see him 
before the Health Department stops his act.” 

4 Then they took seats at opposite ends of the restau- 
— fant. 














THE LITTLENESS OF RECEIPTS. 


| & THE remarkable fact that “Judith Zaraine,” a 
@ CCppilay ‘by C.. M.S. McLellan, author of “Leah Kleschna” 

- and “The Belle of New York,” and produced with a 
formidable cast headed by Lena Ashwell, was pre- 
sented recently at the Astor Theatre to gross patron- 
age of $24 at a single performance, has started a dis- 
cussion upon minimum receipts in New York theatres. 

It does seem almost incredible that no more than 
$24 worth of patronage should be attracted to a 
theatre situated in the heart of Manhattan’s night 
life and a house noted for brilliant engagements. At 
first thought one would incline to the opinion that a 
greater number of persons than are represented by the 
amount mentioned would be pushed up to the box- 
office by the crowds that surge in front of the theatre 
from seven until nine o’clock each evening. Yet the 
figures quoted are official and correct, all of which 
only goes to show how uniformly the millions of New 
York’s population can remain away from a play that 
does not appeal, and also how quick they are to esti- 
mate one’s merits. 

In the arguments that have arisen at the Players 
and Green Room Clubs over the comparative meager- 
ness of receipts, many amusing and not a few tragic 
incidents have been recalled, but the two within my 
own knowledge that impress me most profoundly are 
related to engagements of Richard Mansfield and Wil- 
liam Collier. Mr. Mansfield in this city once at- 
tracted to the Garden Theatre exactly $26; William 
Collier won the booby prize several years later by 
rolling up gross returns of seventy-five cents at the 
old Madison Square Theatre. : 

Mansfield, of course, was as a general rule a pre- 
éminently successful star; Collier still is. However, 
the play is, and ever will be in nine cases out of ten, 
the thing. Mansfield’s record of $26 was attained 
when he endeavored to make the public like “Don 
Juan.” The public’ simply didn’t, and the public sim- 
ply wouldn’t. What is more, the public did not care 
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enough for Mansfield per se to pay the box-office rate. 

Curiously enough, Collier reached his low-water 
mark while presenting as rollicking a farce as most of 
us care to see. “On the Quiet” was its title, and those 
recalling the play will do so with memories of aching 
sides and grins that wouldn’t come off throughout 
the performance. Night after night for many months 
Collier had appeared in the play before audiences that 
filled the little band-box theatre. Winter came and 
went, and Collier remained. The warmer days of 
Spring arrived, and Collier still lingered. 

Then—it was late in May—there came one of those 
awful periods of heat that drive rich New York to the 
seashore, and poor New York to, the roofs and park 
benches. And still Collier and “On the Quiet” tar- 
ried at the Madison Square Theatre. 

One Saturday afternoon—I recall the day well— 
Collier and his company assembled for the weekly 
matinée performance. The heat was blistering, tor- 
turing, deadly; the humidity was sickening. On the 
streets there were but few of the signs that usually 
mark a busy metropolis. Gay Manhattan was at a 
standstill; Greater New York had suspended business . 
to take a week-end. 

From behind the curtain Collier peeped into the 
auditorium. The house was empty, save for the few 
ushers hovering about the ice-water tank in the foyer, 
and one man in the first row of the family circle. 
The man wore whiskers and wielded a fan. He had 
paid seventy-five cents for his seat. 

The orchestra took its position and droned through 
the overture. Collier looked again. The bewhis- 
kered man still maintained his solitary vigil. Collier 
sent for William G. Smythe, his manager. 

“Bill,” he said, “no man hates to return money more 
than I, but I guess you'll have to give that darned rube 
upstairs his money back and call all bets off.” 

And Collier’s engagement for the season ended 
then and there. He did not give even the Saturday 
night performance. 


JACK BARRYMORE MEANT WELL 


RECEIPTS, indifferent audiences and unsatisfac- 
tory plays were as nothing to Collier compared 
with the worries he endured as a result of Jack 
Barrymore’s addition to his company. Now, Collier 
was very fond of the youngest Barrymore and would 
stand more annoyances from him than almost any 
person in the world. 

Moreover, he was glad to have Barrymore enjoy 
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life in his own peculiar way, but the latter’s complete 
indifference to discipline of any kind, but more espe- 
cially to that underlying the rules of all theatrical or- 
ganizations, came perilously near driving Collier into 
an early grave. 

Barrymore never arrived anywhere on time. Night 
after night Collier’s stage manager developed symp- 
toms of heart disease as the time for the performance 
drew near and Barrymore had not put in an appear- 
ance. It was no unusual thing for Collier to dispatch 
his valet to Barrymore’s hotel at eight o’clock at 
night to arouse the young man from a slumber into 
which not a thought of a nerve-racked star or ex- 
pectant audience ever entered, 

On one occasion the company was to leave New 
York early Monday morning in time to give a per- 
formance in Montreal that night. There was but one 
train on which the journey might be accomplished, 
and Collier cautioned Barrymore on peril of his life 
not to miss it. 

“If you would only leave a call at your hotel, you 
would get up in time,” pleaded Collier. “Now, promise 
me that you will.” 

Barrymore promised. 

The following morning Collier and other members 
of the company straggled to the Grand Central Sta- 
tion long before train time. Minute after minute 
went by and still no sign of Barrymore. At last the 
conductor shouted, “All aboard.” Collier pleaded 
with him to hold the train just a minute, and while 
they were talking, along came Barrymore leisurely, 
still in evening clothes and a suitcase in his hand. 

“Now look here, Jack,” said Collier, after he had 
seen the young man securely aboard the train, “this 
sort of thing has got to stop. You’re driving me to a 
premature death.” 

“Darn it,” exclaimed Barrymore, “I don’t see what 
you’re kicking about! I’m here, aint I?” 

“Yes, you’re here, long after train time,” retorted 
Collier. “Why didn’t you leave a call as you agreed?” 

“I did, Willie; upon my honor I did,” declared 
Barrymore earnestly. “But I couldn’t tell where I 
would stop last night. I did the best I could, for early 
in the evening I went around and left calls at six or 
seven hotels. Only I didn’t happen to hit the right 
one.” 








WHEN BARRYMORE QUIT JOURNALISM 


BARRYMORE, although he never boasts of it, 
once was addicted to journalism. Or, at least, he was 
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an artist attached to a Park Row newspaper under _ 
some sort of a probationary arrangement. I believe 
that his sister, Ethel, brought to bear influence that 
obtained the employment. Still Barrymore might eas- 
ily enough have won the position through his own 
merits, as his sketches show great imagination, bold 
ideas and a grim humor. 

The editor who presided over Barrymore’s destinies 
was named Carvalho. Mr. Carvalho, as almost any 
newspaper man will tell you, pays strict heed to the 
serious duties of life and finds little opportunity for 
its frivolities and by-play. From the beginning he 
looked askance at Barrymore—and in his monologue, 
you know, George Evans says that “askance” is the 
most terrible way a person can look at one—and he 
watched the recruit’s behavior with some misgiving. 

About a week after Barrymore had joined the staff 
the wedding of a distinguished American girl and a 
French nobleman was the sensational news event of 
the day. Every newspaper in the city endeavored to 
surpass its competitors in recording the minutest de- 
tails of the affair. Barrymore was assigned to make 
sketches of the bridal couple and the more important 
persons present. Mr. Carvalho impressed upon the 
young man the necessity of delivering the sketches to 
him in person. 

Barrymore “covered” the assignment satisfactorily 
enough, and succeeded in drawing several striking 
pictures of the party. Then, as it was still early, he 
strolled into a chop-house for dinner. 

In the grill room—a celebrated Broadway resort— 
he met a number of genial friends. Thence, the draw- 
ings snugly under his arm, he visited the Lamb’s Club. 
After paying his compliments in the usual way to sev- 
eral boon companions, he stopped at Rector’s to look 
over the assemblage, and then thought of other calls 
which sociability compelled him to make. 

Exactly how the time slipped by perhaps never will 
be known. It suffices that long after midnight Barry- 
more, the sketches still intact, found himself in front 
of Mr. Carvalho’s residence in the upper West Side. 

“Gotta deliver these sketches to the old man in 
person,” muttered the artist. 

He rang the bell, and he rattled the front door, but 
drew no response. Then he took a position on the 
curb and threw stones at the upper windows. After 
a time a man’s head was thrust out. 

“Is that you, Mr. Carvalho?” asked Barrymore. 

“Yes, this is Mr. Carvalho,” answered the head. 
“What in thunder do you mean, whoever you are, by 
disturbing me at this hour of the night?” 
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“Guess you don’t know who I am,” replied the man 
below. “I’m Barrymore, Johnny-on-the-spot with the 
sketches. Never left my hand once.” 

“You’re discharged,” shouted the head, and down 
went the window. 

Park Row never saw Barrymore again. 











BELASCO HAD BEEN THERE 






FOR just an instant the performance of “The Con- 
cert” at the Belasco Theatre came to a full stop 
one night recently, In the scene where Jane Grey, 

as the runaway wife, surreptitiously picks up a banana 

g and eats it, there was no banana to eat. 

Now, David Belasco is as particular about his 
“props” as he is about his lights. No great confusion 
resulted from the omission, because Miss Grey sub- 
stituted an egg that was lying on the table—luckily 
it was hard-boiled—removed its shell and carried out 
the stage “business” outlined for the -banana. Inas- 
much, however, as an embarrassing wait might have 
resulted, the stage manager after the performance 
began an investigation to fix the blame for the negli- 
gence. A persistent inquisition revealed the fact that 
before the play began a man had absent-mindedly 
eaten the banana. 

But he was not discharged; he was not even fined. 
For the culprit was David Belasco himself. 






















JOSEPH BROOKS ADMITS HIS ERROR 





WHILE acting strictly within the statutes and in 
accordance with the code, Marc Klaw has played a 
mean business trick on Joseph Brooks which came to 
light only a few days ago. 

Brooks is perhaps closer to the firm of Klaw & 
Erlanger than any other manager. He is a partner 
in many of their more important enterprises, occupies 
offices near the Syndicate’s “Throne room,” and ad- 
dresses them in terms of greatest familiarity. In con- 
junction with Klaw & Erlanger, he has amassed a 
fortune from “Ben-Hur,” not to mention various other 
equally succulent projects. 

About eight years ago Brooks decided that Maclyn 
Arbuckle was ripe for stellar honors, and he launched 
that amiable actor in a farce, entitled “The Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac.” He invited Messrs. Klaw and 
Erlanger to take a share in the venture, and, with the 
commercial abandon for which the theatrical world is 
noted, those usually astute gentlemen “declared in” 
without any knowledge whatsoever of the play. 
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Klaw first became familiar with “The Sprightly 
Romance of Marsac” at its dress rehearsal. He was 
loud in his denunciation of the play, and declared em- 
phatically that it had no chance of success. Brooks 
as stoutly asserted that it was a farce of great merit, 
sure to arouse widespread interest. 


6 


As an exceedingly trivial side line to the production 
of “Ben Hur” the management published a souvenir 
book, which sold at twenty-five cents a copy. The 
book was published more as an advertisement than 
for the purposes of revenue. 

“FTE tell you what I'll do, Foe,” remarked Klaw 
during the argument following the dress rehearsal of 
“The Sprightly Romance of Marsac.” “Ill swap you 
our interest in this piece for your interest in the ‘Ben- 
Hur’ souvenir books.” 





Brooks. accepted the proposition. The following 
night “The Sprightly Romance of Marsac” was given 
its first performance at the Republic Theatre, and 
proved an immediate failure. The loss was complete. . 
All the intervening years “Ben-Hur” has thrived as 
no other play in the world’s history has thrived, and 
the demand for the souvenir books has been as con- 
sistent. Every month shows a pretty profit on them. 

A few days ago Klaw estimated the amount of his 
firm’s investment in “The Sprightly Romance of 
Marsac” had been made up to it in souvenir book 
profits, and he voted Brooks an equal partner again | 
in the publishing business. 


BARRIE A LA DOROTHY ARNOLD 


LET it be understood that Old Doctor Cook and 
Miss Dorothy Arnold have not the exclusive rights 
to their justly celebrated disappearing act. J. M. Bar- 
rie is not one bit behind them in his ability to stay 
under cover for indefinite periods—a habit which has 
caused Charles Frohman, Maude Adams and others 
having business relations with the playwright no end 
of annoyarice. @ 


Mr. Barrie comes to mind, because as these lines 
are finding their way into type, Ethef Barrymore is 
on the eve of appearing in his most recent dramatic 














be a gem of its kind. The playlet might have been 
produced at the Empire earlier in the season had it 
not been for the impossibility of locating Mr. Barrie 
and completing the final arrangements. Mr. Froh- 
man was in possession of the manuscript, but when 
he attempted to get in touch with Barrie—well, the 
earth seemed ta have swallowed him up. Mr. Froh- 
man was not alarmed. He was sufficiently familiar 
with the author’s habits to know that in the course of 
a few weeks or few months—whenever he should be 
ready to resume business—Barrie would bob up and 
notify those concerned. 


At heart Barrie is still a child. .There come periods 
when he longs for the scenes of his youth, and he 
never attempts to conquer those yearnings, Quite to 
the contrary, he yields to them, and whenever he slips 
away from home without leaving his address, he is 
sure to be wandering over the hills and through the 
fields of his boyhood days. He takes no companion, 
and never communicates with anyone during these 
long vacation periods. Upon his return he is almost 
certain to announce a new play, for, while he seems 
to be idling and dreaming im the shade of the old 
trees that knew him thirty years previously, he really 
is thinking, thinking, thinking, under the inspiration 
of scenes that arouse within him all the effervescence 
and buoyancy of a Peter Pan. 


In this connection I am able to reveal something 
of Mr. Barrie’s method of work heretofore unknown 
to the public. His is not the sort of genius that pro- 
duces without grinding, torturing mental struggle. 
When Mr. Barrie is engaged upon a play, the task 
becomes sheer, downright labor. For instance, “What 
Every Woman Knows” was completed only after 
five years of thought had been expounded upon it. 


The piece originally was written as a one-act play. 
The original playlet-—now that wonderful first act— 
turned out so well that Barrie resolved to build upon 
it and expand it mto a four-act comedy. Alas! the 
Sequence would not come. For five years the manu- 
Script lay untouched in his desk, and then one day, fol- 
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work, “The Twelve Pound Look,” which is said to 2 a 
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Sie B jowing a protracted absence in Scotland, Mr. Barrie | 
m began working upon it at a furious rate. His most © 
fervent admirers scarcely will claim for the second, © 
third and fourth acts the whimsicality and humor of * 
that delicious first act, yet they represent long peri- 
ods of mental strain and profound deliberation. 


TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE AVERTED 


IT WAS matinée day at the Globe Theatre. The 
usual Saturday afternoon crowd of gorgeously be- 
decked women and an occasional shamefaced man — 
were following the antics of Elsie Janis and Joseph ~ 
Cawthorn in “The Slim Princess.” Outside in the ~ 
lobby stood Charles Dillingham, chuckling to himself ~ 
as he thought of the gross haul of the afternoon and ~ 
evening performances. ; 

@ 


An elegantly appointed carriage drew up in front of 
the theatre, and a footman, arrayed in all the grotes- 
querie of his kind on parade, jumped from the box 
and dashed into the lobby. 

“I must get to E 101 immediately,” he said to the 





doortender. 

“Have you a ticket?” asked the latter. 

“No, but this is important, most important. I have 
a package to deliver to the lady in E ror.” 

“Can’t be done without first stopping at the box- 
office,” declared the doorman solemnly. 

Mr. Dillingham decided to draw cards. 

“What is the trouble, my man?” he asked. 

“Well, you see, sir,” replied the footman, “I am 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s footman,'sir. His daugh- 
ter, Miss Anna, is sitting in the theatre, and I have 
something important, most important, sir, to deliver 
to her. Cannot I give it to her at once.” 

“Not in that costume while the act is on,” replied 
Mr. Dillingham. “If you should ever walk down the | 
aisle in that make-up, you’d bust up the show. [I'll .— 
let an usher do it.” 

Somewhat dubiously the footman turned over the 
package—a thin little parcel tied up'in tissue paper— 
to the usher whom Mr. Dillingham summoned, and 
the entire house staff went inside to watch the result. 
The usher tapped Miss Morgan on the arm and 
handed her the tiny packet. A grateful look came into 
her face, she smiled sweetly and hastily removed the 
paper. And out of it she took—a handkerchief. 
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", Aechio Bell 


No. II— NORA IN IBSEN’S “A DOLL’S HOUSE” 


IN THESE entertaining and genuinely informative articles Mr. Bell, one of the foremost 
of American dramatic critics, is telling the stories of the. great réles of the English 


speaking stage. Next. month —Carmen.” 


ARSE” HENRY WATTER- 
SON, the veteran editor, decided 
that the American people were 
“not ripe” for Tbsen’s plays away 
back in 1883, and “A Doll’s House” 
was therefore shelved after a single 
performance by Madam Modjeska 


at Macauley’s Opera House, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; and six years then 
elapsed before either London or 
New York had the opportunity to wit- 
ness this notable drama which has a 
permanent place in the repertoires of 
many of the leading theatres of the 
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world. “Marse” Henry convinced the 
Polish actress that she was wrong, al- 
though it appears she was fully awake 
to the essential merits of the play that 
have’ made it a favorite with famous 
actresses in all countries. The audience 
at Louisville took no particular in- 
terest in what now appears to have been 
such a vital matter, and although Mod- 
jeska had been to much inconvenience 
and expense to procure a translation of 
the piece into English, and even granted 
a concession to public opinion of the 
. time by changing Ibsen’s original end- 
ing of the play, she quickly abandoned 
it and continued to act in her old reper- 
toire, with an occasional new play by an 
American author that was likelier to 
catch the public fancy. 


Modjeska as Nora 


“A DOLL’S HOUSE” had pre- 
viously been produced by Modjeska 
at St. Petersburg in November, 1881, 
and at the Imperial Theatre, Warsaw, 
in 1882, having had the play done into 


Polish for her own use. It was not so 
easy to get an English version, how- 
ever; in fact there was difficulty of 
this kind many years later, when trans- 
lations seem to have been made by 
persons wholly incompetent to under- 
take ihe task, who were likewise with- 
out a sense of humor, and committed 
outrages upon the English language. 

Count Chlapowski, Modjeska’s hus- 
band, made a translation into English 
of the Polish version formerly used in 
Russia and Poland; her secretary, a 
Danish girl, made comparisons of this 
work with the original Norwegian 
text, and Maurice Barrymore supplied 
the idioms. Thus after much labor and 
anxiety the first performance of “A 
Doll’s House” was given in America, 
December 7, 1883, almost exactly four 
years to a day after the first perform- 
ance cn any stage at the Royal Theatre, 
Copenhagen. 

The Louisville performance, how- 
ever, attracted little or no attention out- 
side of that city and caused the merest 
wave on the surface of local interest. 
As late as 1298, when Blanche Bates 
appeared as Nora and a performance of 


“A Doll’s House” was widely adver- 4 


tised, the public had little or no idea 


of the nature of the entertainment to — 


be offered when the curtain was raised. 
It is. commonly reported that for an 
hour before the theatre was opened, 
the street was crowded by nurse-maids 
who had come with their infant charges 
to witness what the title of the piece 
led them to believe was to be a play for 
children. Miss Bates once told me that 
this rather entertaining anecdote— 
which would not be an exaggeration as 
a statement of the public’s knowledge 
of Ibsen and interest in his plays at the 
time—was without doubt a satirical 
quip of John Corbin, the critic, who 
reported the performance, and ob- 
served—as she and her associates could 
not fail to do—that the audience was 
keenly disappointed at the nature of 
the drama and considered the title 
merely a dignified manner of asking 
them to part with money under false 
pretenses. 


Translations of “A Doll’s House” 


IN FACT, a wise public has always 
seemed ready to offer suggestions to 
Nora’s creator concerning her behavior, 
remedies for her actions which did not 
suit, and even ideas concerning the title 


of the play itself. It is difficult to trans- a 


late “Et Dukkehjem” literally. and still 
convey the author’s meaning—which 
was perhaps more “A House tor 
Dolls,” or “A House in Which Dolls 
Live,” than the briefer “A Doll’s 
House,” which is the generally ac- 
cepted English translation, as in Ger- 
man it is “Ein Puppenheim” 
French, “Maison de Poupée.” Some of 
the early translators not only changed 
the name of the play itself, but freely 
altered the names of the leading char- 
acters; thus Nora became Thora in 
Modjeska’s acting version and other 
changes quite as remarkable were made, 
none of the persons engaged in this 
butchery hitting upon the real name of 
the leading figure. None of them seemed 


to realize that Nora was but a diminu- | 


tive for Leonora, although Ibsen told 
George Brandes he felt that this was the 


case. To him it seemed the most natural ~ 


Sg 


and in | 

















thing in the world that Helmer’s wife, 
his “butterfly” and. “squirrel,” would be 
Nora. This chance remark of Ibsen’s 
throws interesting sidelights on his 
methods of work. To him, his char- 
acters were real, living, breathing per- 
sons whom he would readily have rec- 
ognized upon the street. This reminds 
one of the remark of Richard Strauss 
to James Huneker that a wild passage 
in one of his symphonic poems repre- 
sented a girl riding a white horse. “And 
I am sure she has red hair,” Strauss is 
reported to have added. This may tax 
one’s credulity, but it is certain that he 
sees his characters as Ibsen did and 
that it is natural for him to describe 
their physical as well as their mental 
characteristics or peculiarities. 


Creatrix of the Réle 


“ET DUKKEHJEM” was _ first 
published at Copenhagen, December 4, 
1879, and was produced for the first 
time on any stage at the Royal Theatre, 
Copenhagen, about two weeks later, the 
réle of. Nora being played by Fru Betty 
Hennings, who created so many of 
Ibsen’s leading characters, but who 
had such slight personal acquaintance 
with the author that they barely rec- 
ognized one another at meeting. Hen- 
nings has often told of her keen pleas- 
ure in the characterization of Nora. She 
was particularly happy in the early acts 
of the piece where the wife is referred 
to as a “lark” and a “squirrel,” but 
like others of the period, she was not 
wholly in sympathy with the tragical 
ending of the drama. After Ibsen’s 
death, however, she said one day that 
her evolution had doubtless been com- 
plete, for frequently appearing during 
all the years that have elapsed since 
her first personation of Nora, she had 
come to pass over the earlier scenes in 
a perfunctory manner, going merrily 
on towards impending tragedy without 
thought or care of what awaited her 
as the penalty for her follies. She could 
not, later in life, become thoroughly 
interested in Nora until the third act, 
where the real woman seemed to grip 
her and she became intensely moved by 
the succeeding events, ending with that 


ANECDOTAL HISTORIES OF GREAT ROLES 
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slam of the door at Nora’s departure 
from home, which George Bernard 
Shaw has said was an event in history 
as important as Sedan or Waterloo. 
It was Betty Hennings who first said 
good-by to Nora’s family, the Helmers, 
and went out into the world to find her 
real self. It was Hennings who first 
sounded Ibsen’s avowal of a woman’s 
right to her own individuality, a wom- 
an’s right to truth and freedom equal 
with a man’s. She was the first to show 
in the drama that an honorable, faith- 
ful and upright husband, whose home 
was to outward appearances a haven 
of bliss, might in reality be a con- 
temptible coward and his whole life 
a hollow deception. 


Nora Stirs up a Storm 


BUT Betty Hennings did not realize 
what a tempest was to follow her first 
enactment of this notable réle. Almost 
immediately the storm arose that has 
never quite ceased, although it is sub- 
siding as the years roll along. It was 
“A Doll’s House” that first brought 
Ibsen to the wide notoriety that after- 
wards became associated with his name. 
He was accused of crushing the home, 
of stamping out domestic virtues and 
holding the sanctity of motherhood up. 
to ridicule. The scandal, for it can be 
considered in no other light, quickly 
reached Germany. In certain Scandi- 
navian cities the play became almost a 
forbidden topic in the drawing-rooms of 
the better classes, being considered 
highly immoral and so productive of 
quarrels and disputes, that an “under- 
standing” similar to that existing in 
Paris during the Dreyfus trial, caused 
the play to be spoken of in whispers. 

But this could not silence Ibsen’s 
stinging rebuke and the manager of the 
Thalia theatre at Hamburg, scenting a 
sensational success, quickly asked for 
permission to present a German ver- 
sion at his playhouse. Like the others 
who were to follow him, however, he 
was afraid of the reception of the play 
in its original form by the public and 
encouraged his leading actress, Frau 
Niemann-Raabe to write to the author 
asking for a change to the conventional 
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“happy ending,” which audiences at 
that time, more than now, seemed to 
demand, Ibsen replied it was for the 
last act that he had written the play 
and naturally and sorrowfully he 
hesitated to grant the request. But 
as’ he was exceedingly anxious for 
recognition in Germany, having be- 
come embittered by the attacks 
directed against him at home, he 
not only consented to have Nora turn 
back at the threshold of her own home, 
but wrote an “optional ending.” In 
his version, reference was made to her 
“motherless children ;” these appealed to 
the woman sufficiently for her to give 
up her determination to go out into 
the world, and she therefore remained 
in the bosom of her family. 

In the light of what followed, this 
was a fortunate incident, for it doubt- 
less had considerable influence in the 
inspiration of “Ghosts,” in which the 
grim old master conceded to the demand 
for Nora remaining with her children 
and demonstrated the appalling tragedy 
of such a mother. 


Did Nora* Return? 


THE CUESTION—‘“did Nora re- 
turn?”—soon was upon every tongue. 
Immediately i:e champions >f woman’s 
tights hailed Ibsen as their leader and 
he protested vainly against their inter- 
pretation of his work. As early as 1881 
a Norwegian, M. J. Bugge, published 
at Christiania a pamphlet with the title 
“When Nora Came Home Again,” 
which paved the way and suggested 
the theme for a veritable avalanche of 
writing that has continued to the 
present time. It seems only the other 
day that Frederick Thompson, the 
New York manager, received a copy of 
“A Doll’s House,” to which a final act 
had been added by a well known play- 
wright. The author had Miss Taliaferro 
in mind for the part of Nora, she said, 
but believing that neither she nor her 
manager-husband would care to have 
her appear in a play having such a 
frightful ending, Ibsen’s omission had 
been remedied. Early in the history of 
the play, Ednah D. Cheney, of Boston, 
wrote a book on the subject called 
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“Nora’s Return” and easily, if not = 


merrily, solved the great question of 7 


Nora’s later life, although Ibsen, the cre- 
ator of the character, seems to have been 
unable to do so, Miss Cheney repre- 
sented the wife and mother going almost 
immediately into training as a nurse, 
after deserting her home. Then comes 
an epidemic of cholera, Helmer falls a 
victim, and naturally his wife rushes 
to his bedside to attend him. During 
convalescence he recognizes the little 
“squirrel” who is his little squirrel no 
more. A reconciliation takes place, how- 
ever, and the world has another “happy 
ending.” 

Sir Walter Besant adopts other tactics 
in his “The Doll’s House—And After,” 
which first appeared in the English 
Tilustrated Magazine in January, 1890. 
This is another continuation of Ibsen’s 
play showing Nora’s grown daughter 
engaged to marry Krogstad’s son. After 
Nora leaves home, her husband be- 
comes a drunkard and presumably 
comes to the final crash that might have 
been expected for the person introduced 
and exposed by Ibsen. Bes-nt goes 
further, however, and exposes the evil 
taint in the blood of Nora’s children. 
Krogstad shows up his prospective 
daughter-in-law with a false draft writ- 
ten by her brother—the same thing that 
indirectly caused Nora’s awakening— 
and she goes out and drowns herself. 
It was a simple matter to solve the 
problem for these writers, all of whom 
were anxious to have their names figure 
in the great controversy. But not so 
with the grim old gentleman of Nor- 
way. Asked what became of Nora, Ib- 
sen is reported to have replied—“Who 
can say? Perhaps she became a roving 
circus woman.” 


Influence of “A Doll’s House” 


IT WAS quite certainly tne ending 
of “A Doll’s House” that suggested tu © 
Pinero the thrilling climax to “Iris,” 7 


and after the first performance in ~ 


America of that piece by Virginia 
Harned, an effort was made, for reasons ~ 
of publicity, to create a discussion con- © 
cerning the conduct of Jris after she © 
had been turned out of doors by Mal- | 












donado. I talked with Miss Harned the 
day after the premiére and quickly dis- 
covered the little scheme. It had paid 
in the case of Nora; then why not try 
it out with Iris? She may always be de- 
pended upon to play the part well (off 
the stage) and in this instance Miss 
Harned burst into tears and wept copi- 
ously. My inquiry as to the cause of her 
grief brought forth the pitiful wail be- 
tween sobs—“I have come to love Iris 
so much, I can but wonder what be- 
comes of her after the play.” I related 
this little episode to Pinero a few weeks 
later and asked him the same question. 
He, too, seemed well informed as to Ib- 
sen’s reply to a similar question and re- 
plied—‘“Probably she caught up with 
some young fellow before she had gone 
two city blocks.” Then he added—*“You 
in America, however, who have seen 
only Miss Harned as Jris have not 
really seen the character as I meant to 
have her represented upon the stage.” 

The influence of “A Doll’s House” 
has not only been apparent in the most 
important dramas from other pens that 
have succeeded it, but its influence was 
no less great upon Ibsen himself. It 
was his last concession to the technique 
of the French drama which he had ab- 
sorbed during the lonely days at old 
Bergen. When Nora made her declara- 
tion of independence ; when she realized 
that “her individuality withered for lack 
of use,” and that in her husband’s code, 
“sacrifice is woman’s ordeal ;” when her 
husband said—‘no man sacrifices his 
honor even for one he loves,” and she 
replied—“Millions of women have done 
so;” when she slammed the door of Hel- 
mers cottage and in order that she 
might call her soul her own, went out 
into the world alone—then Nora began 
the solution of the problem of woman, 
just as it is being solved in real life. In 
“Pillars of Society,” Ibsen had showed 
the respectable citizen unmasked before 
his fellow citizens. In “A Doll’s House,” 
the smug individual is unmasked before 
his own wife. After that, if there re- 
mained a question as to whether or not 
a mother should desert her. children, 
there came “Ghosts’—in which, the 
mother lives a lie in marriage—as a 
reply. 
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The Play is “Adapted” 


Ibsen, then in his fiftieth year, went 
to Rome in 1879. In September at A-' 
malfi he completed “A Doll’s House.” As 
before noted, it was produced the fol- 
lowing December at Copenhagen, quick- 
ly creating an unprecedented sensation 
throughout Scandinavia, and adding 
much to his reputation in Germany. 
William Archer, to whom the English 
speaking world owes much for its 
knowledge of the Norwegian author, 
had contributed several magazine 
articles, and random reference to Ib- 
sen’s increasing vogue on the continent 
had been made in various publications, 
but up to the time of Modjeska’s ill- 
fated performance at Louisville, the 
English-speaking people of America 
and abroad had little knowledge of this 
royal lion of the north, who was later 
to exert a more powerful influence upon 
the stage of the world than any other 
individual since Shakespeare. 

The fact that “A Doll’s House” was 
in existence somewhere seems to have 
had its effect upon leaders in dramatic 
progress’ everywhere, although there 
was the crudest possible understanding 
of its true meaning. Perhaps delvers into 
psychology could best explain the st- 
multaneous desire to represent the trag- 
edy of the Helmer family before the 
theatre-goers of the world. But coupled 
with this keen inclination to exploit the 
Norwegian was an almost inexplicable 
desire to improve upon his craftsman- 
ship. Thus, closely following Modjeska’s 
effort in America, came an attempt by 
Henry Herman and Henry Arthur 
Jones, the famous British playwright, to 
introduce Ibsen to London theatre- 
goers. How ignorant of the true mean- 
ing of “A Doll’s House” these writers 
really were, may be deduced from the 
fact that in their “adaptation” of the 
drama into ‘one called “Breaking a But- 
terfly,” the story ended by a reconcilia- 
tion between Nora and her husband. 
Following the French model which had 
so long been in vogue, they wrote a 
play in which the woman sinned, hus- 
band and wife quarreled, and then 
clasped hands for the final curtain, 
wholly in accordance with what audi- 
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ences wanted and expected. The shock 
and surprise of Ibsen, even the poig- 
nant message of his play, was wanting. 


A Shocking Example 


IN VIEW of what transpired in 
other countries, however, this is not sur- 
prising. Just as “Camille” was once 
looked upon as grossly immoral, so the 
writers for the public press insisted that 
Nora’s conduct was a shocking example 
to the younger generation, particularly 
the girls who attended the theatre. This 

- argument might have been quickly dis- 
pelled by Goethe’s immortal reference 
to a similar subject. “What business 
have the young folks at the theatre?” 
he asked. “They do not belong to it— 
they belong to the convent, and the the- 
atre is only for men and women who 
know something of human affairs.” 

In 1880, T. Weber published a trans- 
lation of the play into English at Copen- 
hagen, where he lived. It was dedicated 
to Alexandra, Princess of Wales, and 
although the author was a pedagogue 
of some local repute, the translation 
was so bad, the idioms so twisted and 
indicative of ignorance of the language, 
that the volume survives to-day as a 
curiosity and could have served no 
good purpose in spreading the dramatic 
gospel of Ibsen. The second translation 
into English was by Miss Henrietta 
Frances Lord, who also contributed to 
her volume an introduction which pur- 
ported to outline the life of Nora’s 
creator and exposed him as a bold 
champion of woman’s rights. This, like 
the work of the Copenhagen pedagogue, 
had glaring faults, yet is was the first 
version, other than the Jones-Herman 
adaptation, to have a production on the 
London stage. The drama was given by 
an incompetent company in a bad hall, 
and naturally accomplished nothing, 
perhaps serving to retard the dawning 
appreciation of the newest force in dra- 
matic literature, for the audiences that 
witnessed these representations were not 
enthusiastic concerning the Norwegian, 
and this single effort was followed by 
a lapse of interest and effort—except in 
the case of Mr. Archer who was then 
and has continued to be indefatigable. 


Janet Achurch Plays the Part 


HIS essays in the serious British 
reviews were slowly bearing fruit, so 
that in 1889 when Miss Janet Achurch 
appeared as Nora at the Novelty The- 
atre, London, using Mr. Archer’s trans- 
lation of the play, and with the splendid 
journalistic backing of George Bernard 
Shaw and Mr. Archer himself, there 
was a real awakening as to the genuine 
and intrinsic merits of the drama and 
the London public for the first time saw 
one of his plays adequately represented. 

In the same year there was printed 
an American version of Miss Lord’s 
translation, but simultaneously appeared 
Mr. Archer’s translation upon the 
American stage, for on October 30, 
1889, Miss Beatrice Cameron, wife of 
Richard Mansfield, produced that ver- 
sion of the play at Boston; this per- 
formance should be counted the pre- 
miére of “The Doll’s House” in this 
country, because it was the first time 
that the play had been given as Ibsen 
intended it to be played. Miss Cameron 
gave New York its first opportunity to 
witness the play at a special matinée, 
December 21, 1889, and thereafter kept 
it in her repertoire as a Wednesday 
matinée feature throughout an Ameri- 
can tour. 

The same year a French adaptation 
was given at Brussels, but it attracted 
little attention and is of interest chiefly 
as a matter of record. Owing to the 
popularity of the piece and the vogue of 
Ibsen in Germany—which has increased 
annually to such an extent that in re- 
cent seasons 1t has frequently happened 
that Ibsen held the boards at three Ber- 
lin theatres simultaneously—there was 
thought to be a desire in the Belgian 
capital to become acquainted with the 
drama, but it was not to the taste of 
theatre-goers of that gay city. At this 
time, however, Eleanora Duse, the great 
Italian tragedienne, decided upon a pro- 
duction of the drama—Duse, who has 
sacrificed so many years of her splendid 
career to the exploitation of new 
voices in the theatre. In this cause, 
it may be noted by the way, Duse’s 
most strenuous efforts have been to 
bring Gabriele D’Annunzio to the at- 











tention of art-lovers in all countries; 
and, while no writer could have wished 
for a more thoughtful, painstaking and 
capable interpreter for his work, Duse 
has apparently failed to touch the 
popular chord and D’Annunzio re- 
mains an exotic product of over- 
culture, caviare to the majority and for- 
bidden fruit to the general class of the- 
atre-goers who are still dominated by 
the Puritan instinct and the fallacy that 
the mission of the stage is solely to 
amuse! 


Eleanora Duse in the Rdle of the 
Norwegian Woman 


IT SEEMS remarkable to-day that 
such a bold innovator as Duse, the 
woman who was willing, even happy, if 
her own words may be depended upon, 
to risk her fortune and reputation in 
such morbid creations as “La Citta 
Morta’ and “La Gioconda,’ was fear- 
ful of “Et Dukkehjem,” and as the lesser 
actresses and producers had done years 
before, asked the author for permission 
to show a reconciliation between Nora 
and her husband at the close of the play. 
The woman who was willing a few 
years later to tempt the public patience 
by representing a sorrowing wife who 
wailed throughout the action of a 
drama, with crushed hands and a brok- 
en heart, the result of an encounter with 
the model of her artist husband; the 
superb dramatic genius who was pleased 
to represent the most unholy of loves, 
when the lines were clad in the almost 
Greek poetry of the unmoral Gabriele— 
this woman shrank from the possibility 
of giving offense to her patrons by the 
characterization of one such as Nora. 
Duse too, would have had Nora turn 
back at the brink, but when Ibsen ex- 
plained to her why this was illogical 
and how it shattered the real intent and 
purpose of his work, she finally relented 
and played the part as the author de- 
sired. While Nora was never counted 
one of her most masterly delineations, 
because the temperament of the Nor- 
wegian woman of Ibsen’s imagination 
was too widely different from the 
Italian nature for even such a colossal 
talent as Duse’s to realize, she retained 
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the drama in her repertory for many 
years and has represented Nora in 
many countries to the satisfaction of 
her admirers—even in London, where 
the critical comparisons of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt to the Italian woman have 
always been in favor of the latter. 

In 1892, Janet Achurch and her hus- 
band carried the drama to the Antip- 
odes, giving many representations of 
Nora’s awakening in Australia and New 
Zealand, as well as at various cities en 
route. At Cairo, for example, there was 
a notable performance at the Khedive’s 
theatre, and the cosmopolitan and con- 
glomerate population was much pleased, 
according to the reports that followed, 
although curiosity doubtless played a 
greater part in the enthusiasm dis- 
played, than the genuine interest in the 
artistic propaganda which has usually 
been aroused wherever Ibsen was ca- 
pably represented. 


The Real Nora 


JUST how many actresses the author 
himself ever witnessed in the part it is 
impossible to say definitely, because 
this, like so many other details in his 
life, is not recorded, except in his 
correspondence—which is being care- 
fully collected from the four quarters 
of the globe. At one time in his life Ib- 
sen expressed the intention of putting 
down a permanent record of the inci- 
dents connected directly and indirectly 
with the composition of his plays and 
concerning their enactment, but he was 
dissuaded from doing so by his pub- 
lisher, and the world was thus deprived 
of a vital and interesting human docu- 
ment. George Brandes relates that the 
real Nora, whom Ibsen took for his 
model, as much as he ever took living 
persons for models, did not forge the 
note to get money to save her husband’s 
life as in the play, but for the less ro- 
mantic purpose of getting money to re- 
decorate her house. Paulsen relates that 
Ibsen religiously attended all the re- 
hearsals of “A Doll’s House” at Munich 
where Frau Ramlo appeared as Nora, 
and after the premiére in that city, per- 
sonally thanked all the actors for their 
capable characterizations. Ibsen is said 
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to have preferred Ida Alberg to any of 


the actresses he had seen in the part, 


but perhaps he had not seen many, al- 
though his comparisons must have in- 
cluded Agnes Sorma, the excellent Ger- 
man actress, Betty Hennings of Copen- 
hagen, and Frau Niemann-Raabe of 
Hamburg. Added to these, however, 
must come in addition to those already 
mentioned as having been identified 
with the part, such names as Lilly Petri, 
Esther Rachel Kaminsky, Helene Odi- 
lon, (who was ‘seen in New York) 
Frederika Gossmann, Hedwig Reicher, 
Hilda Borgstrom, Stella Hohenfels, 
Irene Triesch, Fru Bruno, Rossing- 
Sablairalles, Mme. Vera Kamisarchew- 
sky, who made an ill-fated attempt to 
win the plaudits of Broadway, Johanna 
Buska, Mme. Javorski and many 
women of less distinction on the stages 
of many countries. 

Like Camille, the part of Nora has 
made a wide appeal to women of the 
stage, because it abounds in all the 
lights and shades of character, and in 
all the tones of environment and con- 
tributing forces that promote subtle 
comedy and impending tragedy. The 
tarantella dance has appealed to many: 
Nora, literally dancing at the gate of 
perdition, has been a situation that could 
not fail to quicken the dramatic in- 
stincts in every woman with ambition 
to succeed in the theatre. 


Gabrielle Rejane a Successful Inter- 
preter 


IT WAS 1894, however, before Paris 
witnessed a really first-class perform- 
ance of the drama, but in that year the 
inimitable comedienne, Mme. Gabrielle 
Rejane, appeared as Nora, and natur- 
ally enough this event was adequate 
compensation for waiting. In the early 
scenes of the play, which by their own 
confession, some of the actresses of the 
northern countries did not genuinely 
“feel,” Rejane was superb, and she gave 
many a twist and turn to this or that 
line which represented the true Nora 
to Latin peoples, even more delicately 
than Ibsen himself could have realized 
had he witnessed her performance. Re- 
jane brought her production to America 
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and was seen as Nora in England. Her 
personation was sharp in all essential 
lines, as true in bold strokes of character 
as an etching by Rops or Whistler, al- 
though it was essentially a French por- 
trait and never except in outward de- 
tails suggested the Norwegian atmos- 
phere or that the Helmers were differ- 
ent from families in Paris, Bordeaux or 
Marseilles, 


Mrs. Fiske Introduces Nora to Amer- 
ica 


SOME time earlier, during the same 
year, there was a notable revival of the 
play in America. Mrs. Fiske, who had 
temporarily retired from the stage, gave 
one performance of “A Doll’s House” 
at the Empire Theatre in New York for 
the benefit of the maternity department 
of the Hahnemann hospital. Although 
Mrs. Fiske had none of the physical 
attributes usually associated in the pup- 
ular minds with Nora, just as she was 
physically impossible in the child’s part 
in “Hannele” and other pieces which 
she has later essayed, the American 
theatre-goer and lover of good drama 
has reason to be thankful to her for the 
fearlessness with which she makes use 
of her lofty position upon the stage to 
afford an opportunity to witness plays 
that otherwise might go begging a long 
time for anything like intelligent and 
adequate representation. When she pro- 
duced “A Doll’s House,” the critics and 
the public were ready for such icono- 
clastic drama and her performance gave 
Ibsen the most legitimate publicity and 
consideration he had yet received in this 
country, although following her single 
appearance in the rdle, there was the 
customary talk and the inevitable news- 
paper paragraph about the admirers of 
the great dramatist being “long-haired 
men and short-haired women.” The 
scribblers for the newspapers, who had 
never studied Ibsen’s plays, who prob- 
ably had never read them except in a 
cursory manner and carping mood, tried 
to read vague symbols and incompre- 
hensible meanings into the straightfor- 
ward structure, and made as futile an 
effort as when they later endeavored to 
“illuminate” the dramas of Maurice 
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- Maeterlinck. Both of these authors have 
succeeded with the American public, 
despite the learned pratings of the 
critics, rather than by reason of them. 
They said that Maeterlinck was a writer 
of vapory libretti, and that Ibsen was a 
morbid and socialistic pamphleteer who 
took the stage for his pulpit. But as 
usual they were wrong and the public 
was right. To-day the direct influence 
of Maeterlinck and the reflected influ- 
ence of Ibsen are chief factors in the 
American dramatic progress. Nora’s 
conduct as represented by Mrs. Fiske 
is responsible, as Blanche Bates once 
said to me, “for more women in the 
American drama than one would care 
to enumerate.” 

When Mrs. Fiske finally returned to 
the stage, she included “A Doll’s House” 
in her repertoire during the season of 
1895-96, giving first performances of 
the piece in most of the larger cities of 
the country, where it was not seen 
again, except in stock productions by 
Miss Percy Haswell and others, or at 
special matinée performances by other 
stars, until the continental tours of 
Mme. Alla Nazimova began ten years 
later. During the years of 1898-99 Miss 
Blanche Bates gave many matinée per- 
formances of the drama when a member 
of the Frawley stock company on the 
coast; but while one of the first Ameri- 
can actresses to enact Hedda Gabler, 
she was the first to represent Nora only 
in cities west of the Rocky Mountains. 

Ethel Barrymore appeared in “A 
Doll’s House” at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, May 2, 1905, and scored a 
critical success, It is usually reported 
that Miss Grace George also gave a few 
representations of the play ; but her hus- 
band, Mr. Brady, tells me that while 
she once seriously contemplated doing 
so,,had given the role considerable study 
and even gone through the preliminary 
rehearsals, she has figured in no actual 
performance. 


Alla Nazimova 


IT IS doubtful if any actress has 
been more successful from the financial 
as well as the artistic point of view, in 
any of Ibsen’s plays, than Mme. Na- 
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zimova, the Russian actress who came 
to America in 1905 with the Orleneff 
company of players and was quickly 
rescued from a somewhat obscure posi- 
tion in a Bowery theatre. In a remark- 
ably brief time she learned sufficient 
English to appear with an English com- 
pany—late in 1906 in “Hedda Gabler.” 
This proving a great success, she first 
played Nora in English at the little 
Princess Theatre, New York, January 
14, 1907. These productions were fol- 
lowed by other Ibsen plays, according 
to her managers, for the purpose of 
bridging over the time until plays might 
be written for her by Americans. The 
American product came in time and was 
tested, but Nora remained as the most 
popular of her characterizations, as it 
is at the present time. No other actress 
has played so many performances of 
“A Doll’s House” within a similar pe- 
riod and it is doubtful if any productions 
of Ibsen’s plays—unless Richard Mans- 
field’s “Peer Gynt” be excepted—have 
been such colossal financial successes. 
In towns where Mrs. Fiske and the 
others blazed the trail by a special 
matinée performance or two at most, 
Nazimova packed the theatres to ca- 
pacity for a week, in some cases the or- 
chestra being withdrawn from the pit to 
make place for the crowds. Nazimova 
realizes the part to the satisfaction of 
a vast audience, at least conveying Ib- 
sen’s message, whether or not she has 
been able to penetrate to the depths 
within depths which the character offers 
to the student. 


Carpings of the Critics 


DAVID BELASCO told me a few 
weeks ago that in his opinion there had 
been no adequate representations of Ib- 
sen on the American stage. “We have 
seen an American woman and a Rus- 
sian woman playing Nora as a Frencn 
woman might play the part—perhaps 
a German or a Spanish woman—any- 
thing but a Norwegian woman,” he said. 
“An open window exposing a fjord and 
other things that the school child might 
recognize as typically Norwegian, does 
not create the atmosphere, which in all 
these American representations has been 
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absent. Without atmosphere, it is not 
Ibsen.” 

Belasco admits an admiration for “A 
Doll’s House,” however, although he 
’ thinks that it has never been seen here 
in its full values. There are eminent 
critics of literature and the drama who 
are hopelessly bewildered in regard to 
this work and have not the remotest 
idea of its real message. Max Nordau, 
for example, in a lengthy exposition of 
his opinions, misses the plot of the 
drama and its real significance. He calls 
Nora a liar, a flirt, and a forger—all of 
which is  Ibsen’s 
original premise; 
but he seemingly 
fails to observe 
that a man is com- 
placent to the 
weaknesses — that 
breed these and 
other vices that 
exist in the house 
for dolls. William 
Winter is likewise 
far of the mark 
when he marvels 
that it might be 
possible for a be- 
nighted Norwegian 
woman to forge, 
tell lies and commit 
other legal and 
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moral sins; but wholly missing the 
things that Ibsen was writing about, he 
thanks heaven that American women 
are not so false and ignorant. 
Maeterlinck has come nearer the 
truth when he says: “The first thing 
that strikes me in the drama of to-day 
is the decay, one might almost say the 
‘creeping paralysis’ of external action. 
Next. we note a very pronounced desire 
to penetrate deeper into human con- 
sciousness.” 
The knell was tolled for external ac- 
tion, the béte noir of the previously ex- 
isting drama, when 
“A Doll’s House” 
was first produced, 
although there is 
more of it in this 
piece than in the 
Ibsen dramas that 
closely followed it. 
When Betty Hen- 
nings played it up- 
on the stage at Co- 
penhagen, a “deep- 
er penetration into 
human _conscious- 
ness” was exposed 
than was to be 
found in any dra- 
ma of its genre 
preceding “Et 
Dukkehjem,” 


TEARS THAT HAD NO TERRORS 


ONE young woman went to the matinée prepared for the affecting 


arts of 


the play. She carried lightly sewed to the center of a second handkerchief, a tiny 
powder puff, which she proceded to dust with powder from a little enameled box 
into which it fitted. With the puff concealed in the handkerchief she calmly 
watched the scene progress to the agony point, ignoring the tears that, sure 
enough, began presently to stream down her cheeks. When the curtain fell, 
however, she took instant advantage of the momentary reaction of the audience, 
and wiping her face with one handkerchief, with the second she cleverly dusted 
her too red nose and cheeks with the toning-down powder, and beamed upon the 
women about her who were not fore-armed. 
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of a CHARACTER WOMAN 


|\4Yy ADA DWYER 


MISS ADA DWYER is one of the greatest “‘ character actresses’’ on the American 
stage. She is at present playing the part of ’Frisco Kate in Messrs. Armstrong and 
Mizner’s melodrama of the under-world, ‘‘ The Deep Purple.” 


HE interpretation of a character 
woman must deal with the very 
soul of her. The clothes she 

wears, the lines which a hard or un- 
usual life, or well applied grease paint 
have drawn on her face, and her queer 
movements and gestures—all the 
things which are outward and visible 
signs of the woman herself, are su- 
perficial and meaningless unless the 
actress playing the part has a sym- 
pathetic understanding of that sort of 
woman, 

So firmly do I believe the thought- 
ful, observant study of the character 
to be of the utmost importance, that 
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I am certain I could convey the mean- 
ing of any part satisfactorily with no 
make-up whatever. The make-up is, 
of course, a valuable aid and carries 
one a long way on the road by first 
convincing with the eye, but too 
many people hide behind the make-up 
and play themselves. It is such an 
easy thing to do. 


x 
Different players have, of course, 
their own methods of study, but my 


own conception of the playing of a 
character part is to study it from life. 
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Every part I play I must first visual- 
ize. I must see the woman’s face, see 
the change of expression on it, see her 
walk and gesticulate. She must be a 
very real picture to me before I begin 
to make up for her. Sometimes she 
is a composite of types I have known, 
but more often I have seen her ex- 
actly in life. I study not only her 
face, her clothes, her style of doing 
her hair, but her little mannerisms of 
speech and gesture. Then I begin to 
study her, to find out what sort of a 
woman she is under her queer exte- 
rior. For of course my models are all 
queer. Otherwise they wouldn’t be 
character women. 

It’s strange, when you stop to think 
of it, that the term “character” should 
be applied to just one line of parts, as 
though the leading woman, the ad- 
venturess, and the ingenue had no 
character, The character actress is 


paid a subtle compliment every time 


her name is mentioned. Do people 
really believe that of all the women 
who go to make up the plots and 
counterplots of theatredom, she is the 
only one who has any character? 

x 

We who play character parts might 
lay this flattering unction to our souls 
if it were not for the large number of 
people both before and beyond the 
footlights who believe that all there 
is to a character part is what we put 
on in our dressing rooms and leave 
behind at the stage door. Many who 
go deeper than the grease paint define 
character in this connection as a one- 
sided, eccentric personality and let it 
go at that. But back of the make-up 
and the eccentricities we always can 
find an interesting, and often lovable, 
if not a well-rounded character. 

It is this search for the genuine and 
human under the crust of poverty or 
vice or whatever it may happen to be, 
that makes the study and portrayal 


of character parts fascinating. Hav-@ | 
ing found the real woman, herself, the” 
next thing is to discover the little 
mannerisms, gestures, tricks of 
speech, and ways of wearing her hair 
and her clothes that give the clue to 
her distinctive personality. 

Many little things which the aver- 
age. theatre-goer never notices are 
among the most essential points in 
what everyone recognizes as an excel- 
lent portrayal. For instance, not 
many people, perhaps, realize that a 
reformed thief carries with him into 
the new world of respectability, the 
habit of stillness and of suppressing 
all unnecessary movement. During 
his years of crime, it has become sec- 
ond nature to him to attract as little 
attention to himself as possible. He 
moves noiselessly, he never uses his 
hands in talking, nor raises his voice. 
All the little expressive movements of 
hands and shoulders with which most 
people punctuate and illustrate their 
conversation are conspicuously absent 
in the man or woman to whom ex- 
perience with police and jails and 
darkness has taught self-effacement 
to the highest degree. 

x 

I have studied many women thieves 
and in all of them I have found this 
noticeable quiet of manner and voice. 
Their hands are quiet when they talk; 
they have other and more profitable 
uses for them. When the woman thief 
has reformed, one always wants to 
get sympathy for her and I have been 
surprised sometimes to find that in 
order to do this it is necessary to 
make her seem to be what she would 
call “down and out.” If she has prof- 
ited by her ill-gotten gain, a virtuous 
world will not forgive her. Once, 
when I wanted to dress a professional 
thief, in good, well-selected clothes, a 
manager objected. He said quiet ele- 
gance was not her style. But every- 
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body rememibers the two women who 
successfully robbed a millionaire at 
the Waldorf, and their attire was that 
of the average well-dressed woman 
who frequents the best hotels. No 
one had singled them out in any way. 
When I wanted to dress a reformed 
thief in beautiful gowns and hats, the 
manager’s objection was well taken. 
He said if her clothes were a little 
shabby and worn she would appeal to 
the sympathies of the audience, and 
they would believe in her sincere ref- 
ormation. It is hard to convince 
people that a woman has reformed if 
she continues to wear beautiful 
clothes. 

I have played nearly every sort of 
character dialect part known—Cock- 
ney, Irish, French, Spanish, Creole, 
slum woman, plains-woman, thief— 
and each one I have seen and studied 
in real life. 

I have spent days at a time on For- 
tieth and Forty-first Streets and down 
on the East side, studying the differ- 
ent kinds of women of the underworld. 
I have studied Irish women in Ire- 
land, French women in France, the 
Scotch woman on her native heath, 
and Spanish and Cuban women at 
home. The plains-woman I grew up 
with in Utah. She was a part of my 
own daily life before I thought of her 
as a character study. 

x 

Now the whole world is a class in 
character study to me. Every place— 
on the streets, in cafés, railroad trains 
and stores—wherever I may be, I am 
looking for unusual types, frocks, 
coiffures and hats that express pecu- 
liar characteristics, and for convincing 
little gestures and movements. 

The most grateful part I ever 
played was “Roxy” in “Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” and Roxy was a woman I 
really knew. I knew several of her. 
I hope when the great American 
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drama for which we are all looking; 
is written, the heroine will be a Creole 
woman, with all the fine, aristocratic 
inherited tastes of the Caucasian, the 
warm, affectionate kindliness of a 
duskier race, and in her life the dra- 
matic tragedy that comes from mix- 
ing a superior and an inferior race. 
Roxy was all this—tragic, emotional, 
charming and lovable. She had all 
the longing and ambitions inherited 
from the white race, darkened by the 
shadow of her African grandmother. 
In real life, no one ever would have 
known she was anything but a beauti- 
ful brunette white woman. 

After the Creole, the Irish woman 
comes next in my affections. She has 
warmth and charm and lovableness. 
No one who has really known an 
Irish woman ever forgets her. If, as 
a character woman, she is colorless, 
it is the fault of the actress. Ireland 
is not responsible. 

Then there is the purely American 
type, peculiar to no locality, and 
debtor to no one nation. And of 
these, the chief example is Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch. Mrs. 
Wiggs is very dear to me. She took 
me to Australia with her and made 
friends for me there. No one ever 
sees Mrs. Wiggs without seeing in 
her the traits and characteristics of 
some old friend. She is the epitome 
of what is best in that sort of woman. 

Mrs. Wiggs is primarily and essen- 
tially what theatre people call a char- 
acter woman, but her immortality 
never will depend upon her old basque 
and loose strands of hair. When 
these are long forgotten, her philos- 
ophy and her epigrams and her big, 
warm heart will be things to quote 
and to remember. 

Perhaps some day there will come 
along a character woman in a gold 
cloth gown and French slippers, with 
her fingers manicured and her hair 
puffed and curled, and she will be a 
character woman simply because her 
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reputation and her excuse for living 
will depend upon some exaggerated 
point in her character, some peculiar 
turn of mind, or bizarre expression of 
her unusual personality. 

x 

It was in Australia where I went 
with Mrs. Wiggs that I found the 
“Slum Bet” of the “Dawn of a To- 
morrow.” 

She came down to the mail boat 
with three little children hanging to 
her skirts,the most forlorn, bedraggled 
specimen of womankind I ever saw 
in any country. She had a feather in 
her hat, the most dismal, unfeatherlike 
mess of strings that ever slopped over 
a cheap old hat. In the height of its 
glory it must have been a poor thing, 
and now it was at the very end of its 
tattered career, The pity of it was that 
it showed so plainly the futile yearn- 
ing of the woman for beauty and lux- 
ury. No woman who accepts stoically 
the hardships of life, and puts far from 
her the luxuries and lovely fripperies, 
ever wears plumes of any kind. 

She had come down to the boat to 
see if there were any mail for her. 

“Did you bring me a letter from my 
husband?” she asked the captain. 

After much parley she finally was 
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persuaded that it was necessary to 7 
give her name and was told there was © 
nothing for her. 

“Oh, well,” she replied wearily, “I 
don’t suppose he could write to me. 
He didn’t know where I was going.” 

Her husband was a sheep herder 
away in the interior of Australia. She 
didn’t say why she had left him and 
the solitude if the sheep ranges, but 
the feather told the story. The woman 
who indulges herself in luxuries wants 
to see life, even though the indulgence 
is only a bedraggled plume, and life 
must be seen with little children hang- 
ing to her skirts. 

I never forgot that woman and her 
dismal make-up. Everything, even the 
hang of her skirts and the dejection 
of her worn shoes, expressed her 
character and her view of life, and 
when I began to study “Slum Bet,” 
I remembered that sheep-herder’s 
wife and reproduced her in detail. 

The make-up that is the outward 
expression of character is valuable, 
but the sympathetic understanding of 
the character itself is the only thing 
of vital import. 
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No. V—-NELL GWYN AND CHARLES II 


IN THIS splendid series of real romances of the play-house, Mr. Collins has already 
written of Napoleon and Mile. Georges, Charles and Justine Favart, De Vigny and Marie 


Dorval, Peg Woffington and David Garrick. 


HIS is not exactly a love story; 

one should respect the dignity of a 

genuine passion, even in its illicit 
episodes, by making that concession. 
Love is hardly to be invoked when a 
sultan makes an addition to his seralgio, 
or when a “merry monarch” enlists a 
beauty of the theatre among his flour- 
ishing corps of companions. Yet the ro- 
mance of Eleanor Gwyn and Charles 
Stuart, of historical fame, has had a ro- 
mantic glamour added to it by the 
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imagination of later generations; and 
so, with all their profligate dignity upon 
their heads, they shall be admitted into 
this series of chronicles. The undisputed 
bond of sympathy and affection between 
them may be accepted as their recom- 
mendation to the title of Lovers. 
Small need is there to comment at 
length upon the amorous record of 
Charles II. His incorrigibility in this re- 
gard is notorious; he was the most im- 
moral man of England’s most debauched 
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period. His attachments are to be tabu- 
lated rather than discussed, and a cas- 
ual survey produces this incomplete 
list: 

Lucy Walters, Barbara Villiers 
(Countess of Castlemaine and Duchess 
of Cleveland); Louise de Querouaille 


(Duchess of Portsmouth) ; the Duchess ~ 


of Mazarine, Katherine Pegg, Eren- 
gard de Schulenberg, Mrs. Holford, 
‘Mrs. Roberts, Mary or Moll Davis, and 
Nell Gwyn—the latter being the most 
admirable as well as the most pictur- 
esque figure in the collection. 

Charles’ illegitimate offspring peo- 
pled the peerage; ducal patents were 
granted to no less than six of his nat- 
ural sons; and when an encyclopedist 
of the time prepared a “baronage” he 
had to ask his sovereign’s private advice 
for the proper classification and naming 
of these princelings of the bar sinister. 


“Pretty, Witty Nelly” 


SO MUCH for the miscellanies. Now 
to the -notable case of “pretty, witty, 
Nelly,’ whose foot was toasted as the 
smallest in the kingdom. A_ public 
favorite before she rose to the political 
importance of a royal companion, she 
retained the admiration of the sturdy 
British heart after her attainment of 
glittering, if dubious, eminence. Where 
the other objects of the king’s favor 
were hated by the populace, she was 
beloved. A child of the people, reared 
in the gutters, she always possessed the 
sympathy of the London mob. Frank, 
merry and kind-hearted, her influence 
upon her easy-going patron was for 
good; she never lent herself to the in- 
trigues of the court; her sway held in 
counterpoise the malign power of her 
riyal, Louise de Querouaille, who was 
an instrument of corroding French 
diplomacy. A courtesan who founds a 
hospital for old soldiers and who boldly 
advises her protector to “Send your 
women packing and attend to the 
proper business of a King,” should 
rightly command some _ respect—and 
these are among the white marks in 
favor of Eleanor Gwyn. 

Madame de Sévigné’s letters afford 
vivid contemporary evidence as to the 
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character of Nell. In contrasting the 
high-born Louise de Querouaille with 
the illiterate actress, this sprightly gos- 
sip wrote: 


Mademoiselle (Louise de Querouaille) 
amasses treasure and makes herself 
feared and respected by as many as she 
can; but she did not foresee that she 
should find a young actress in her way, 
whom the King dotes on, and she has it 
not in her power to withdraw him from 
her. He divides his care, his time and 
his wealth between these two, The ac- 
tress is as haughty as Mademoiselle; she 
insults her, she makes grimaces at her, 
she attacks her, she frequently steals the 
King from her, and boasts whenever he 
gives her the preference. She is young, 
indiscreet, confident, wild, and of an 
agreeable humor. She sings, she dances, 
she acts her part with a good grace; has 
a son by the King, and hopes to have 
him acknowledged. As to Mademoiselle, 
she reasons thus: “This lady pretends 
to be a person of quality; she says she is 
related to the best families in France; 
whenever a person of distinction dies she 
puts herself into mourning. If she be 
such a lady of quality, why does she de- 
mean herself? She ought -to die with 
shame. As for me, it is my profession. 
I do not pretend to be anything better.” 


Nell Gwyn as the Heroine of Plays 


IT IS small wonder, then, that for 
us Nell is the flower of Charles the 
Second’s flock. The stage which she 
adorned before she sacrificed her art 
to his pleasure has honored her as a 
heroine in several dramas. Douglas 
Jerrold depicted her in an admirable 
light in his comedy, “Nell Gwynne, or 
the Prologue,” produced in 1833. In 
“English Nell,” staged in 1900, she had 
the vivacious interpretation of Anthony 
Hope as author and Miss Marie Tem- 
pest as actress and that same season 
Paul Kester’s “Sweet Nell of Old 
Drury,” played in England by Miss 
Julia Neilson and in this country by 
Miss Ada Rehan, presented another at- 
tractive version of her story. 

Jerrold’s comedy, now forgotten, 
was put forward as a rehabilitation of 
Nell’s: character. The preface which 
stated that intention may, therefore, be 
quoted: 

Whilst we may safely reject as un- 


founded gossip many of the stories as- 
sociated with the name of Nell Gwynne, 











we cannot refuse belief to the various 
proofs of kind-heartedness, liberality, 
and—taking into consideration her sub- 
sequent power to do harm—absolute 
goodness of a woman mingling (if we 
may believe-a passage in Pepys) from 
her earliest years in the most depraved 
scenes of a most dissolute age, The life 
of Nell Gwynne, from the time of her 
connection with Charles II to that of her 
death, proved that error had been forced 
upon her by circumstances, rather than 
indulged in from choice. It was. under 
this impression that the present little 
comedy was undertaken; under this con- 
viction an attempt has been made to 
show some glimpses of the “silver lining” 
of a character, to whose influence over 
an unprincipled voluptuary we owe a na- 
tional asylum for veteran soldiers, and 
whose brightness shines with the most 
amiable luster in many actions of her 
life, and in the last disposal of her 
worldly goods, 


Of Obscure Origin 


ELEANOR GWYN (also spelled 
Gwynne, Gwynn, and Gwinn) came of 
such obscure stock that her birthplace 
is in doubt. One tradition holds that she 
was born in Hereford, a town which has 
honor enough in theatrical annals as the 
place of David Garrick’s nativity. A 
stronger claim is made out, however, 
for the Coal Yard of Drury Lane, in 
the very purlieus of London, a villain- 
ous alley which took on infamy later as 
the habitat of Jonathan Wild and the 
nesting place of Jack Sheppard, both 
of them criminals of literary prestige. 
Close to the Coal Yard was Lewknor 
Lane, which from the view-point of the 
Restoration was merely a_ frecruiting 
station for orange-girls. In this grim lo- 
cality Eleanor Gwyn was born, Febru- 
ary 2, 1650; and an orange-girl she 
naturally became, vending fruit and 
tossing banter in the pit of the King’s 
Theatre, the first playhouse to stand 
on the famous Drury Lane site. She 
was doubtless present at its dedication, 
for it was opened in 1663, when she 
was at the proper orange-girl age of 
thirteen. With her arch young beauty 
and her ready tongue, which had every 
turn of vulgar repartee at its tip, she 
must have done a thriving business; 
and her exploits with the basket, 
coupled with Peg Woffington’s a cen- 
tury later, have perpetuated the cry: 
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“Oranges! Will you have any ripe 
China oranges!” 

That inimitable diarist, Samuel 
Pepys, has given to posterity its earliest 
glimpse of Nell Gwyn. On Monday, 
April 3, 1665, Mr. Pepys indulged his 
passion for play-going at the theatre 
in Lincoln’s-Inn-Field, called the Duke’s 
House because supported by the Duke 
of York as the other was supported by 
the king. There he saw the tragedy of 
“Mustapha,” written by the Earl of 
Orrery, but more important than the 
performance to the impressionable man- 
about-town were his attractive neigh- 
bors. “All the pleasure of the play,” he 
notes, was that he sat next to “pretty, 
witty, Nelly at the King’s House,” and 
to Miss Rebecca Marshall, an actress of 
the same company—a fact which, he 
naively admits, “pleased me mightily.” 
Thus it is established that in her six- 
teenth year Nell Gwyn had become a 
player—had risen from the pit and its 
questionable orange-hawking to :the 
stage and its more redoubtable tempta- 
tions. 

In that same audience, Pepys also 
records, were Charles II and his ter- 
magant flame, Lady Castlemaine. The 
cast for the drama of Nell Gwyn seems 
assembled in that one entry. 


From Orange-Girl to Actress 


NELL’S transition from orange-girl 
to actress, at such an early age, is easy 
to conjecture. Her charm, her capti- 
vating laugh, her quick wit and viva- 
cious manner—qualities which mark 
every anecdote of her—would have ap- 
pealed to any discerning stage manager 
as the material from which popular sou- 
brettes are made. Thomas Killigrew, 
who directed the King’s House, him- 
self a dramatist, doubtless took up the 
favorite of the pit as the protégée who 
would one day add honor to his com- 
pany. 

Her histrionic progress was rapid, 
and—thanks again to Pepys—it may be 
traced with considerable accuracy of 
detail through the jumbled records of 
the period..One year afterward, De- 
cember 8, 1666, the inveterate gossip: 
wrote in his precious journal: 
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To the King’s House and there did see 
a good part of “The English Monsieur,” 
which is a mighty pretty play, very witty 
and pleasant. And the women do very 


well, but above all, little Nelly; that I 
am mightily pleased with the play and 
much with the house, the women doing 
better than I expected, and very fair 
women they are. > 


“Little Nelly” had the leading wom- 
an’s role in this piece, which was an 
ephemeral comedy of manners by James 
Howard; she played Lady Wealthy, a 
rich and sophisticated widow who teases 
her admirer, Wellbred, with unending 
persiflage, and having achieved his re- 
form by that method, finally marries 
him. The part was thoroughly adapted 
to Nell’s personality, although she was 
still too young to seem a genuine widow, 
and it was doubtless written ex- 
pressly for her. A glance over the text 
of “The English Monsieur” and an at- 
tempt to imagine bright little Nelly in 
it, brings to mind, as a modern analogue, 
Miss Billy Burke in “Mrs. Dot.” 


A Seventeenth Century Soubrette 


NELL GWYN’S success was so 
marked that she was soon cast in the 
“stock” or classic dramas to which the 
King’s House had the rights, as well as 
in the comedies of the day. The roles 
she played in the older works cannot be 
named with certainty, except in the case 
of Celia in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
“The Humorous Lieutenant;” but it 
may be assumed that she had leading or 
soubrette characters in most of the fol- 
lowing dramas, which were in the reper- 
tory of the theatre. 

Shakespeare’s “Othello,” “Julius 
Cesar,” “Henry IV,” “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor,” and “A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream;” Ben Jonson’s 
“The Alchemist,” “The Fox,” “The Si- 
lent Woman,” and “Catiline;” Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “A King and No 
King,” “The Humorous Lieutenant,” 
“Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” “The 
Maid’s Tragedy,” “Rollo,” “The Elder 
Brother,” “Philaster,” and “The Scorn- 
ful Lady;” Massinger’s “Virgin Mar- 
tyr;” and Shirley’s “Traitor.” 

Pepys is authority for her appearance 
in “The Humorous Lieutenant.” He 


went behind the scenes after that per- 
formance with his wife, and Mrs. Knep, 
the actress to whom he owned his en- 
trée into the green-room, “brought to 
us Nelly, a most pretty woman, who 
acted the great part of Celia to-day very 
fine, and did it pretty well. I kissed her, 
and so did my wife, and a mighty pret- 
ty soul she is,” His summing up of that 
day’s blessings ends, as if with a smack 
of the lips, upon the words, “specially 
kissing Nelly.” 

One must agree with Sir Walter 
Scott’s foot-note to this paragraph—“It 
is just as well that Mrs, Pepys was 
present on this occasion.” 

Then came Dryden’s “Secret Love, 
or the Maiden Queen,” the idea for 
which was. suggested to the poet by the 
king himself. Nell Gwyn was the Flori- 
mel—a “breeches-rdle’—and seems to 
have achieved her chef-d’euvre in that 
character. Pepys raves over her in the 
following strain: 

The truth is, there is a comical part 
done by Nell, which is Florimel, that I 
never can hope ever to see the like done 
again by man or woman. So great a 
performance of a comical part was never 
I believe in the world before as Nell do 
this, both as as mad girl, then most and 
best of all when she comes in like a 
young gallant, and hath the motion and 
carriage of a spark the most that ever 
I saw any man have, It makes me, I 
confess, admire her. 


Playing Before Restoration Royalty 


COSTUMED to set off every charm 
of her lissome young figure, Nell must 
have been stared at with the roguish 
Restoration leer by all the beaux and 
bucks of London that afternoon (the 
performance began at 3 p. m. then). 
The drama of eyes focusing upon her 
surpassed even the Restoration mood; 
it was Balzacian in its intensity. Play- 
ing opposite her was Charles Hart, her 
admitted lover. On one side of the house 
was Charles Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, 
whose favors for a few months, she was 
soon to receive. In an opposite box sat 
Charles II, whose name was to be linked 
with hers through life. This series of 
patrons, actor, lord and king, each with 
the same name, prompted Nell after- 


wards to tell Charles II to his face, with i 


“a 








“ 


her usual daring, that he was only her 
Charles III. 

She must have smitten many other 
hearts as well, as she preened in her 
boyish gear and raced through such 
- lines as these: 

Yonder they are, and this way they 
must come. If clothes and a bonwe mien 
will take ’em, I shall do’t.—Save you, 
Monsieur Florimel! Faith, methinks you 
are a very jaunty fellew, poudré et ajusté 
as well as the best of ’em. I can man- 
age the little comb, set my hat, shake my 
garniture, toss about my empty noddle, 
walk with a courant slur, and at every 
step peck down my head. If I should be 
mistaken for some courtier now, pray 
where’s the difference? 

Within a few months after this pro- 
duction, there was fresh scandal for the 
coffee-houses. The King had taken up 
Moll Davis, who sang and danced at 
the Duke’s House; and Lord Buckhurst 
had won over Nell Gwyn of the King’s. 
The latter affair was regarded as a 
happy match on both sides, Buckhurst’s 
talents and popularity rivaling Nell’s. 
They went to Epsom, a fashionable 
spa of the day, for an outing ; and Pepys 
tells how they kept “merry house” 
there, with Charles Sedley, the wit, to 
assist them in the flow of mirth and 
wine. Then, after what was no doubt a 
memorable summer for her (July and 
August, 1667)—though a black one for 
England with a Dutch fleet brazenly 
carrying war up the Thames—she re- 
turned to the theatre in Drury Lane, 
playing such parts as Bellario in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s “Philaster,” Pan- 
thea in their “A King or No King,” 
Cydaria in Dryden’s “Indian Emperor,” 
Samira in Robert Howard’s “Surpris- 
al,” and Mirida in. James Howard’s 
“All Mistaken, or the Mad Couple.” 


Pepys Account of Mistress Nell 


THIS was the critical period of Nell’s 
career, and good old Pepys has left 
graphic record of it. She had broken 
with Buckhurst and was dissatisfied 
with her lot—but let Pepys tell it in his 
own words, which are eloquent enough: 

26 Aug. 1667. To the King’s play- 
house and saw “The Surprisal,” a very 


mean play I thought, or else it was be- 
cause I was out of humor, and but little 
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company in the house. Sir W. Penn and 
I had a great deal of discourse with 
Orange Moll, who tells us that Nell is 
already left by my Lord Buckhurst, and 
that he makes sport of her, and swears 
she hath had all she could get of him; 
and Hart, her great admirer, now hates 
her; and that she is very poor, and hath 
lost my Lady Castlemaine, who was her 
great friend, also, but she is come to the 
house, but is neglected by them all. 

5 Oct. 1667. To the King’s House, and 
there going in met Knepp, and she took 
us up to the tiring rooms; and to the 
women’s ‘shift, where Nell was dressing 
herself, .... and is very pretty, prettier 
than I thought. And into the scene-room 
and there sat down, and she gave us fruit; 
and here I read the questions to Knepp, 
while she answered me through all the 
part of “Flora’s Vagaries,” which was 
acted to-day. But Lord! to see how they 
were both painted would make a man 
mad, and did make me loathe them; and 
what base company of men comes among 
them, and how they talk, and how poor 
the men are in clothes, and yet what a 
show they make on the stage by candle- 
light, is very observable, But to see how 
Nell cursed for having so few people in 
the pit was pretty; the other house carry- 
ing away all the people at the new play, 
and is said now-a-days to have generally 
most company, as being better players. 


The King Comes Forward 


CHARLES II was still devoting him- 
self to “little Miss Davis,” while Nelly. 
was cursing the bad audiences, but his 
interest in Miss Davis was waning. He 
was also quarrelling with the imperious 
Castlemaine, and a pathetic complaint 
against his scandalous behavior from his 
queen, Catherine of Braganza, now and 
then complicated his domestic affairs. 
Altogether, he was ripe for new diver- 
sions, neither as sordid as a mere dancer 
nor as haughty as a countess; and he 
found the happy medium in Nell Gwyn, 
who.had more distinction and beauty 
than Moll Davis and a more winsome 
personality than the Castlemaine. 

“The Black Prince,” written by the 
Earl of Orrery and produced at the 
King’s House October 19, 1667, decided 
Charles for the new adventure. He 
watched Mistress Gwyn play the rdle 
of Alice Piers, the enchantress of Ed- 
ward III, with keen admiration; and 
straightway Mr. Pepys had to jot down 
the rumor that ‘“‘the King had sent for 
Nelly.” The scandal involved Lord 
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Buckhurst also, for it was pointed out 
that he had been made a groom of the 
king’s hedchamber with a pension 
of 1,000 pounds a year; that he 
had been promised a peerage upon 
the death of his grandfather; and 
that he had been sent on a com- 
plimentary mission, a “sleeveless er- 
rand” as Dryden said, to France. 
These reports, though true in them- 
selves, were slanderous in their sugges- 
tion that the king had bought Buckhurst 
away from Nelly, for that fine gentle- 
man—too high-spirited, in the first 
place, to be guilty of such baseness— 
had announced his permanent breach 
with her before His Majesty’s inclina- 
tion was manifest. 


Nell in Her Last Play 


‘THE King’s new affair was discreetly 
managed in the beginning. Nell con- 
tinued to devote herself to the stage 
with a zeal which discredited the stories 
of her visits to Whitehall; and not until 
more than a year had elapsed was it 
given the immodest publicity usual in 
Charles’ affairs of the heart. In the 
spring of 1670 Nell Gwyn began to 
study the part of Almahide in Dryden’s 
new tragedy, “Almanzor and Almahide, 
or the Conquest of Grenada.” Suddenly 
a postponement of the production was 
announced, the cause of which soon be- 
came public property. Charles II had 
been blessed with another natural son, 
the mother of whom was Nelly of the 
King’s House. The play was put on a 
few months later, with Nell as Alma- 
hide, but that was her last appearance 
upon the stage. Thenceforth, as the 
king’s companion and mother of a 
prince of the blood royal, she was 
privileged to live in a palace and hold 
a little court of her own. This was a 
change in station esteemed as no small 
honor in those loose times; and of 
whatever honor there was, Nell proved 
herself more than worthy. 

An incident associated with the pro- 
duction of this drama of “Almanzor and 
Almahide” was used by Douglas Jer- 
told as the basis of his comedy, “Nell 
Gwynne, or The Prologue.” When 
speaking the prologue, Nell wore a hat 
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which burlesqued Nokes, a comedian at | i 
the rival theatre, and ‘though primi- 7 
tive in its humor, this local hit amused | 
the town immensely. The story may be = 
repeated as it occurs in Downe’s “Ros- | 
cius Anglicanus,” a curious miscellany ~ 
of stage anecdotes printed in 1789: 


At the Duke’s theatre, Nokes appeared 
in a hat larger than Pistol’s, which took 
the town wonderful, and supported a bad 
play by its fine effect. Dryden, piqued 
at this, caused a hat to be made the cir- 
cumference of a timber coach wheel, and 
as Nelly was low of stature, and what 
the French call mignonne or piquante, he 
made her speak under the umbrella of 
that hat, the brims thereof being spread 
out horizontally to their full extension. 
The whole theatre was in a convulsion 
of applause; nay, the very actors giggled, 
a circumstance none had observed before. 
Judge, therefore, what a condition the 
merriest Prince alive was at such a con- 
juncture, "Twas beyond odso! and ods 
fish!, for he wanted little of being suf- 
focated with laughter. 


Charles Beauclerk 


NELL GWYN’S first contribution to ~ 
the large royal family was born May 8, 
1670, and was named Charles Beau- 
clerk. At that time the king and his 
court were at Dover to welcome the 
visiting Duchess of Orleans, his sister, 
through whom an alliance with France 
against Holland was effected. In the 
retinue of this feminine diplomat, 
Nelly’s bitterest rival, Louise de 
Querouaille, came to England, sent by 
Louis XIV to win Charles II to the 
interests of France. Thenceforward un- 
til the end of the reign there was feline 
warfare between these two favorites, 
with Nelly working for, and Louise, aft- 
erwards Duchess of Portsmouth, con- 
niving against, true English interests. 
The former was known among the Lon- 
don commoners as the Protestant fa- 
vorite, and was beloved as one of them 
in birth and religion; while the latter, ~ 
hooted at wherever she appeared in the | 
streets as the Popish favorite, was cor- 7 
dially detested. Her name, difficult of 


pronunciation for the English tongue, 


was corrupted into “Mrs. Carwell,” 

while Eleanor Gwyn was known and. 
addressed everywhere by the affection- — 
ate diminutive of Nelly. 
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Once when Nelly was driving in her 
coach at Oxford, her horses were 
stopped by a threatening mob. She 
looked out the window with a roguish 
smile, however, and said: 

“Pray be civil, good people; I am the 
Protestant favorite.” 

Then the cat-calls changed to cheers. 

Another anecdote illustrates Nelly’s 
habit of chaffing her rival. The news of 
the deaths of a prince of the blood in 
France and of the Cham of Tartary 
reached London about the same time. 
Louise de Querouaille promptly put on 
mourning for the French nobleman, and 
the next day Nelly appeared at the court 
also garbed in black. 

The king asked the cause of her grief, 
in the hearing of Querouaille, and Nelly 
remarked : 

“Oh, haven’t you heard of my great 
loss in the death of the Cham of Tar- 
tary?” 

“And _ pray,” demanded Charles, 
“what relation was he to you?” 

“Exactly the same relation as the 
Prince of Condé was to Mlle. 
Querouaille.” 


The “Orange Wench” at Court 


DANIEL DEFOE may be consulted 
for the French lady’s opinion of Nelly. 
He wrote: 


I remember that the late Duchess of 
Portsmouth in the time of Charles II 
gave a severe retort to one who was 
praising Nell Gwyn, whom she hated. 
They were talking of her wit and beauty, 
and how she always diverted the king 
with her extraordinary repartees, how 
she had a fine mien, and appeared as 
much the lady of quality as anybody. 
“Yes, madam,” said the Duchess, “but 
anybody may know she has been an 
orange-wench by her swearing.” 


As soon as Nell retired from the - 


Stage, the king established her in a 
house on Pall Mall with a garden front- 
ing on St. James’ Park. When she dis- 
covered that the place was only rented 
for her, she returned the lease to her 
liege sovereign with a sarcastic remark 
in which the mutability of loves and 
leaseholds was compared. She promptly 
received a deed in perpetuity. 

John Evelyn, the fastidious cavalier 
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whose diary contains so many fascinat- 
ing sketches of Restoration manners, 
saw Nelly and her lover exchanging 
gossip before that very house one after- 
noon (March 1, 1671). The scene 
prompted him to the following entry: 


I thence walked with him (the king) 
through St. James Park to the garden, 
where I both saw and heard a very famil- 
iar discourse between His Majesty and 
Mrs. Nelly, as they called an impudent 
comedian, she looking out of her garden 
on a terrace at the top of the wall, and 
the king standing on the green walk un- 
der it. I was heartily sorry of this scene. 
Thence the king walked to the Duchess 
of Cleveland, another curse of our -na- 
tion. 


To illustrate Nelly’s boldness of 
speech—the impudence of which Eve- 
lyn accuses her—there is a story of a 


‘private concert given at her home. 


When the program was over, the king 
was so profuse in his compliments that 
his hostess remarked: 

“Then, sir, to show you do not speak 
like a courtier, I hope you will make the 
performers a handsome present.” 

Charles answered ruefully that he had 
no money with him, and asked his 
brother, the Duke of York, if he were 
in a better state of purse. It developed 
that the latter did not have more than 
a guinea or two. Then Nelly put on a 
horrified expression, and turned to the 
other guests, exclaiming with the king’s 
typical oath: 

“Ods fish! What company am I got 
into?” 


Children of Nell Gwyn . 


ON Christmas Day, 1671, the union 
of Nell and Charles was crowned with a 
second son, named James, These chil- 
dren were healthy, handsome young- 
sters, much petted by their father, and 
their fond mother resented the way in 
which they were neglected, in heraldic 
honors, for some of their half-brothers. 
The Duchess of Cleveland’s sons by 
Charles II were the Dukes of Grafton, 
Cleveland and Northumberland; Lucy 
Walter’s son was the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and was treated like an heir ap- 
parent; the Duchess of Portsmouth’s 
son was the Duke of Richmond; and 
even lowly Katherine Pegg’s son was 
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Earl of Plymouth. Nelly saw her rivals 
made duchesses and their offspring 
dukes while she and her pretty boys 
were titleless, so naturally she became 
vexed. 

Charles acted upon her hint at the 
first opportunity, and on: December 27, 
1676, Charles Beauclerk was created 
Baron of Headington and Earl of Bur- 
ford. A little later he was affianced in 
childish betrothal—a custom then—to 
the heiress of the illustrious Veres, 
daughter of the twentieth and last Earl 
of Oxford. : 

The second son, James Beauclerk, 
died at the age of nine (September, 
1680) untitled, and to console Nelly 
for her loss, which she mourned deeply, 
the king transferred the high title of 
Duke of St. Albans, the last bearer of 
which had died without an heir, to the 
boy Earl of Burford (January 10, 
1683). He was also appointed to the 
lucrative offices of Registrar of the 
High Court of Chancery and Master 
Falconer of England. The title of St. 
Albans still survives and its. dukes are 
direct descendants of Nell Gwyn, the 
“impudent comedian.” 


Extravagances and Charities 


‘AFTER her son was ennobled, Nelly 
was given Burford House at Windsor 
for her permanent habitation, newly 
decorated by fashionable artists of the 
period. There she entertained at gay 
dinners and concerts, and indulged a 
passion for the gambling table. In one 
night’s session at basset she lost 1,400 
guineas, equivalent to 5,000 pounds to- 
day, to the Duchess of Mazarine. There 
also courtiers like the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the Duke of Devonshire 
paid homage to her, for political pur- 
poses. She understood the dangerous 
ambitions of Monmouth, which ended 
in the battle of Sedgemoor—the last 
conflict fought on English soil—and the 
headsman’s block; and once she taunt- 
ed him as “Prince Perkin.” He retorted 
that she was ill-bred. 

“Til-bred!” Nelly rapped out. “Was 
Lucy Walters better bred than I?” 

In 1682 Nelly compensated the Eng- 
lish people for the part which her ex- 
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travagances played in the drain of the 
public funds. She persuaded her patron 
to found the Royal Hospital at Chelsea 
for old and crippled soldiers—men who 
had fofght at Edgehill, Marston Moor, 
Naseby and Worcester, and who limped 
the streets of London as pathetic me- 
morials of the Civil War. The king 
himself laid the corner-stone of this in- 
stitution—one of his few instances of 
effective charity—but it has survived 
chiefly to the glory of his favorite. 

Among the contemporary documents 
relating to Nell is Mrs, Aphra Behn’s 
dedication of a play called 
Feigned Courtesans.” It runs on in this. 
strain of adulation: 

Besides all the charms and attractions 
and powers of your sex, you have beau- 
ties peculiar to yourself—an_ eternal 
sweetness, youth and air which never 
dwelt in any face but yours. You never 
appear but you gladden the hearts of all 
that have the happy fortune to see you, 
as if you were made on purpose to put 
the whole world in good humor. 


“Let Not Poor Nelly Starve” 


THE seductions thus celebrated by 
the first female playwright never lost 
their appeal for King Charles. Nelly 
continued in high favor. Arrangements 
were in progress to make her Countess 
of Greenwich, but before they could be 
consummated, Charles received his final 
summons, He was profligate to the last, 
as this passage in Evelyn’s diary bears 
witness : 

I can never forget the inexpressible 
luxury and profaneness and all dissolute- 
ness, and as it were total forgetfulness 
of God (it being Sunday evening) which 
this day se’nnight I was witness of—the 
king sitting with his favorites, Ports- 
mouth, Cleveland, Mazarine, etc, a 
French boy singing love songs in that 
glorious gallery, while about twenty of 
the great courtiers and other dissolute 
persons were at basset round a large 
table, a bank of at least 2,000 pounds in 
gold before them; upon which two 
gentlemen who were with me made re- 
flections with astonishment. Six days 
after was all in the dust. 


This orgy lasted all that night. At 
eight o’clock in the morning Charles was 
suddenly stricken with apoplexy, and — 
after a brief rally which cleared his — 
clouded brain, he surrendered his earth- © 
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ly crown the following Friday (Febru- 
ary 16, 1685), in the fifty-fourth year 
of his age and the twenty-fourth of his 
reign. He died like a true Stuart, deb- 
onairly, and his death-bed scene reads 
like a great fiction even when described 
by the most plodding historian. He 
apologized to the sleepless courtiers 
with a smile for being “such an uncon- 
scionable time in dying,” sent messages 
asking pardon for his faults to his ab- 
sent queen, bespoke the kindness of his 
brother and successor for his various fa- 
vorites ; and ended with the words, now 
classic: 

“Let not poor Nelly starve.” 

His last thought seems to have been 
for the low-born actress whose loyalty 
and loveliness had meant so much to 
him. That dying request, moreover, 
seems fraught with Stuart humor as 
well as Stuart kindness; it carries a 
wan, tolerant gibe at Nelly’s besetting 
sin of extravagance. 


Nell Gwyn and James II 


BUT for this injunction breathed by 
Charles’ upon the threshold of death, 
Nelly’s career would have ended in dire 
misfortune. She was deeply in debt; the 
only letter of her dictation—she could 
not write—which is extant, dated the 
previous year, gives instruction for the 
melting of her silver plate in order to 
satisfy some of her creditors. After 
Charles was taken to his last home in 
Westminster Abbey, she sacrificed the 
pearl necklace which appears in many 
of her portraits, and which she had pur- 
chased from Peg Hughes, the actress- 
companion of Prince Rupert, for 4,520 
pounds. Even then she was not able to 
satisfy all her old bills, which flooded 
in upon her for collection as soon as her 
great protector had gone, and in the 
spring of 1685 she was outlawed for 
debt, with the threat of prison hanging 
over her head. 

Then James II, her morganatic 
brother-in-law, remembered Charles’ 
dying words and gave generous assist- 
ance to Nelly in her hour of need. Al- 
though worried by the martial prepara- 
tion of “King Monmouth,” who was 

organizing rebellion in the west, he did 
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not neglect this inherited case of charity, 
as soon as it was brought to his atten- 
tion. In his secret service expenses the 
item of 729 pounds 2 shillings 3 pence 
stands on record in satisfaction of all 
the debts of “Mrs. Ellen Gwyn.” More 
than that, he made over to her two pay- 
ments of 500 pounds each as royal 
bounty ; settled the estate of Beskwood 
Park upon her and her heirs, and con- 
tinued her pension of 1,500 pounds 
annually. 


Last Days 


NELLY’S comfort was now assured, 
but she was not permitted to enjoy 
these benefits for long. She survived ~ 
Charles by only two years, dying in No- 
vember, 1687, aged thirty-eight, with 
her beauty still unblemished by the 
ruthless hand of time, and still strong 
in the Protestant faith, despite rumors, 
after King James’ kindness to her, that 
she had truckled to the new religious ré- 
gime and “gone to mass”—as Evelyn 
reports. Her will contains many small 
bequests to old servants and pensioners, 
and a demand that his Grace the Duke 
of St. Albans, her heir, “would please 
to lay out twenty pounds yearly for the 
releasing of poor debtors out of prison 
every Christmas Day.” 

She was buried in the church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-fields, the vicar of 
which, Dr. Tenison, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, preached her 
funeral. sermon. She had been one of 
his parishioners, and he was so eloquent 
in the praise of her good qualities that 
his remarks were used against him when 
his appointment to the see of Canter- 
bury came before Queen Mary. That 
sensible Hanoverian consort dismissed 
the charges with this remark: “I have 
heard as much, and this is a sign that 
the poor unfortunate woman died peni- 
tent!” ; 

Nelly’s son, the Duke of St. Albans, 
became a man worthy of his title in 
every particular. With Thomas Otway, 
the dramatist who wrote “Venice Pre- 
served,” as his tutor, his education was 
brilliant. King James continued his 
mother’s pension to him, and made him 
colonel of a famous regiment of horse. 
He distinguished himself while still a 
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youth at the siege of Belgrade, married 
the Lady Diana de Vere, to whom he 
had been affianced as a child, became a 
Knight of the Garter, and died, the 
father of eight children, in 1723. 


“A Mighty Pretty Soul” 


PEPYS’ admiration of Nell’s per- 
sonal charms, as a man of the world; 
and Evelyn’s somewhat priggish disap- 
proval of her moral status have already 
been quoted. Another contemporary 
sidelight upon her is to be gleaned from 
Bishop Burnet’s “History of His Own 
Times :” 

Gwyn, the most indiscreet and the 
wildest creature that ever was in a court, 
continued in great favor until the end 
of his life, for she acted on all persons 
in such a lively manner, and was such a 
constant diversion to the king that even 
a new mistress could not drive her 
away. 

Colley Cibber, who as a boy may have 
seen Nelly in the flesh, undertakes to 
refute the Bishop in his classic “Apol- 
ogy,” adopting this strain: 

If we consider her in all the disadvan- 
tages of her rank and education, she does 
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not appear to have had any criminal er- 
rors more remarkable than her sex’s 
frailty to answer for. And if the same 
author (the reverend historian of his 
own times) in his latter end of that 
prince’s reign seems to reproach his 
memory with too kind a concern for her 
support, we must allow that it becomes a 
bishop to have had no eye or taste for - 
the frivolous charms or playful badinage 
of a king’s mistress. Yet if the common 
fame of her may be believed, which in 
my memory was not doubted, she had less 
to be laid at her charge than any other 
of those ladies who were in the same 
state of preferment. She never meddled 
in matters of serious moment, or was the 
tool of working politicians; never broke 
into those amorous infidelities in which 
others are accused of; but was as visibly 
distinguished by her personal particular 
inclination for the king as her rivals 
were by their titles and grandeur. 


So Nell of the Coal Yard, Nell the 7 
orange-girl, Nell the impudent actress, ] 
is remembered kindly in spite of her | 
oblique moral code. Of Charles the Sec- ~ 
ond’s weaknesses, she was the most 7 
pardonable. She was truer to him than 
all his blooded companions, and he ~ 
gave her more than a Stuart’s loyalty. 4 
Pepys’ artless words might serve as her ~ 
epitaph: “A mighty pretty soul she is,” 
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THE MONTH ON THE METROPOLITAN STAGE 


OONLIGHT in the courtyard 

of an asylum for the blind.” 
Oh, my prophetic soul! When 
that phrase was coined for the last 
number of this magazine, your humble 
scribe wotted nothing of events that, 
even then, were casting their shadows 
before. Four poetic, fantastic, and 
more-or-less symbolic plays produced 
within the month! One a complete 
failure! Two others repeated twenty 
times, or thereabouts, to beggarly 
business!’ The fourth and greatest 


appropriately enough concerned with 
the crowing of a cock, denied and re- 
jected! Truly, as Thoreau said of 
Truth, it takes two to create Beauty— 
one to speak and the other‘to hear! 
In at least two of these four plays 
the authors predicted the defeat of 
their own purpose—predicted defeat, 
and then rode on into battle, like that 
sightless King of Bohemia who, with 
closed eyelids, galloped to his death 
at Crecy. “Who but a devil or a poet 
would believe it?” inquires Percy 
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Mackaye in “The Scarecrow.” “You 
musn’t credit men with our imagina- 
tion.” “Chantecler” is full of similar 
premonstrations. “In these days 
when one mentions the stars one must 
speak very low.” And again, when a 
poacher has shot the nightingale: 


“The cruel human race loves to hurl - 


death into a singing tree.” 

The cruel human race has packed 
the Knickerbocker—not to listen to 
poetry, but to look at poultry. It has 
come away without the faintest sus- 
picion that anyone referred to the 
stars. “A primrose by the river’s brim” 
is a primrose to them; a cock’s a cock, 
an owl’s an owl, and a dog is a dog. 
Audience after audience sits through 
the play in blissful ignorance of its 
meaning, never. guessing that satire or 
sentiment sparkle in almost every 
jeweled line, and that beneath the 
feathers of these allegorical figures 
lies hidden a complete philosophy of 
human life. “What do you think of 
‘Chantecler?’” I asked an acquaint- 
ance. “Well,” she replied, “there isn’t 
much to it, but it’s pretty!” 

One doesn’t know what to make of 
such literal-mindedness; of such lack 
of imagination, of such unenterprising 
and unsynthetic mentality. In the 
beginning one hopes against hope that 
One underestimates, and that the 
crowd really sees more than a novel 
spectacle, closely allied to the Christ- 
mas pantomimes of merrie England, 
in which, at any moment, the dialogue 
may be interrupted for a song and 
dance. Then one notes how inevit- 
ably the laughter is provoked by strut- 
ting geese and by owl eyes that are 
illuminated from behind instead of 
by poignant irony and ingenious an- 
alogy; how quick the audience is to 
observe beauty in brilliant colors kin- 
dled by the calcium, and how slow to 
appreciate the glory of rhythmic elo- 
quence, of exquisite imagery, of po- 
etic flights that, reaching the heavens, 
end in a burst of superb dramatic fire. 
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Small wonder that these people, who 3 
are not the illiterati, but represent the ~ 
best element among our theatre-goers, © 
pour into the lobbies confessing them- 
selves bored beyond endurance. Nor 
is it possible to give them a key that 
will unlock the golden door of under- 
standing, since comprehension of this 
play is less a matter of knowing than 
of feeling. One can but sigh and, 
trusting that later they may have the 
pleasure of seeing Lew Fields cover 
Vernon Castle’s mouth with lather in 
“The Hen-Pecks,” admit concurrence 
in Oscar Wilde’s disapproval of “any- 
thing that tampers with natural ig- 
norance.” 


“CHANTECLER” 


SINCE Victor Hugo, no other poet 
has been as big as Edmond Rostand. 
Maeterlinck, Hauptmann, Barrie have 
been content to skim the surface of 
life, leaving to him the transmutation 
of its innermost and nethermost 
meanings. It is absurd, of course, 
to suppose that this master, the 
author of “Cyrano” and of “L’Aiglon,” 
chose a barnyard as locale because 
of a desire to be sensational and 
bizarre. He chose the barnyard 
because no other place so lent itself 
to his metaphor; because no other 
creatures—not even human creatures 
—so vividly illustrated the eternal 
varieties of his text, and because no 
other device fitted so neatly into the 
cynical spirit of the whole conception. 
For just such reasons, Louis N. Par- 
ker selected another century as the 
period of “Pomander Walk.” Thea- 
tre-goers favor plays of here and now, 
as they prefer plays that deal with 


their own kind, but can you imagine | q 


Mr. Parker’s quaint “comedy of hap- 
piness” laid in an apartment hotel 
near Broadway? 

Similarly, try to express through 
men and women the theme of “Chan- 
tecler.” This theme, which is the no- 
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ble one of man’s faith in his own 
destiny, his belief in the importance 
of his work, his struggle against mis- 
understanding, against envious ani- 
mosity, and, finally and _ chiefly, 
against the retarding and softening in- 
fluence of love, is too big, too univer- 
sal to be expressed in personal terms. 
The glorious vainglory of the cock 
becomes mere conceit when one sub- 
stitutes a human hero, and all the 
poetry cf the idea is lost the moment 
one translates into an everyday ambi- 
tion—say into the accumulation of 
money or the winning of fame with 
pen or brush—that sublime, self-im- 
posed task of bringing the dawn. 
Could the villain of the play, a stock 
broker who had sold “short,” accuse 
his unsymboled enemy in phrases as 
charming as that charge: “He steals 
the night?” Could our human hero, 
reproaching his spouse for her jeal- 


- ousy of his work, coin another sen- 


tence as exalted as Chantecler’s “The 
kingdom of the heart is far better 
shared with the dawn than with emp- 
tiness?”? And how translate that 
lofty, that exquisite, that transcen- 
dently beautiful passage, vibrant with 
aspiration, rapturous with the ecstasy 
of fulfillment, in which Chantecler, 
challenged by his mate, the Hen 
Pheasant, demonstrates that it is he 
who wakes the sun? 

To hear that passage spoken is to 
thrill, to find one’s eyes swimming in 
tears, to breathe the rare, the intoxi- 
cating ether that envelops Parnassus. 
To read it, even in the inadequate 
translation sold at the book shops, is 
to know, like Chantecler, not how but 
why. In this single dialogue the poet 
encompasses all human longing, all 
human aspiration, every dream, every 
thought, every emotion. Pride, faith 
in self, the sense of duty, the inspira- 
tion of a great mission, the abnegation 
made possible by these things, the 
doubt that follows accomplishment, 
the love of labor and the labor of love 
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—each separate facet is separately 
made to sparkle in this amazing rhap- 
sody. “I am a living hunting horn— 
one crimson cry—one clarion morn- 
ing call! . I never sing un- 
til my feet have found the naked 
ground! ‘ I voice the desire 
of the brook, fain to show its crystal 
clearness, and even of the puddle, 
longing to glisten!” . . “And 
what wakens you?” “The fear of 
forgetting!” “I have no 
clear idea of the whole world, but I 
sing for my own valley, and desire 
that every cock may do the same for 
his!” . “You do not extin- 
guish the stars?” “I extinguish noth- 
ing, but you shall see how I kindle!” 
“I live only to die so!” .... 
“Hear the other cocks.” “Yes, they 
believe in the light when they see it.” 
: “I love you.” “Say it 
again, and I will gild that mountain!” 
eer “T see the sun rising in the 
distance.” 


“And I see it in your 
eyes!” . . . . And, finally: “This 
is the dreadful moment. Always 


when the work is done I doubt the 
doing!” 

Before reaching this tour de force, 
which concludes the second act of the 
play, we have seen how Chantecler’s 
strength makes him tender, how his 
vanity has covered all the creatures 
whom he deems lesser with a mantle 
of protection. We have heard the 
Owls, aided and abetted by the pomp- 
ous Turkey and the shallow, carping, 
phrase-making Blackbird, plotting his 
death. “Why,” ask the Owls, “do 
YOU hate Chantecler?” “For the 
reason,” replies the Turkey, “that, 
having known him as a chick, I cannot 
admit him as a Cock.” “I do not like 
him,” declares a chicken, “because I 
am such a homely bird;” “I,” swears 
the mole, “because I have never seen 
him,” and “I,” quacks a duck, “be- 
cause, not being web-footed, he marks 
his passage by a track of stars!” 
Chantecler is to be assassinated by 
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a gamecock at the five o’clock tea of 
that snob and tuft-hunter, the Guinea 
Hen. Always heretofore he has de- 
clined to attend these affairs, but now, 
having succumbed to the coquetries 
of the Hen Pheasant, that subtle and 
inclusive incarnation of femininity, he 


has promised to be on hand. At this - 


function, where society and the things 
that go to make up social preferment 
are neatly satirized, Chantecler, after 
various and sundry fancy birds have 
been announced as the Cock Braekel, 
the Cock Ramelslohe, and the Cock 
Wyandotte, chooses to be presented 
as “The Cock.” Here, too, the learn- 
ed fowl, questioning him as to the 
method and theory of his singing, 
elicits the information, “I just sing,” 
and a critic, who speaks with author- 
ity, is described as “a cock of marvel- 
ous gifts who never crowed at all.” 

The arrival of the gamecock pro- 
vokes Chantecler, whose vainglory is 
the mother of courage, as well as of 
tenderness, to a volley of invective 
not unlike that spoken in “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” But before engaging, 
Chantecler must confide to the world 
his great secret, the wellspring of his 
existence, the knowledge that has 
given him strength to labor and to 
live—that “it is I who makes the sun 
to rise!” Amid the consequent din 
of jeers and mockery, pressed forward 
by the creatures he has befriended 
and who expect the combat to be a 
fine spectacle, he closes with the 
Gamecock. And then sud- 
denly the onlookers cease their ridi- 
. cule and their raillery. “I have done 
them an injustice,” says Chantecler. 
A dark shadow intervenes between 
the barnyard and the sun. It is the 
hawk. Chantecler, bleeding, stagger- 
ing, exhausted, spreads his wings, and 
beneath that shelter, moist with the 
sweat of the struggle they have wel- 
_comed, the lesser fowl take refuge. 
“Dear, brave and gentle heart,” says 
the Hen Pheasant, and Patou, the 
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dog, speaks the moral: “It is not to — 
fine, strange cocks we come in time of 
trouble.” 

Afterward, our hero returns to the 
fight. “I got back my courage,” he 
proclaims, “fearing for the others.” 
But, the gamecock having disabled 
himself with his own spurs, Chante- 
cler, who now has “nothing left but 
my song,” learns that, in harking to 
those who would have taught him ~ 
singing, he has forgotten how to sing. 
Lured and comforted by his mate, he 
follows her to the deep forest, where, 
in the fourth act, we find that far from 
the distractions of the world, he has 
recovered his voice. Here, however, 
jealous of his work, the Hen Pheasant 
reveals herself as “the female whose 
greatest enemy ever is a great idea.” 
“Will you stop thinking of the light 
of day,” she asks, “and think only of 
the light in my eyes?” She has made 
him promise to sing only once in each 
twenty-four hours, but Chantecler 
tells the Blackbird, with whom 
he holds telephonic conversations 
through the medium of a vine, that 
every morning he steals away to per- 
form his task. “Golden Pheasants,” 
he says, “will not let one pay too 
high a price for glory.” 

Plagued by his persistence, wound- 
ed that he continues to remember his 
barnyard, the Hen Pheasant bids him 
listen to the note of the nightingale. 
Chantecler discovers that, in spite of 
the flattery of the Toads, who con- 
demn their own prophet as the cock 
was refuted in his barnyard, his tones 
are raucous in comparison with hers. 
A poacher shoots the Nightingale, but 
immediately another takes up her 
song. “There must always be a Night- 
ingale in the forest.” Dejected, dis- 
couraged, Chantecler buries his head 
beneath the wing of his mate, and, 
without his aid, the rosy sun rises in 
the East. The Hen Pheasant has had 
her way; Chantecler is convinced that 4 
it is not his voice that brings the © 











dawn. In this dreadful moment, Pa- 
tou arrives to say that, now he knows 
his own importance, the fowls of the 
farm have concéded that they owe 
‘daylight to the Cock. Out of his an- 
guish and despair, however, is born 
the certainty that, even though his 
mission is not to waken the sun, he 
HAS a mission—the task of waking 
others to see the sun. And so, while 
the morning that has been born with- 
out him tips the poplars with gold, 
Chantecler stands, with his feet in the 
earth, crying welcome to the day. 
“Back to my work,” he declares; 
“back to my barnyard!” 

“Take me with you?” pleads the 
Pheasant. 

“Will you consent to be second to 
the Dawn?” 

“Never!” 

Chantecler departs. The poacher, 
seeing the flash of plumage, lifts his 
gun, and the Hen Pheasant, to dis- 
tract the man’s attention, walks will- 
ingly into a trap that closes upon her. 
Fulfilling the tragic destiny of her 
sex, she, who could not bear that her 
mate should live except for her, has 
been content to die for him. The 
poacher approaches the trap. “Ring 
down the curtain,” says old Patou. 
“The human beings are coming.” 

“Chantecler” is a “little journey” 
to the heart of a great poet. If I have 
not made you feel that, even in this 
brief description of the play, I cannot 
hope to make you do so in whatever 
eulogy I may speak as epilogue. 
Surely now you must understand why 
this eloquent author chose his sym- 
bols. Not only do these symbols make 
possible his preachment, not only do 


they point the way to by-paths that: 


reach all human frailties, but they 
permit the exercise of wonderful 
cunning, ingenuity and adroitness in 
finding and in fitting parallels. Of 
course, when one witnesses the piece 
there is no illusion—the most careful 
make-ups, and the Brobdingnagian 
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effect of scenery in which the root of 
a tree is shown to be four feet high, 
fail to convince us that persons are 
chickens—but then does one go to 
poetic drama to be deluded? Speak- 
ing for myself, I can say that, five 
minutes after the curtain rose, I had 
forgotten whether Chantecler was 
man or woman, beast or bird, seeing 
in him the integration of a whole 
race, hearing in his voice the tender- 
ness, the longing, the aspiration of the 
whole world. 

It is not for me to deny that there 
are faults in the work, though I do 
deny their gravity, and I do confess 
unwillingness to be critical where 
there is so much reason to be grateful. 
“Chantecler,” in places, is labored, 
trivial, and even cheap. One resents, 
for example, the paltry joke about an 
incubator that interrupts that fine 
drama of the hawk’s shadow passing 
over the barnyard. Louis N. Parker 
has purged the play of its puns, short- 
ened it discriminatingly, and trans- 
lated it so sympathetically that one 
forgives him such errors as the ex- 
cision of the charming evening prayer 
of the birds that should begin the 
fourth act. “Chantecler,” whatever 
its little flaws, will live in literature 
as a marvelous piece of delicate and 
fantastic imagination, rich in its sen- 
timent, searching in its satire, effec- 
tive in its drama, comprehensive in 
its philosophy, and noble in its motive. 

As regards the selection of Maude 
Adams for the title réle, Charles Froh- 
man and the rest of the world seem to 
be of two opinions—and there are 
many times in the course of the per- 
formance .when one agrees with 
Charles Frohman. Certainly, Miss 
Adams does not suggest masculinity, 
and the sex significance of her scenes 
with the Hen Pheasant is quite lost, 
but what she lacks in strength she 
gains in weakness. No one else in 
this country—not Otis Skinner, and 
assuredly not Tyrone Power, both of 
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whom were urged for the part— 
could express the sense of helpless- 
ness, of doughtiness, of veritable cock- 
iness that is conveyed with such irre- 
sistible pathos by Miss Adams. 
Whatever the cock’s opinion of him- 
self, and his proportion to the rest of 
the barnyard, human eyes see him as 
an impotent, defenceless little crea- 
ture, and with this pitiful picture in 
mind one comes out of the Knicker- 
bocker. Within her physical limita- 
tions, Miss Adams is beyond criticism, 
playing with intellectual grasp of the 
character, with distinction, exultance, 
buoyancy and fire. To me there seems 
no more reason why she should not 
have been cast for Chantecler than 
why Edith Wynne Matthison should 
not have been cast for Everyman— 
or for The Piper at the New Theatre. 
As the Hen Pheasant, May Blayney 
is one long delight—seductive, insin- 
uating, coquettish, saucy and win- 
some. Praise must be awarded, also, 
to Arthur Byron, Ernest Lawford, 
Gustav Von Seyffertitz, Bertram Mar- 
burgh, and Dorothy Dorr for their 
performances respectively as the Dog, 
the Blackbird, the Great Horned Owl, 
the Gamecock, and the Guinea Hen. 
The scenery is excellent, but the effect 
of dawn in the second act hardly jus- 
tifies the effort of Chantecler and the 
expectations of the audience. 


“THE SCARECROW” 


“ONLY THE SKILLED,” said 
Tom Hood; “can dance graceful in 
fetters,” and, of blank verse, further 
on in the same book: “It is particular- 
ly easy to obtain the blankness, but 
the verse is another matter.” 

Undoubtedly, poetry is a chain that 
makes dramatic dancing difficult, and, 
undoubtedly, too, those who attempt 
the feat achieve blankness more often 
than they achieve verse. We are not 
a nation of Rostands. Percy Mac- 
kaye probably is the best of our dra- 
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matic poets, and his “tragedy of the — 
ludicrous,” suggested by Nathaniel ~ 
Hawthorne’s “Feathertop” and called ~ 
“The Scarecrow,” contains much that ~ 
is witty, much that is fanciful, and © 
much that is poetic. It also contains ~ 
much that is none of the three, being — 
blatant melodrama pure and simple, © 
and this combination, which has © 
caused the piece to be described crude- ~ 
ly and somewhat cruelly as “half ~ 
baked,” accounts in part for the brev- 
ity which characterized its recent run 
at the Garrick. 

Mr. Mackaye owes most of his 


comedy to Hawthorne, who, it will be | 


remembered, exposed the emptiness 
of human-kind by bringing a scare- 
crow to life and having him pass in 
good society as a rather-above-the- 
average young beau. The loveliest 
thought in the play was suggested to 
Mr. Mackaye, if indeed, he owes the 
suggestion to anyone, by Hawthorne’s 
single line: “A kiss from her sweet | 
lips might make me altogether hu- © 
man.” 

Mr. Mackaye’s scarecrow, having 
suffered the agony of seeing him- 
self a scarecrow in the glass of truth ~ 
during the hour of his falling in love, — 
looks again and finds himself by love 
made aman. This charming conceit, 
which makes possible its author’s ~ 
highest flight, the opening speech of  ~ 
the fourth act, is the greatest merit ~ 
of his work. 

There is no need of writing more 
about the play, which will have been 
forgotten by mere theatre-goers and 
read by book-lovers. Suffice it to say 
that the production, with Edmund 
Breese as its star, was quite adequate, 
in the main, showing that actor again 
as a virile and authoritative, if none 
too subtle, performer. Frank Rei- 
cher’s Scarecrow was a notable work 
of art. Mr. Mackaye’s piece was suc- 
ceeded last month by Walter Hack- 
ett’s “Our World,” and that, in turn, 
by “The Zebra.” 








| “THE PIPER” AND “THE FAUN” 


TWO poetic plays of the month 
preached, ome through the symbolic 
figure of Robert Browning’s Pied 
Piper and the other through a 
_ faun, the beauty of nature and the 
|. glory of youth. “The Piper,” by 
Josephine Preston Peabody, won the 
Stratford Prize, was presented first 
at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 
and reached us through the medium 
of the New Theatre. It is a graceful 
and picturesque work, pretty rather 
than important, and agreeable largely 
because of its pastoral quality, its 
lightness and ebullience. In story, 
it departs but little from Browning, 
reciting how a stranger vagabond, 
denied pay for piping the rats out of 
Hamelin, wooes the children with his 
reed, and, according to Miss Pea- 
body, returns them to a town con- 
verted from its meanness and its hy- 
pocrisy. 

Edward Knoblauch, author of Lena 
Ashwell’s excellent drama, “The 
Shulamite,” and of the fatuous “The 
Cottage in the Air,” shows himself 
incapable of dancing in fetters in 
“The Faun,” presented by William 
Faversham at Daly’s. This play dis- 
closes the manner in which a wood- 
land demigod, taking up his habita- 
tion among a number of effete and 
over-civilized persons, wims them 
back to honesty and to naturalness. 
The idea, with the attendant humor 
of its contrasts, is not new, having 
been used last in Bertha Galland’s 
ill-fated farce, “The Return of Eve.” 

Mr. Knoblauch, essaying satire, 
Sticks midway between melodrama 
and comic opera. Indeed, the Faun’s 
trick of obtaining “stable informa- 
tion” from the horses, and so ena- 
bling an impecunious nobleman to win 
at the races, was practiced by Sombra 
in “The Arcadians.” Throughout, 
the demi-god’s methods are fearfully 
crude, and the manners of the people 
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among whom he moves are equally 
rude—this despite the fact that the 
piece is robbed of seeming sincerity 
by just such affectations and snob- 
beries as mar the later novels of 
Robert Chambers. Mr. Faversham 
plays earnestly and with authority, 
but suggests an English gentleman 
far more than he suggests a Faun. 


“THE BOSS” 


IT IS a long step from the high 
purpose of Mr. Mackaye, Mr. Knob- 
lauch and Miss Peabody to the de- 
liberately low purpose of Edward 
Sheldon, whose melodrama, “The 
Boss,” current at the Astor, graphic- 
ally presents a bullying, foul-mouthed 
ward-heeler. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sheldon will owe 
to this character— and to the remark- 
able acting of it by Holbrook Binn— 
whatever measure of success is won 
by “The Boss.” He has achieved a 
remarkable portrait of the modern 
masterful man, who, in spite or be- 
cause of his lack of honesty, of prin- 
ciple and of culture, we take to our 
hearts as the true type of triumphant 
American. Michael Regan—popular- 
ly known as “Shindy Mike”— is that 
type to the life, tilted hat, turned up 
mouth, rolling walk, so-called loyalty, 
sense of ‘humor, and picturesque vo- 
cabulary. Mr. Blinn, whose work 
with Mrs. Fiske in Mr. Sheldon’s first 
effort, “Salvation Nell,” stamped him 
as one of the most competent actors 
on our stage, plays this réle with equal 
vividness, and here begins and ends 
the merit of “The Boss.” 

Regan’s wife, once Emily Griswold, 
is grotesquely comic. Never was an- 
other woman so dead set against the 
success of her husband. She comes 
tripping lightly onto the stage, happy 
and bright, and then she hears that 
Mike has had a bit of good luck, and 
it spoils her day. Regan mentions 
that he means to collect some money 
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that is due him, and she goes into a 
tantrum. “What is going to happen 
to the men?” What happens to her 
husband seems quite a matter of in- 
difference to her. Two minutes after 
a riot in which that unlucky politician 
all but loses his life, she complains: 
“Michael, you’re making me awfully 
nervous.” She is willing to accept 
even his love—as she might swallow 
medicine, with puckered mouth and 
closed eyes—if he will “stay and take 
your beating.” I am a gentle soul, 
and inclined to be kind to women, but 
I will confess that, when Mrs. Regan, 
after betraying her husband to his 
enemies and ruining his chance of 
winning a hard fight, scampered into 
the room to inquire whether he was 
enjoying his fried eggs, I longed to 
be on a jury that tried him for mur- 
dering her. 

Emily Griswold—with apologies to 
Elsie Janis—was a slum princess. 


Her whole heart is wrapped up in the | 


working-men of “one of the Eastern 
Lake Ports.” Her father, James 
Griswold, in the lapses between mon- 
ologues about his “honor,” has in- 
vested money that doesn’t belong to 
him in a business that hasn’t pros- 
pered. “Shindy Mike” drops around 
to say that he will keep papa out of 
jail if he may marry Emily. This, of 
course, is a highly original idea. Papa 
and Brother Donald are horrified, but 
Emily takes to the notion like a fish 
to water, first insisting upon that 
good old tried-and-true condition that 
she shall be wedded, but no wife. 
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Once settled in the home of 
“Shindy Mike,” she begins taking the © 
interest in his affairs that I have tried © 
to describe in the preceding para- | 
graph. Emily is all for principle, and © 
so is Brother Donald, who drops in to 
elicit from Mrs. Regan little grains of 
information that he can use against 
Mr. Regan. Having more time to. 
spare from their prating of honor, the 
Griswolds, who had sworn not to in 
terfere in the business affairs of thei 
newly acquired relative, stir up his 
men against him. Archbishop Sulli- 
van controls the situation, and Regan | 
has won him over, when Mrs. Regan | 
springs into the breach and informs © 
the clergyman that her husband is not ~ 
acting in good faith. “Shindy Mike” © 
tries to keep the Archbishop from 7 
leaving the house to speak against © 
him, but the prelate tries “the curse | 
of Rome” speech from “Richelieu,” 7 
and gets away. ; 

Then one of our hero’s henchmen, ~ 
acting on the suggestion of his chief, ~ 
“does for” Brother Donald, and, after — 
the riot aforesaid, Mike nobly goes to © 
jail, rather than see his agent pun-— 
ished. Emily relentlessly goes to jail — 
after him, and, convinced that he ~ 
has become a better man, promises to 
be a real wife to him from that time © 
on, E 
The whole play is one of distorted © 
ethics and theatrical trickery, that, © 
but for the drawing of a single char- | 
acter, and the acting of Mr. Blinn, © 
could hardly have lasted out its first | 


week on Broadway. 
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of the" Plays” 


IN THIS department of THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM will be found each month brief 
Synopses of all the new plays as soon after their production as possible. The depart- 
ment, taken in connection with the pictorial section at the beginning of each issue, will 
afford a complete and accurate record of the activities of all play producers. 


“CHANTECLER” 
(Edmond Rostand) 


phat paestien a (Maude Adams) 
not content with being the cock of 
the walk after the prevailing 
fashion of the rooster clan, imagines 
that it is his crowing that serves as a 
Signal for the sun to rise o’er the sleep- 


ing world. He believes that if he should 
forget to crow, dawn would not break 
and all the earth would continue in 
darkness. He succeeds in fostering this 
belief among the lesser barnyard ani- 
mals, before whom he struts proudly, 
overbearingly, cock-surely. A shot 
throws the barnyard tenants into a 
panic. Suddenly there flies into the en- 
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closure the Hen Pheasant (May Blay- 
ney), who has just managed to escape 
being killed. Chantecler falls in love 
with the Hen Pheasant at first sight 
and her influence over him begins to 
reveal itself. During the night the Great 
Horned Owl (Gustav Von Seyffertitz) 
gathers his fellow owl conspirators to- 
gether and with the aid of the deceitful 
Blackbird (Ernest Lawford) they plot 
the arrogant Chantecler’s undoing. They 
fly off to hold a further council at the 
edge of a hill overlooking the blue- 
black valley, whither subsequently come 
Chantecler .and the Hen Pheasant. 
Chantecler has been unable to sleep, he 
says. The owls made off before the cock 
arrives, however, and the latter tells 
his hen-love that he will now show her 
just how he can cause the sun to rise. 
He begins to crow and the valley gradu- 
ally becomes bathed in light. That same 
day, in a corner of the kitchen yard, 
Chantecler begins to sense the plotting 
against him and is warned by Patou, 
the dog (Arthur Byron). Cocks of 
every kind arrive, among them the 
Game Cock (Bertrand Marburgh). The 
jealous cocks insist that Chantecler fight 
the Game Cock and prove his domi- 
nance over the latter. Chantecler hesi- 
tates, but is finally forced into combat, 
from which he emerges not entirely vic- 
torious. The barnyard inhabitants sneer 
at him but, calling out his defiance, he 
shouts to his Hen Pheasant sweetheart 
that he will go forth again to prove to 
her his greater and greatest power of 
command. Into the heart of a wood they 
go arid there the coquettish Hen Pheas- 
ant keeps Chantecler’s attention direct- 
ed to the singing of the Nightingale. 
Chantecler forgets to crow and suddenly 
discovers that the sun has risen without 
his aid. Although defeated, Chantecler 
cries that other work remains for him— 
and he goes bravely forth to meet it. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“THE PARADISE OF 
MAHOMET” 


(Blondeau and Planquette.) 


VANINKA, a gypsy girl (Bernice 
Mershon) has been betrayed by Baskir 
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(David Todd), a marriage broker who | 
is now engaged to marry Bengaline 
(Grace Van Studdiford). Babouch (F. 
Kolb), the gypsy’s brother, declares the 
wedding shall never occur. Prince Cas- 
sim (George Leon Moore) falls in love 
with Bengaline and she with him. The 
Prince, aided by the gypsy girl’s brother 
and Noah Vale (Robert Pitkin), con- 
trives to give each of the guests at the 
wedding festival of Bengaline and Bas- 
kir a powerful sleeping draught. While 
all are sleeping, Bengaline is carried 
away on a yacht to Prince Cassim’s 
palace. 

When the lady awakes, they tell her 
she is in the paradise of Mahomet. The 
Prince, Vale and the gypsy girl busy 
themselves in keeping up the illusion, 
but they find they have considerable 
difficulty as far as Clarisse (Maude 
Odell) is concerned. The latter had only 
partly succumbed to the sleeping potion 
and, lest she betray the secret of Benga- 
line’s whereabouts, she too, had been 
carried away to the palace of the Prince. 
Clarisse is a widow, as is Bengaline, and 
both are eager to know why their hus- 
bands are not to be found in Paradise. 
To convince them that it is Paradise, 
the conspirators are compelled to get 
hold of their late husband’s photographs 
and dress up two men to represent the 
wished-for worse halves, Just as the 
trick seems fair to work, Clarisse’s real 
husband, still alive, it appears, shows 
up, and the resultant muddle becomes 
blacker. 

Clarisse, in the belief that her hus- 
band was dead, had married a second 
time and her second mate Maboul 
(Harry MacDonough), also appears at 
the palace. That makes three husbands 
all in a row for-Clarisse. The second 
husband and the duplicated first hus- 
band escape and leave “their wife” in 
the arms of No. 1, while Bengaline, be- 
coming aware of the deception that has 
been practiced upon her, declares that 
she is nevertheless willing to marry the 
Prince. 

Baskir is foiled and it is presumed 
that the future will see him make up 
for the past as far as the gypsy girl is 
concerned. 

(Produced by D. V. Arthur) 




















“THE SCARECROW” 
(Percy Mackaye) 


THE time is 1690; the place a town 
in Massachusetts. Blacksmith Bess, 
otherwise known as Goody Rickby 
(Alice Fisher), has been betrayed in 
her youth by Justice Gilead Merton 
(Brigham Royce). Dickon, a Yankee 
improvisation of the devil (Edmund 
Breese), comes to Goody's aid and 
promises her that he will help her get 
even with the Justice. The latter has a 
niece, Rachel (Fola La Follette), whom 
he worships, and Dickon decides that 
Rachel shall be the object of revengeful 
attack. With Goody Rickby to help him, 
Dickon builds a scarecrow (Frank 
Reicher) which he infuses with life and 
christens “Lord Ravensbane.” Dickon 
tells the Scarecrow that he shall go to 
the Justice’s house and ask for Rachel’s 
hand. Dickon promises Goody that he 
will accompany “Lord Ravensbane” in 
the guise of a tutor. The Justice re- 
ceives his presumably distinguished 
visitor and from the very beginning it 
is to be seen that Rachel does not look 
unfavorably on the stranger’s wooing. 
Richard Talbot (Earle Browne), who 
is in love with Rachel, brands “Ravens~ 
bane” as an impostor, but Dickon pre- 
vents the Justice from taking any action 
against his charge by threatening to re- 
veal the facts of the Justice’s past life. 
With the Justice’s hands thus tied, 
“Ravensbane,”’ coached by Dickon, con- 
tinues wooing Rachel. Young Talbot 
challenges “Ravensbane” to a duel, but 
the latter insists upon flails as the weap- 
ons to be used—and the duel comes to 
naught. A reception is given to meet 
“Ravensbane.” The Justice has rebelled 
at the idea, but Dickon has forced the 
issue. Among those who greet the sup- 
posed nobleman are the Lieutenant 
Governor (H. J. Carvill), his daughters 
Mistress Reddington and Amelia Red- 
dington (Zenaidee Williams and Geor- 
gia Dvorak), and the Rev. Masters 
Rand and Todd (William Levis and 
Harry Lillford), of Harvard College. 
When the reception is at its height, 
“Ravensbane,” through the cawing of 
crow? outside, becomes revealed to the 
guests in his real nature and, shouting 
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out that the evil powers of witchcraft 
are upon them, the guests flee pell-mell 
into the enveloping darkness. “Ravens- 
bane,” glancing in Dickon’s magic mir- 
ror, sees himself as a scarecrow, breaks 
the magic pipe, the puffs of which have 
kept life in him, and dies in Rachel's 
arms. Darkness again—and then a soft, 
red glow. “I guess,” says Dickon, as he 
looks at “Ravensbane’s” broken pipe, “I 
guess I’ll have to use a different kind 
of tobacco hereafter.” 
(Produced by H. B. Harris) 


“THE FAUN” 
(Edward Knoblauch) 


Lord Stonbury (Martin Sabine), 
having lost all his money at the races 
and being deeply in debt, is about to 
commit suicide when he is interrupted 
by a Faun that springs out of a huge 
urn in the Stonbury gardens. The Faun 
(William Faversham) tells Stonbury 
not to make a fool of himself when he, 
the Faun, can so easily help him out of 
all his difficulties. “How?” inquires the 
puzzled Lord. “I can give you tips on 
the races and you can thus win a for- 
tune,” replies the Faun, who quickly 
convinces Stonbury of the truth of what 
he has said. “I am in touch with the 
whole animal kingdom,” the Faun ex- 
plains. In return for these tips, the Faun 
demands that Stonbury dress him up in 
evening clothes and introduce him into 
the high circles of society. Stonbury ac- 
cedes to the Faun’s orders and we pres- 
ently find the latter getting himself and 
everyone else into a fine mess. The 
Faun is introduced as Prince Silvani 
and is made much of until his frank and 
thoroughly unconventional, yet wholly © 
natural, ways prejudice the hypocritic- 
al, artificial society folk against him. 
But the Faun continues to plead for 
naturalness among them. He causes 
Vivian Hope-Clark (Elise Oldham) to 
elope with Cyril Overton (Harry Red- 
ding), a young artist whom she loves; 
and he makes Mrs. Hope-Clark (Nina 
Herbert) forgive her daughter despite 
herself. He brings love into Lady Alex- 
andra Vancey’s (Julie Opp) heart, de- 
spite the fact that she declares such a 
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thing is impossible. He shows up the 
dishonesty of Sir Ernest Craddock (Al- 
bert Gran), a judge in the high courts, 
and he proves that all the men with 
whom he comes into contact have their 
little price. He brings out the unnatu- 
tally repressed feelings of the women by 
scaring them with a live mouse. And 
then, after he has shown everyone that 
honesty and naturalness are the great- 
est, grandest qualities in the world, the 
Faun hops over the hedge, throws off 
his restraining garb of society, and 
dashes away with a song on his lips— 
far away across the damp meadows to- 
ward the rising sun. 
(Produced by William Faversham). 


“THE BOSS” 
(Edward Sheldon) 


MICHAEL REGAN _ (Holbrook 
Blinn), of Regan and Company, Con- 
tractors, a vulgar, fighting, dominant, 
merciless, crooked political and trade 
leader, crushes the rival Griswold Con- 


tracting Company, of which James D. 
Griswold (Henry Weaver) is the head. 
Regan agrees to loosen his financial 
stranglehold on Griswold, providing the 
latter will agree to his marriage with his 


daughter, Emily Griswold (Emily 
Stevens). Griswold and his son Donald 
(Howard Estabrook) order Regan 
from their house at this show of pre- 
sumption, but Regan insists upon re- 
maining. Emily comes into the room 
and Regan faces her with the facts of 
her father’s financial straits. “I love ye,” 
says Regan, “and if ye’ll marry me, I'll 
let up on your old man.” Emily, to save 
her father from shame, for he has 
“borrowed” money. from various banks, 
agrees to surrender herself to Regan, 
but, she cries, “I will be your wife in 
name only.” Six months elapse and we 
find Regan and Emily living together 
as man and wife, yet living apart as 
far as two beings can live apart. Donald 
Griswold, to get even with Regan, in- 
cites a strike among the Regan laborers 
and, in the trouble that follows, young 
Griswold is badly injured by a brick 
hurled by one of Regan’s lieutenants, 
Porky McCoy (H. A. LaMotte). Emily 
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believes Regan has been directly ~ 
responsible for the injury that may 
cause her brother’s death, and leaves the 
house. A mob of indignant citizens come 
to storm the house, but Regan, revolver 
in hand, keeps them at bay until the 
police arrive. Regan is arrested, but 
vows he will in turn get even by side- 
tracking the huge grain trade of the 
city to a near-by port. It develops sub- 
sequently that Regan is free from blame 
in the matter of the Griswold assault. 
Griswold recovers and Porky McCoy, 
after confessing, is freed. Emily comes 
to see her husband. He tears up the con- 
tracts that would give the vast grain 
trade to another city and turns over to 
her all the mortgages on the tenements 
that he had threatened to foreclose. 
“And now,” he tells her, “ye can go.” 
But Emily’s love has been awakened. 
“Tl go,” she says, “but you must go 
with me.” “Where to?” asks Regan. 
She looks at him. “Home,” she whis- 
pers. 
(Produced by W. A. Brady) 


“SIRE” 
(Henry Lavedan) 


THE action transpires in Paris dur- 
ing the revolution of 1848. Mademoi- 
selle de Saint-Salbi (Mabel Bert), an 
aged and feeble woman, is obsessed 
with the belief that the Dauphin, the 
legitimate heir to the French throne, is 
alive and will turn up some day to claim 
the sceptre of the land. The Abbé Remus 
(John Clulow) and Doctor Cabat (A. 
G. Andrews) agree that Mademoiselle’s 
health is in grave danger of being shat- 
tered completely unless some means can 
be devised for setting-at rest her solici- 
tude regarding the lost Dauphin. They 
hit upon the idea, finally, of getting 
Denis Roulette (Otis Skinner), an 
actor, to impersonate the . Dauphin. 
Roulette, who has come to Mademoi- 
selle’s residence as a mender of 
clocks, has in the meantime become 
enamoured of Léonie (Izetta Jewel). 
Just previous to his acceptance of the 
doctor’s and abbé’s plan, Denis is visited 
in his attic by a secret band of revolu- | 
tionists known as “The Red Hand” and 7 
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is made a member of the order. This 
fact, however, does not bother him and, 
donning one of his kingly theatrical 
costumes, he leaves for the home of 
Mademoiselle. He is presented to her as 
the returned Dauphin and she is over- 
joyed. She bids him remain in her home 
as her guest until he may secure his 
rightful throne. Much to the discomfort 
of the doctor and abbé—as well as of 
his beloved Léonic—Denis accepts and 
we find him lording over everyone as if 
he were in truth the blue-blood he is 
supposed by the Saint-Salbi to be. 
Mademoiselle’s health is mending rapid- 
ly when, one day, on going to Denis’ 
rooms in his absence, she sees the label 
of a cheap theatrical tailor inside one of 
his garments. Her suspicions are 
aroused and quickly confirmed. A mem- 
ber of the “The Red Hand” comes to 
the house to demand the life of Denis 
for his desertion of the cause. The 
thunder of booming guns trained on the 
palace is heard in the streets. Denis 
rushes in. “Money or death,” the repre- 
sentative of the secret band demands. 
“T have no money,” replies Denis. 
“Then we will await you in the street,” 
returns the agent—and leaves, Made- 
moiselle enters and confronts Denis. He 
admits the deceit that has been practiced 
upon her. “But,” he says, “‘you have in- 
spired me with a king’s loyalty, even 
though I be not a king.” “If you are no 
king,” she replies, “you can at least 
serve one.” And, as the guns below 
boom louder still, Denis leaves her and 
passes out to the uncertain fate that 
awaits him in the battle-torn thorough- 
fare. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“THE HENPECKS” 
(MacDonough and Sloane) 


HENRY PECK (Lew Fields) is the 
husband of the elongated Henrietta 
Peck (Lillian Lee) and the father of a 
bushel of Pecks among whom may be 
mentioned Henoria (Gertrude Quin- 
lan), Henella (Blossom Seeley), Heno- 
lia (Ethel Johnson) and Henderson 
(Stephen Maley). The Pecks are living 
in comfort on their farm in Cranberry 
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Cove—that is, all of the Pecks except 
Henry, who is constantly nagged by his 
wife and who is impelled to advise the 
latter that it would be well for her to. 
begin looking around for a nice, suit- 
able cemetery as you never can tell what 
may happen. One day, there comes to 
the farm an individual who styles him- 
self “Zowie, the Monarch of Mystery.” 
Zowie (Vernon Castle) is, in reality, 
just an ordinary, every-day sleight-of- 
hand performer, but in the eyes of 
Peck’s unsophisticated daughters, he is 
a cross between an angel and a duke. 
Zowie exerts his influence over one of 
the Peck girls and succeeds in getting 
her to follow him to New York, of 
which he has painted wonderful, teas- 
ing pictures. As soon as Henry Peck 
learns that his dear little child has been 
lured away to the wicked city, he grabs 
all the other Pecks and starts off in 
pursuit of his daughter and her Zowie. 
After a series of adventures in the me- 
tropolis, Henry comes upon Zowie in a 
barber-shop and, by impersonating one 
of the tonsorial gentlemen, Henry man- 
ages to get even with Zowie in fine 
shape with the aid of steaming towels 
and other instruments of barber torture. 
This does not end matters, however, and 
the Pecks are involved in a lot more 
trouble in the mazes of the city, includ- 
ing the discovery that their daughter 
Henoria has became what she calls a 
“manicore.” In the end, when Henry 
succeeds in straightening out matters, 
all the Pecks shake the dust of New 
York from their shoes and make a bee- 
line back for the farm. They discover 
that the farm has become a thriving 
suburban town—so, it is to be pre- 
sumed, they live there unhappily forever 
after. 
(Produced by Lew Fields) 


“THE PIPER” 
(Josephine Preston Peabody) 


THE scene is laid in Hamelin on the 
Weser in the year 1284. The Piper 
(Edith Wynne Matthison), with two 
strolling players, Michael, the Sword 
Eater, (Frank Gillmore) and Cheat- 
the-Devil (Jacob Wendell, Jr.), appears 
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in the town and, on the promise of 
ample reward, rids Hamelin of its 
plague of mice. This done, the inhabit- 
ants refuse to give the Piper the gold 
that has been promised him and, in re- 
venge, the Piper determines to lure all 
the children away with him with the aid 
of the very pipe that has banished the 
mice. While all Hamelin is worshipping 
in the church, the Piper begins to play 
and the children of the town flock to 
him in the market-place. He takes the 
great crowd of youngsters to a cave in 
the “Hollow Hill,” where he keeps 
them, sending Michael out to recon- 
noitre meanwhile. Three days pass and 
Michael fails to return. The Piper be- 
lieves Michael has forgotten his errand 
in the sight of Barbara (Dora Jesslyn), 
a Hamelin girl with whom he has fallen 
in love. The Piper, after giving the 
children a rainbow with which to amuse 
themselves, goes in search of Michael 
and comes upon him and his Barbara at 
the cross-roads. Barbara, it appears, is 
to be placed in a convent for life by the 
people of Hamelin as a sacrifice in the 
hope that the children may be returned. 
Veronika (Olive Oliver) meets the 
Piper and begs him to restore her little 
boy Jan (John Tansey) to her. Before 
treating with the grief-stricken mother, 
the Piper sends Michael and his sweet- 
heart rejoicing down the road. The 
Piper, alone with ‘Veronika, defies the 
latter until the overwhelming power of 
mother-love is. impressed upon his 
mind—and he agrees to the return of 
the children. The people of Hamelin are 
again gathered in the market-place. The 
Piper comes among them, takes his pipe 
and begins to play. Little Jan arrives 
first to jump into his prostrated moth- 
er’s arms. And then, away off in the dis- 
tance, is heard the soft patter of 
hundreds of tiny feet. Then laughter 
growing louder and louder—and, as the 
Piper continues to play, the children, 
yelling and singing and dancing, come 
prancing back into their parents’ arms. 
A song of glad thanksgiving bursts on 
the dawning day; and the Piper, with 
a happy glance behind him, strides from 
the market-place out into the open road 
and disappears. 
(Produced by the New Theatre) 
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“THE BALKAN PRINCESS” 
(Lonsdale and Curzon) 


THE PRINCESS STEPHANIE 
(Louise Gunning) rules over Balaria 
and, through a queer twist in the laws 
of the land, one day discovers herself in 
such a position that unless she marries 
one of six grand dukes within a week’s 
time, she must forfeit all right to her 
throne. Although both of these alterna- 
tives are hateful to her, the princess 
orders that the six grand dukes appear 
before her at the palace.One of the six, 
Sergius (Robert Warwick), refuses to 
come to the palace. His father has been 
banished from the country and, because 
of his wrath at such a proceeding, Ser- 
gius has declined even to look upon 
the face of the ruler of the land. This 
attitude on the part of Sergius arouses 
Stephanie's curiosity and, when the 
grand duke persists in his determination 
to remain away from the palace, the 
piqued princess decides to seek him out 
and find out for herself what manner of 
man it is, that is so indifferent to queen- 
ly beauty and so defiant of the royal 
will. 
Stephanie goes to a Bohemian restau- 
rant, one of the curiosities of which is 
a waiter named Henri (Herbert Cort- 
hell), and comes face to face with the 
rebellious grand duke. The latter will 
have none of her and Stephanie orders 
his arrest for treason to the throne of 
Balaria. She further commands that he 
be kept a prisoner in the palace. Sergius 
remains mute and continues to avoid 
Stephanie even in the palace and, when 
the week is just about up, Stephanie 
prepares to abdicate, At this crisis, love 
takes Sergius a prisoner on its own ac- 
count, and the princess and he prepare 
to rule over the land together. Henri’s 
wife Magda (May Boley), who has be- 
come head charwoman at the palace, 
Max Hein (Percy Ames), a bogus 
prince, and Blatz (Teddy Webb), his 
confederate, become duly mixed up in 
the romance before love takes a final 
hand in the proceedings. The prologue 
occurs in the garden outside the palace; 
the first act in the restaurant; and the 
second act in the palace gardens. 

(Produced by the Messrs. Shubert) 

















“OUR WORLD” 
(Walter Hackett) 


HERBERT MORLEY (Malcolm 
Duncan), the son of Dr. John Morley 
(Campbell Gollan), a renowned physi- 
cian, is in love with Hope Sommers 
(Doris Keane) and wishes. to marry 
her. The lad’s father, however, dis- 
covers that Hope’s mother (Amelia 
. Gardner) is possessed of a decidedly ill- 
colored past and that the girl his son 
loves was born out of wedlock. Dr. 
Morley, a firm believer in the heritage 
of bad blood, declares that he will not 
sanction the match between the young 
people unless Mrs. Sommers permits 
Hope to go to the city for six months, 
have her fling, and thus “test” her, as 
he expresses it. If Hope comes through 
unscathed, the physician says he will 
know there is nothing in his theory of 
heritage and will permit the marriage 
to take place. 

Mrs. Sommers agrees and Hope 
goes to New York where she enters into 
the gay life of the city with suspicious 
enthusiasm, The girl goes from petty 
dissipation to drink and one night ac- 
cepts an invitation from Arthur Railton, 
a noted roué (Vincent Serrano,), to 
visit his rooms. Mrs. Sommers discovers 
the fact that Hope has slipped out of the 
house to go to Railton’s apartments and 
contrives to track her daughter to the 
man’s rooms. 

Hope hides when her mother comes 
upon the scene and a battle of wits en- 
sues between the latter and Railton. 
Railton had been jilted by Mrs. Som- 
mers in the past and now plans to 
avenge himself by causing her daugh- 
ter’s downfall. In this, however, he is 
thwarted by the daughter herself, who 
comes to her senses, 

Railton, in fury, tells Hope the 
story of her mother’s black life. But, in 
the end, after Dr. Morley has admitted 
that love and trust in God will defeat 
any stains of heritage, Hope forgives 
her mother and Herbert forgives Hope. 
“I see the light at last,” cries Hope as 
the curtain falls—“the light of faith and 


love.” 
(Produced by Frank McKee) 
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“GREEN STOCKINGS” 


(A. E. W. Mason and George 
Fleming) 


CELIA FARADAY, an Englishwom- 
an on the rim of spinsterhood (Marga- 
ret Anglin) tires of being neglected in 
favor of her three younger sisters— 
at whose weddings she has worn the 
green stockings that an old English 
custom decrees for the eldest daughter 
—and invents a romance with a myth- 
ical “Colonel John Smith,’ whom she, 
in imagination, sends out to Somaliland 
immediately after her supposed be- 
trothal. Now follow most extraordinary 
complications : 

To fortify this little imposture she 
writes a love letter to “Colonel Smith” 
in which she invents for him the pet 
name of “Wabbles.” “This is my first 
love letter, Wabbles,” she writes, “but 
I know how it should end. It should end 
with crosses, Wabbles—crosses.” 

She thinks that she has destroyed 
this letter, but one of her sisters mails it, 
and it is actually delivered to an actual 
Colonel Smith in Somaliland. For eight 
months Miss Faraday toys with her 
fictitious romance, winning great dis- 
tinction thereby in her own circle; then 
she tires of the game, inserts an an- 
nouncement of “Colonel Smith’s” death 
in the newspapers, and puts on mourn- 
ing. 

Just then Colonel John Smith (H. 
Reeves-Smith) turns up in the flesh 
anxious to meet the lady from whom he 
has received the interesting letter. To 
cover Miss Faraday’s confusion, he says 
that he is a friend of the dear departed, 
bringing messages and tokens from the 
bed of death. 

Colonel Smith quizzes Miss Faraday 
quietly, to his heart’s content, and talks 
about “Wabbles” until she almost be- 
lieves that he really existed. In de- 
ference to the Wabbly ideas, as ex- 
pressed by his friend, she even breaks 
herself of the habit of smoking cigar- 
ettes. Finally the colonel falls in Jove 
with her, and the imaginary romance 
becomes in this way transformed into a 
reality. 

(Produced by Liebler and Co.) 
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“SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE” 
A Comedy by Geraldine Bonner 


KITTY . CONSTABLE (Grace 
George) a society woman of New York, 
finds herself a neglected wife. Her hus- 
band (Herbert Percy) is attracted by 
a stalwart suffragette, Mrs. Alloway 
(Keith Wakeman) and although the 
affair is platonic, Mrs. Constable. is ir- 
ritated and plans revenge. When her 
husband leaves her upon the evening 
of their third wedding anniversary to 
spend a few intellectual hours with Mrs. 
’ Alloway, she decides to test the efficacy 
of the old adage about “sauce for the 
goose” and calls up Harry Travers, 
(Frederick Perry) a one-time admirer 
who promptly asks her to take supper 
with him. 

Mrs. Constable enjoys a very pleas- 
ant midnight repast in Mr. Travers’ 
bachelor apartments, and is pleasantly 
surprised when he makes love to her. 
She rebukes him gently, but when he 
asks her what she had expected, she 
says that she came merely because her 
- husband had dined with Mrs. Alloway. 
He believed that souls should seek their 
true companions, no matter what the 
conventions, and if he was talking the 
emancipation of women to Mrs. Allo- 
way, why shouldn’t she be discussing 
the theatre with Mr. Travers? In fact, 


she had left a note for him, declaring _ 


her purpose. 

Travers is greatly alarmed when Mrs. 
Constable reveals her indiscretion in 
this particular, and has fears of a sud- 
den death at the hands of an irate hus- 
band. He is soon justified; Mr. Cons- 
table breaks down the doors and comes 
storming in, ready to kill the “villain” 
in the case. Travers flees by the fire es- 
cape while Mrs. Constable, beaming 
with pleasure at the success of her 
~ scheme, teases her furious spouse. Then 
she locks him up in the kitchen and 
goes home, triumphant. There is a 
morning of explanations all around; 
Mrs. Constable elucidates her theory 
about “sauce for the goose” and for- 
gives her husband on condition that he 
renounce Mrs. Alloway; he in turn for- 
gives her, on condition that she renounce 
the young bachelor; and both together 
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forgive that scapegoat on condition that 
he get married as. soon as possible. 
(Produced by W. A. Brady.) 


“THE GIRL I LOVE” 


A Musical Farce by C. V. Kerr, R. H. 
Burnside, John S. Zamecnik and 
H. L. Sanford 


A GAY and spendthrift youth named 
Billy Phibbs (Sydney Grant) has 
been given $25,000 by his eccentric 
uncle Jeremiah Buglewood (Carrick 
Major) to desert the bright lights of 
Broadway and take up farming at 
Happy Hollow, in the Catskills. He 
engages a practical farmer to do the 
work, and then entertains himself by 
giving expensive week-end parties to 
all his friends in the social and the- 
atrical world of New York. His theory 
is that he can bring Broadway up to’ 
him, even if he can’t go there himself. 
By the time the forty-second high-jinks 
has been held, his capital has been ex- 


hausted, and bill collectors are at his © 


heels. 

Phibbs wires to his uncle, who is 
about to sail for Europe, that he has 
taken unto himself a wife, believing 
that he will receive another $25,000 as 
a wedding present. Old Man Buglewood 
wires back,~however, that he will come 
to Happy Hollow at once to kiss the 
bride; and so it is quite necessary that 
Billy produce a wife, real or imitation, 
immediately, if he is not to be cut off 
with a shilling. He proposes to Jessylyn 
Bard (Grace Edmond) one of his 
guests, with whom he is in love, but 
she takes offense at his abrupt wooing 
and rejects him. 

In the meantime. Jack Haddam, 
(George B. Pettengill) Bili’s fat chum, 
is also in hot water. He made the trip 
from New York to Happy Hollow in 
a taxicab, arriving without funds and 
with a fare of $217.50 charged against 
him. Skid Dooley, (Harry C. Lyons) 
the chauffeur, is an ex-pugilist, and he 
promises to thrash Haddam within an 
inch of his life if he does not pay up. 
Unable to secure a loan from Phibbs, 
Haddam goes into hiding to escape 
Dooley, and so dire is his fright that 

























he puts on the clothes of a discharged 
housekeeper (Mabella Baker). When 
Buglewood arrives, and asks for the new 
Mrs. Phibbs, Billy in desperation, pre- 
sents the masquerading Haddam, who 
carries off the part. 

This complication runs through the 
merriment of a hunt-club affair and a 
hallowe’en party which Phibbs is giv- 
ing, and causes endless worry for the 
two plotters. Fleurette De Menthe, 
(Clara Palmer) a vivacious actress, is 
asked to keep the uncle absorbed in her 
fascinations, but although she delays, 
she cannot prevent the catastrophe. The 
dismissed housekeeper had an infant, 
which is saddled upon Billy and Jack; 
she comes back looking for it, and is 
set upon by the terrible Skid "Dooley, 
who thinks that she is her double, 
Haddam. In the ensuing battle, Skid 
gets the worst of it. Buglewood finally 
discovers how he has been fooled, and 
prepares to depart in high dudgeon, but 
when the bill-collectors burst in on 
Billy, at that critical moment, and 
Jessylyn, who had been jealous of the 
pretended wife, relents, he changes his 
tune. He pays off all the debts, gives 
Billy and Jessylyn his blessing. Thus 
the spendthrift is saved, and everyone 
is left smiling. 

(Produced by Harry Askin) 


“THE RETURN OF PETER 
GRIMM” 


A Drama by David Belasco 


PETER GRIMM (played by David 
Warfield) is a lovable old tulip and 
orchid grower in a small New York 
town which had been founded by his 
Dutch ancestors. He is in the grip of 
an incurable disease, and his doctor, 
(William Boag) a dabbler in psychic 
research, suggests to him that the first 
to die shall try to communicate with 
the other from the spirit world. Grimm 
scoffs at the idea, but finally agrees to 
the compact. Then he turns his atten- 
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tion to the final adjustment of his 
affairs, and decides that his adopted 
niece Kathrien (Janet Dunbar) shall be 
married to his nephew Frederick (John 
Sainpolis) in order to perpetuate the 
family name and fortune. She is re-. 
luctant; she really loves Grimm’s young 
secretary, (Thomas Meighan) but she 
accepts the nephew in order to make 
her uncle happy. He turns away from 
them, smiling thoughtfully, sinks into 
an arm chair, and suddenly dies, as had 
been predicted by his physician. 

The neighbors and family gather for 
a reading of his will, and also to make 
plans for Kathrien’s wedding. A thun- 
derstorm arises, and as the room grows 
dark, the spirit of Peter Grimm joins 
the group. He appears the same as in 
life, though his smile is a little more 
bitter than before. He is unseen by 
everyone, except the audience outside 
the charmed circle of the footlights ; but 
he does his best to communicate with 
the living. He has a message to deliver ; 
for he now sees that Kathrien’s mar- 
riage to his nephew would be a mis- 
take. 

The other members of the household 
feel his presence vaguely; in, the per- 
fume of flowers and the whispering of 
the breeze they find tokens of his visita- 
tion. His efforts to come across the 
threshold of the door between death and 
life, however, are in vain, until he dis- 
covers a means of communicating 
through the mind and lips of a sick, 
feverish boy, Willem, (Percy Helton) 
who is a dependant of the family. The 
delirious utterances of the little sufferer 
reveal the truth: namely, that the boy 
is really the illegitimate son of the 
rakish nephew, who is unfitted for mar- 
riage with the pure Kathrien, 

With this discovery, the engagement 
is broken, and Kathrien is free to 
marry the man she loves. Then Peter 
Grimm’s spirit returns to the unknown: 
world from whence it came—bearing 
with it the little boy Willem. 
(Produced by David Belasco) 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


HARLES BENSON sat over his 
morning coffee, sipping and reading 
alternately. The yellow morning sun 

sent in a shaft of light across the news- 
paper in his hand and then spread itself 
indiscriminately about the room, touch- 
ing here and there the many beauti- 
ful things which gave his comfortable 
bachelor quarters their atmosphere of 
luxury. Presently the coffee lost its 
turn, the newspaper receiving his whole 
attention. The critic on this particular 
daily usually had something worth 
while to advance, and Benson read the 
announcement of his new play, a re- 
sumé of the plot, and this individual 
opinion of its worth with the tolerant, 
yet never wholly indifferent smile 
which was so characteristic of him. He 
was even interested in the personalities 
about himself and his new company 


which were to be found, at the end of 
the column. 

Time had dealt graciously with 
Charles Benson. It had silvered his hair 
but slightly and had never wrinkled 
his face or ruffled his temper. It had 
given him a large niche, in the ante- 
chamber of his profession, good plays— 
of their kind perhaps the best—an ad- 
miting and faithful public, and, as a 
rule, thoroughly competent support. 
Could any man ask more? This one 
did not. He rested now, after a long, 
successful season, on the knowledge of 
work adequately accomplished without 
effort or anxiety. The new play was a 
mere next step. 4 

He had laid down the paper and rung | 
for hot coffee before the door opened | 
to admit a friend who entered as if he | 
were very familiar with the ways of this | 
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household and no longer actively con- 
scious of its detailed perfection. 

“Hello, Towner. You’re about early. 
Have coffee?” was his greeting. 

“Yes—your coffee.” The younger 
man laughed and tossing his hat and 
gloves into a chair, came over to the 
table. “Your coffee is never refused.” 

Benson nodded as if accustomed to 
appreciative remarks of this kind and 
pushed the cream jug nearer to his 
guest. For ten minutes the talk was of 
indifferent things, as between two 
friends more or less intimate. At last 
Towner drew a deep breath and faced 
the other squarely. 

“I dare say, Charles, you'll think 
I’m officious,” he began, “but I want 
to say something. I saw the rehearsal 
of ‘Bridge’ yesterday and—really, you 
can’t trust Harlow to Jack Eastman.” 

The star turned slowly; his left eye- 
brow flickered. just slightly before he 
answered. 

“Not trust Harlow to Jack! He’s been 
with me three years and he’s excellent.” 

“Yes, excellent! A  cut-and-+dried 
Jackanapes!” retorted the other. “Har- 
low has the stinging red blood of twenty 
in him, belief in life, in love, in men— 
and Eastman makes him an imitation 
of your Chalmers of last season. He 
mimics your gestures, and the way you 
drawl your words. Does it uncon- 
sciously, I admit, but the effect is 
devilish,” 

Benson paused to consider, for 
Towner’s judgment was usually sound. 
He glanced at his friend questioningly. 

“My part in ‘Bridge’ isn’t unlike 
Chalmers,” he threw out. “Two of us 
on the stage at once—” 

“Of course it is,” returned Towner, 
replying to the first suggestion. “The 
play is written for you, and to suit you; 
but Harlow is different. Why, man, he’s 
put in for the contrast, and as Eastman 
sees him—he doesn’t see him. He hasn’t 
a glimmer of what the part means.” 

Benson sighed. “I thought he handled 
it excellently.” Then after a pause he 
added. “But of course I can’t judge of 
what you say. I can’t see us both.” 

Towner laughed ruefully, “I wish 
you could. You and Harlow made the 
contrast of the play—the black and 
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white—and with Eastman in the part 
the effect is all gray.” 

“T hadn’t thought of it quite that way. 
Did you write this play, may I inquire?” 
asked the actor whimsically. 

“I wish I had,” replied Towner. “A 
man who could create Harlow ought to. 
be proud.” 

“You alarm me, Towner.’ Benson 
smiled easily at his friend. “With such 
a stunning second part the star of 
‘Bridge’ will be eclipsed.” 

“Of course not.” Towner passed it 
over carelessly. “You are you and the 
play is yours throughout; but Harlow 
wants blood, enthusiasm, ambition. He’s 
on the make. He simply can’t have a 
monocle and a finished manner.” 

“Will you please go away,” said Ben- 
son, pushing aside his empty cup and 
rising ceremoniously. ““You’ve disturbed 
me, I thought rehearsals would be over 
in a week and I’d get away.” 

Towner reached for his hat. 

“T was going anyway,” he retorted 
laughing, “and when I am gone, don’t 
summon Vickers to tell him I’m never 
to darken your doors again.” He stood 
before his friend threateningly. “But 
let me add, that if Eastman plays the 
part, I wont be there on the opening 
night. And as I invariably have been for 
the past fifteen years, you’ll probably 
miss me.” 

But he had not finished. At the door 
he turned again. “Charles, it’s just the 
part you could have played years ago, 
If you could only have had a chance at 
it the season you made such a hit of 
Lord Walton! You’ve been bound to 
Lord Walton ever since.” He flourished 
his hat and was gone. 

Benson returned to his chair, and 
rang for Vickers—who removed the 
breakfast tray and lowered the curtain. 
The hum, the toot of the automobiles 
and the occasional ring of horses’ hoofs 
which came up from the city were wel- 
come and familiar sounds. He had been 
on tour and was glad to be back in New 
York again. Not that traveling disturbed 
him ; he managed all that very comfort- 
ably. But this was home. He drew out 
a typed copy of the new play and with 
a little moan began to read. 

An hour slipped by. He found himself 
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going over Harlow’s lines again and 
again. Was it possible that Towner 
was right? He wond: “ed if perhaps he 
had left too much to Eastman’s judg- 
ment. He was sure of his own part of 
course, and the play had seemed to move 
smoothly around it. He had really never 
studied Harlow’s lines before; he had 
found them flat as Eastman had inter- 
preted them and was only grateful that 
Jack himself had not rebelled. He had 
finished the last scene before the next 
half hour struck, omitting his own 
speeches in the hurried reading. Then he 
picked up a copy of the list of characters 
with the players’ names opposite and 
studied it carefully. 

There was no one else he could put 
in, and it was always difficult to strike 
the right man when there was a place 
to fill; so many applied for the position 
and each had to be tried out in it in 
turn. Then the successful man would 
have to be drilled in his own technique, 
to be taught his methods—“broken in.” 
Eastman knew all that. Even the others, 
the few new ones in the minor and 
walking parts had been trained fully. 
His fingers came to a full stop under the 
name of a young girl whose part had 
consisted of silently and patiently hold- 
ing a dressmaker’s box, while his stage 
wife harangued her on the subject of her 
employer’s charges. A week ago she had 
turned to him suddenly and asked if she 
might say “Yes, Madame,” at a certain 
point and he had replied carelessly, 
“Yes, if you like.” He laughed aloud as 
he remembered her grim but triumphant 
“Thank you; that gives me a ‘speaking 
part.’” And so it had, with the right to 
her name on the program as well. 

The next name reminded him even 
more forcibly that it would be ridiculous 
to begin rehearsals again with a new 
Harlow. Even this young John Frank- 
lin had his “lefts and rights” as near 
perfection as possible; even he knew to 
an inch where he must stand. Nice 
young chap! Unconsciously the star had 
been grateful for his “Yes, Mr. Ben- 
son,” during the long hours of the first 
rehearsals. It was a relief from the 
other’s sullen, cringing or uncompre- 
hending “Yes, sir.” 

He rang for Vickers. No, he could 
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not change the parts at this late day; 
two more rehearsals and then six weeks 
in the country before the opening night. 
He had earned that vacation. Vickers 
entered and offered him a card. 

“A lady to see you, sir. I told her it 
was nearly time for you to leave the 
house, but she insisted. Your cab is 
waiting, sir.” 

Benson glanced at the unknown 
name, “Mrs. Arthur Franklin.” The 
connection came quickly. Mrs. Franklin 
—John Franklin. 

“Ask her to come in here,” he said 
indifferently. 

He remained standing and in a few 
moments a large, rather handsome and 
tom well dressed woman came towards 

im. 

“T am sorry to take your time,” she 
began easily, “but I want to talk to you 
of my son. John has a position in your 
company; he calls it a chance; and—I 
want you to dismiss him.” 

Benson was frankly astonished. _ 

“Will you be seated, please?” he 
asked, courteously indicating a chair: 
then he too sat down before he con- 
sidered her suggestion. 

“T fear I do not understand, Mrs. 
Franklin. Positions in my company are 
desirable, and the boy has worked and 
waited for his turn.” 

The mother spread out her well 
gloved hands. 

“TI know; let me explain, please. John 
has been allowed to study dramatic art 
for years, with the understanding that / 
he would not try to go on the stage until 
he was twenty-five. His father insisted 
we must make some concession to his 
obvious talent—and deep-rooted ambi- 
tion. So he has studied always—been 
through college and done well there in 
his other work too, Now he its twenty- 
five and still desires to go into your pro- 
fession. I do not wish him to and so ask 
you to dismiss him.” 

Benson drew a long breath; this 
woman was disconcerting in her direct- 
ness and lack of feeling, almost brutal 
in her determination to decide another’s 
fate. 

“But the boy-—the work means a 
good deal to him.” 

“T know it does now,” she went on 
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swiftly, “but if he is dismissed he may 
not try again. I want him to give it up. 
I want him thoroughly discouraged in 
the idea.” 

“But his father—what 
think?” ventured the actor. 

Mrs. Franklin eyed him keenly. 

“My husband leaves it to me. We 
have had many arguments on the sub- 
ject in the past, however. Mr. Franklin 
holds that every human being has a 
right to his individuality—to choose his 
own work; but I am sure that we all owe 
something to others, to the opinion of 
others. John should consider his 
family.” 

In the pause which followed, Benson 
seemed to have an insight into that 
“family.” This dominating American 
matron was the “others” she mentioned 
in her platitude; her husband’s money, 
time and thoughts, her son’s ambitions 
—belonged to her. The woman was not 


does he 


aggressive or cruel, but unyielding and 


limited. She could never be penetrated 
by other people’s ideals or comprehend 
their viewpoint. One might as well ex- 
pect marble to absorb water. 

“TI let John try,” she went on, when 
he did not speak, “because I thought no 
one would accept him. He says chances 
in good companies are difficult to get. 
But you have taken him, and now I 
feel that if he is dismissed, he will give 
it up, and go into his father’s office.” 

“You demand a very cruel thing of 
me,” said Benson quietly. “An ambi- 
tion for the stage is hard to kill.” 

“His is just a folly of youth,” re- 
turned the mother. “John has ridiculous 
ideas and flights of imagination. He ex- 
pects to do wonders. Why, Mr. Benson, 
he says you’re not great—you’re only 
successful. He means to be different, to 
do bigger things. You see how absurdly 
visionary he is.” 

Another short pause followed. Ben- 
son turned from her toward the open 
window; it seemed very warm in the 
room. His left eyebrow went up, flick- 
ered slightly. Then he asked in, his usu- 
al, nonchalant tone: 

“Would you be willing to tell me, 
Mrs, Franklin, what your son’s idea is, 
then, in entering my company?” 
“Certainly,” was the easy rejoinder. 
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“He says your acting, as far as it goes, 
is nearly perfect. He says your company 
is drilled in technique, in smoothness 
and grouping until it is a delight to 
watch. He feels that he will get almost 
invaluable experience. But he also says 
that you yourself no longer “create ;” 
that you’ve been spoiled by having plays 
written for you, all with the same type 
of character. He feels your success has 
stunted your growth, limited you. You 
see how young, how visionary he is,” 

Mrs, Franklin paused for breath, and 
the victim of her eloquence was dumb. 
He wondered if she really thought her 
son’s criticism “young” and “visionary” 
or whether she had purposely repeated 
the boy’s opinions because she felt they 
would effect his dismissal if her request 
could not. If this had been her motive, 
surely she was cruel, without con- 
science, 

“You must allow me to consider 
this,” he said at last. “I cannot decide 
hastily. And I must ask you to excuse 
me now, Mrs, Franklin. I am due at re- 
hearsal.” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady, rising 
as she spoke. “So good of you to have 
seen me at all. I am sure you will de- 
cide as I wish,” she finished glibly. 
“Good morning.” : 

When this second of his morning 
visitors had departed, Benson had no 
desire to remain in the room alone with 
his thoughts. He instantly picked up his 
cane and gloves and went out. 

His usual—‘Well done—excellent !” 
to the company was omitted after this 
morning’s rehearsal. Eastman had felt 
the close attention upon his work and 
was vaguely disturbed. The star left the 
stage immediately, pausing at the door 
to request John Franklin to call upon 
him at 5 o’clock—at his home; then, 
hardly waiting to receive his acquies- 
cence, he hurried away. When he was 
at last out of the building he walked 
more leisurely, however, meeting a late 
luncheon engagement with his usual 
serenity. 

The clock struck the hour as he re- 
entered his own door; a few moments 
later he found the young man wander- 
ing about in the library before his pic- 
tures, absorbed in their beauty. 
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“Sit down, will you, Franklin. I want 
to talk with you,” he said, graciously 
pushing forward the very chair from 
‘which ‘the boy’s mother had delivered 
her request. The youthful eyes looking 
so squarely into his, moved him 
strangely. “Be seated, please, and smoke 
if you like.” 

The boy took the proffered chair, re- 
fusing the last suggestion courteously. 
‘He was alive to the condescension, the 
honor: almost which he felt was being 
shown him; for though he criticised the 
actor, he knew the man was a power 
in their little world. 

“Now tell me-with whom you have 
studied and something of your experi- 
ence in the work,” went on the older 
man, Franklin instantly named two well 
known dramatic teachers. 

“T graduated from the school under 
one and took private lessons of the 
other: You see, Mr. Benson, I’ve been 
allowed to study dramatic art all 
through my school days and then at 
college I took part in all the plays. Not 
that that counts,” he added hastily, “ex- 
cept in controlling stage fright and test- 
ing the carrying power of my voice.” 

“And your family? Are they willing 
‘you should choose this work?” 

The young man flushed—a deep scar- 
let flush, which proved the subject a 
tender one. 

“My father is willing, is glad to have 
me try it, but mother doesn’t see it as 
we do. It isn’t pleasant to ignore her 
‘wishes, Mr. Benson, but I feel that I 
ought to be free in the matter.” 

At another time Benson would have 
heen amused at the dignity with which 
the boy made the announcement, but 
knowing the mother, he could only mar- 
vel at the son’s self-control throughout. 

“May I explain it more clearly?” 
asked the boy diffidently. At the word 
of invitation, he leaned forward in his 
chair. 

“My father has been very successful. 
He has built up a splendid business and 
is well and happy. His life is full and 
~ active yet—and of course there is a 
place for me under him—a good one 
too.” He paused and turned away. “I 
wish I could explain to you how I feel 
without seeming young or foolish. My 
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father grew ‘up with his business, © 


worked for it, built it up step by step. 
It is his. It is as large as it can ever 
be, completed, rounded out ‘and splen- 
did. And my father has developed with 
it; the business is perfected but my 
father will go on growing through out- 
side influences. While I, if I go into the 
place found and ready for me—I wont 
have the building to do. I can’t love it, 
work for it, plan and watch over it. I’m 
too small; I couldn’t make any impres- 
sion on it. It is his, not mine. He did 
it, and I am proud of him—but I can’t 
step into the place where he has worked 
for a lifetime—and be satisfied.” 

His voice ‘sank’ lower and lower un- 
der what seemed to him the obvious 
uselessness of trying to make it all clear. 
No one ever seemed to understand, to 
feel what he méant. 

“I think I see,” said Benson gently. 
“You want to express yourself; you 
want to build your own. foundations.” 

The boy glanced at him quickly, sus- 
picious of sarcasm or amusement. What 
he saw was the easy, tolerant smile to 
which he was accustomed. The eyes 
above were serious, however, so he 
went on bravely. 

“I’ve tried to talk it out—what I feel 
—a good many times. I do want my own 
foundations and I am willing to work 
hard to—to build something worth 
while on them.” Heé laughed nervously. 
“T suppose, Mr. Benson, that all my 
ideas are based on the very simple one — 
of a longing for the stage—to be on it, 
of it, and with it—and ‘this chance with 
you seems almost too good to be real.” 

“But this little part—just a_ half 
dozen Imes! Sure you’re not ready for 
Hamlet or Othello?’ the older man 
baited him good naturedly. 

“Not yet,” returned:the boy quickly. 
“And when I am, I’d rather play 
Cassius than either of them.” 

The star was silent. He was listening 
to a voice which twenty years ago had 
expressed itself thus: “There’s a lot 
in these second parts; Cassius for my 
Shakespeare réle every time!’ The 
voice was his own. 

“IT' do want to try big things some 
day.” This other voice in ‘his ears 
sounded familiar; painfully’so. “I hope 














to do them well, but I’d rather do them 
poorly than not at all. Can’t a man grow 
with his work—as my father has— 
build it and let it build him?” 

For a time Benson sat very still. 
Then he said shortly—“Franklin, I’ve 
decided to give you Harlow, Eastman 
will not be able to do it.” 

“Harlow!” The boy scarcely breathed. 
“T’ve lived it and dreamed it for weeks. 
Do Harlow as I see him—” he paused 
unexpectedly and added in a more com- 
posed tone. “I can’t believe it. You— 
you are kind.” 

Benson rose abruptly and as the two 
confronted each other, they suddenly 
became man and man: the years be- 
tween rolled away. 

“I am glad you are pleased,” Benson 
said, speaking lightly to cover his own 
emotion. “The part will carry you 
through this season, and next year—” 

The boy looked up quickly and the 
older man hesitated. In the light of the 
ideas he had heard expressed here in 
this very room earlier in the day, he 
could read the meaning of that glance. 
One of his guests had said, “It is a part 
you could have played twenty years 
ago.” Another, the woman, had insinu- 
ated that he did small things; did them 
perfectly it is true, but still small things. 

As ‘the other waited deferentially, 
Benson tried to brush these thoughts 
aside. He knew the boy would never 
tell him to his face, how limited he felt 
him to be. “Spoiled by having plays 
written for him.” Was this honor, this 
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mark of success, after all an armor in 
which he had been bound for so many 
years; an armor made to fit him, with 
no space allowed for growth. Were 
these good plays, this success, this ad- 
miring and faithful public in a sense 
weights instead of wings. He saw it all 
clearly ; his life lived along the line of 
least resistence; his ambition clogged 
by that first overwhelming success, The 
moment brought a sudden, keen insight 
which was like a flash of lightning 
through the sunlight; the vision was a 
literal sight of the interior of things, an 
answer to his habitual careless “Quien 
Sabe.” Yet it was too late to begin 
again, too late to make himself anything 
but the star of “Bridge;” too late even 
to be dissatisfied. 

But the boy— Benson walked nearer 
to him and laid his hand on his shoul- 
der. Towner’s words describing East- 
man came to him insistently. “He imi- 
tates your little gestures, the way you 
drawl your words.” If that were so, 
three seasons with Charles Benson had 
spoiled a promising young actor. He 
looked straight into the eyes of his new 
recruit. 

“T’ll give you Harlow if you'll prom- 
ise not to stay with me but one sea- 
son,” he said lightly. 

The young eyes looked back into 
his. 

“Why, you understand—that it is 
best!” said the boy brokenly. His voice 
was almost a whisper, amazed, awed, 
but firm in conviction. 
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t Home with 
Lab TS 


Ly Ada Poteron 


F BLANCHE BATES likes you, or if 
| she pities you, she will pack you into 
her automobile and hurry you out to 
ber year-round home twenty-five miles 
from New York. So pleasant do you 
find this experience of being kidnapped, 


though an adult, that you don’t much 
care whether it is liking or philanthropy “@ 
that moves Miss Bates to conduct you 

to the Ira Bailey Farms. It is sufficient” 
for the delightful day or the rejuvenat>_ 

ing week, that you are there. 
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You are in possession of your hostess’ 
attentive good will and of a snug, slant- 
ceilinged, four-poster bedded room close 
to the rafters. The scent of the ever- 
green trees floats through the dormer 
windows which are the new mistress’ 
only alteration in the more than cen- 
tury-old bed chamber. The wind and a 
fir tree sings an odd, faint, slumberous 
lullaby to you and you float away on 
waves of sleep, float so long and so far 
that you wake with a neurasthenic start, 
and a muscular contraction that proves 
you have the habit of hurrying to the 
subway and to every other destination. 
When you meet your hostess, you mut- 
ter a shamefaced apology for that half 
Rip Van Winkle sleep and she looks at 
you with brown eyes that laugh at and 
caress and see quite through you in the 
same second, and says: 

“Of course. Every human being that 
walks this planet should sleep nine 
hours. If he doesn’t he’ll be forced .to 
make up the deficit before he’s old— 
if he lives to be oid. I sleep nine hours 
every day and if anyone wakes me I’m 
as cross as a bear.” 


The Ira Bailey Farms 


THE home background of this ac- 
tress who has so unusual a gamut in the 
restricted register of American drama— 
reaching the note. of tragedy in “Mme. 
Butterfly” and “The Darling of the 
Gods,” and the laughing note in “No- 
body’s Widow”—is a seventy-eight-acre 
farm six miles beyond the stern gray 
towers of Sing Sing Prison. 

A low, white frame house built in 
1797, its prim, original outline changed 
only by the dormer windows jutting 
from the second story rooms, a balcony 
extension of the dormer windows from 
her own room, and reconstructed ver- 
andas, is the home that crowns the 
farm. Miss Bates, with a generous 
loyalty to the traditions of the old home- 
stead, persists in retaining its title. She 
will have none of the titles, “Bates’ 
Rest,” “Blanche’s Wigwam,” “Tired 
Nature’s Sweet Restorer,” or “Sleepy 
Hollow,” which her visitors suggest. 
What it has been it shall be, she insists, 
and it remains “The Ira Bailey Farm.” 


AT HOME WITH BLANCHE BATES 


Petulant Peggy 


SIX dogs and Peggy tumble out to 
welcome the mistress and her arriving 
guests, I discriminate between the dogs 
and Peggy, for the hounds, the Russian 
wolf dog, the bull terriers, are compre- 
hensible beings, living in their own 
world. But Peggy, the toy dog, is seven- 
tenths human. She has all the faults 
of humanity and lacks some of its vir- 
tues. She is a self-centered, foreshort- 
ened pug, with such queenly disdain of 
her own kind that she converts every- 
one who beholds her to a belief in re- 
incarnation. I am convinced, after close 
and painful study of Peggy in and out 
of her gay sweaters, before and after 
her meals, in all her moods, that her 
small body houses the capricious, can- 
tankerous spirit of Cleopatra. 

Miss Bates is tender to Peggy, prob- 
ably because of her shortcomings. If 
Peggy lives long enough she hopes to 
make her over into a fairly good tem- 
pered dog. She lifts the small toy canine 
that is snapping jealously at the other 
dogs that are pressing forward for wel- 
come under her arm, and gives a con- 
tented pat here and there upon a big, ap- 
proaching head. A black butler opens 
the doors, and a black housemaid shows 
you to your room. You and your dress 
suit-case establish close communion. 
A sense of the peace of the fir clad hills, 
guarding the white homestead as portly 
sentinels, possesses you. The hysterical 
barking of the welcoming dogs dies 
away. Peggy’s whimpered confidences to 
her mistress are over. No sound comes 
from the guests busy at their un- 
packing and adjustment to their own 
raftered rooms. There comes to you the 
message of the healing of silence. 

Perhaps there is time before dinnet 
to stroll about the old place. Maybe your 
hostess guides you about its mys- 
teries herself, introduces you to the 
Arabian horse that carried her on that 
dare-devil dash through a mimic repro- 
duction of a sand storm in “The Darling 
of the Gods”—a sedate horse now, that 
shakes a negative ear when you ask if 
he would like to return to the stage. 
You also meet the quacking ducks, Mal- 
lards and South Africans, which Miss 
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Bates assures you out of her experience 
as a farmer, are the best in the world; to 
the sheep pastured on the stoniest of the 
hills, to pigs that are actually curried 
and the calves that receive the same 
care, the half dozen Guernseys and 
Jerseys, that provide her table with milk 
and the most delicious of butter 
throughout the year. 


A Successful Farmer 


LATER, at the round mahogany 
table upon whose polished surface the 
light from the fireplace and the flames 
from the candles form a home-like glow, 
she will tell you more in detail about 
this instructive and successful experi- 
ment in farming. 

“There’s more in life than rigging up 
and parading the Avenue or going to 
teas,” she says, watching with attentive 
eye the plates of her guests, while a 
hospitable hand hovers above the platter 
crowded with crisply browned home- 
raised chickens. “I prefer to parade my 
fields in the oldest frock I have, and I 
go to the afternoon feeds of my pigs 
and sheep and horses and cows, my 
chickens and ducks. They never bore 
me. 

“How foolish to think that ‘living in 
the country’ and ‘standing still’ are 
synonymous. Stand still! Why, one goes 
forward. Think of a totally undisturbed 
evening for a solid ‘read.’ When can 
you find time in the city, where you are 
at the mercy of telephone calls and 
casual meetings and partings that. mean 
nothing, to read the books you want and 
think the thoughts you have promised 
yourself, when things let up a little? 
Things never let up in the city. We 
must go to the country to live. That is 
—it seems to me—the message of the 
time.” 

‘Miss Bates is from the West. Eleven 
years of metropolitan success have not 
stolen from her its best characteristics 
—the breadth of view corresponding to 
its wide spaces, the naturalness of its 
unstudied demeanor, the good humored 
candor of its conversation. The metrop- 
olis, being its antithesis, she deals with 
in the frank fashion that is her own and 
the West’s. 


City Versus Country 


“WHERE is the strength of the New ~ 
York man?” she asks, while dispensing 
the salad. “He lives upon excitement — 
and a dollar a day more. than his in- 
come. If you know your Micawber you 
know where that will bring him. His 
whole life is artificial. His standards are 
askew. With him the earlier life is a 
gamble and the later a grumble. 

“The so-called business men who go 
to the “The Street?’ What are they but 
little pawns moved here and there at 
the will of the few big men of Wall 
Street? We call them Wall Street bank- 


ers or brokers, but how do they bank or | 
broke? It has always seemed to me that | 


they catch hold of one end of a string; 


the other end of which is manipulated 


by fingers a thousand-fold stronger than 
their own. If the string binds their fin- 


gers they drop it. If it is loose and com 


fortable they hold it. Wall Street busi- 
ness affairs are what you hear most 
about in New York. It is a breaking 
game and generally it is a woman who © 
has to pick up the scattered remnants © 
that Wall Street leaves of her lord. 
“Do have this salad? Just a little. 
The ride and the Ira Bailey Farms give 
everyone an appetite—And after all 
what does the poor creature who man- 
ages to keep his brains unspilled in the 
awful warfare of the Street accomplish? 
Think of the persons who have done 
things in New York. From the far West 


or the Middle West or from the South, 4 : 


aren’t they? How many of the New 
Yorkers you meet were born here? 
Booth Tarkington offered a prize to a 
genuine born-on-the-island New York- 
er. And there was no one to take the 
money ! 

“The vital men, the men who accom- 
plish, are Westerners. The real New 
Yorker is going to seed. The New 
York young woman is physically and 
mentally stronger than the New York 
young man. In one year six of my 
friends married. average New Yorkers. 
Four of these friends came home to stay 
within the year. Doesn’t that show that ~ 
there is something wrong with the sort | 
of people that city life breeds? a 

“In the country you develop your = 
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own mental and character resources. In 
the city, if you develop any they be- 
long to some one else. 

“In the country you have room— 

ce!”—and despite imminent danger 
to the old china, (pink lustre that Ira 
Bailey’s great, great grandmother had 
owned and which Miss Bates declared 
she felt ashamed to offer him money 
for, because she knew it was worth a 
house and lot in town) our hostess 
stretches out her arms to convey a sense 
of the illimitable. 


Miss Bates Moves to the East 


“FIVE years ago, when I transferred 
my permanent home from California 
to the East, it never occurred to me for 
a second to consider the city. I always 
feel that I cannot breathe long in the 
city. I set about looking for a farm. I 
wanted a place with hills to remind me 
of California. I found this and I go out 
there on the back porch and breathe 
deeply every morning until I actually 
feel dizzy.” 

“But can you make it pay, Blanche?” 
asks a guest of practical mind. They 
are timid guests indeed who dare not 
call her “Blanche” on these hospitable 
preserves of hers. Prefixes drop away. 

Her brown eyes, that have a -bird-like 
brightness and directness of gaze, sent 
intelligent, triumphant response. “TI 
have made it pay. The farm, as you see, 
is mostly hilly pasture and stones, with a 
strip of woodland, a marsh and an 


orchard nearly dying from the scale. It 


wasn’t promising but its price was the 
one I had originally fixed upon. I set to 
work on the house, which was ‘tumbly’ 
and hadn’t been painted for thirty years. 
The barns were almost non-existent. I 
fixed them up and built an overflow 
house, a long building that I call a bowl- 
ing alley because it isn’t. At least, no 
one who comes to see me likes to bowl, 
and I’ve turned it into a shake-down 
bedroom for men guests and a sitting- 
room when I get tired of the smaller 
rooms in the house. The big. fireplace 
makes it cosy, and a dozen of us can 
sit at the long table and talk or play 
games. It will do for dancing, and some- 
times I use it as a rehearsal room.” 
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“But how have you made it pay, 
Blanche?” persists the practical one. 

“I’m coming to that. Have some 
coffee? Oh, you’re sure to sleep here 
anyway, at any rate.” 

“In the first place I didn’t make the 
tisual mistake of trying to make a 
modern house of this. I preserved every- 
thing that I could. The old kitchen had 
such a duck of a fireplace that I turned 
it into my dining-room. I’ve left all the 
rafters as they were. Do you see those 
old, hardwood pegs that were driven in 
about the time General Washington 
bade farewell to his officers at Fraunce’s 
tavern? You'll see that I’ve left the 
Stairs and bannisters and doors and 
latches, just as they were. The bath- 
room and heater and kitchen range are 
the only new things. 

“The old Colonial furniture and the 
Chinese furnishings, I had in my Cali- 
fornia home and in our apartment in 
New York. That splendid old mahogany 
bureau in your room I bought at Ossin- 
ing for seven dollars. No, Mr. Skeptic, 
it doesn’t cost a fortune to fit up and 
maintain a home in the country.” 


The Cost of the Country 


“PROVE it!” challenged four city 
pale-faces in chorus. 

“Well, I count the money I spent in 
fixing up the house, the outbuildings 
and putting up the bowling alley, in the 
original investment. The interest on the 
whole sum, and the taxes, are from one 
thousand to twelve hundred a year. I 
call that my house rent. That amount 
wouldn’t pay for the sort of housekeep- 
ing apartments I should want in New 
York. 

“About the yield of the farm; I 
raise enough hay to feed my own 
horses and cattle and I can always sell 
it at a convenient market for about 
twenty dollars a ton. I am making hay 
my main crop and only try to raise 
enough fruit and vegetables, and poul- 
try to supply my table. That part of the 
soil that is impoverished I sow in rye 
and wheat and plant to cabbages to en- 
rich the soil. Incidentally they happen, 
to my surprise, to pay for themselves. 
The only hole in which I have sunk 
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money has been the marsh. I’m trying 
to reclaim that and it is something of 
a worry to me. But don’t forget that 
my farm entirely supplies my table. I 
raise my own ham and sausages, and 
veal, my own chickens, and all my fruit 
preserves. 

“My sheep are very profitable. I 
bought six sheep last year at six dol- 
lars apiece. I sold their lambs for thirty 
dollars and their wool for eleven dol- 
lars fifty. So those sheep paid for them- 
selves and gave me a profit the first 
year. They require almost no care and 
they live on those hills where any other 
living thing would starve. 

“T keep six cows and there’s a new 
calf every two months. In that way 
five of the cows are giving milk all the 
time. That is more milk than I need 
and the sale of the calves represents 
clear gain. 

“I hope I’ve convinced you. If I 
haven’t—look at me!” 

“Tt’s a pleasure,” bowed the men and 
smiled the women around the ma- 
hogany table. 


An Actress Out of Doors 


MISTRESS BATES of the Ira 
Bailey Farms looks like a captain of a 
picked Vassar team. She looks as though 
basket ball were a joy and a football 
scrimmage bliss to her. But she knows 
none of these sports and, she makes a 
pretense of a sigh at having left school 
life measurably behind. 

“They’ve got Maude and me.” There 
was a deprecating twinkle in the host- 
ess’s eyes—eyes which an admirer had 
proclaimed “the most horiest eyes in the 
world.” Western chroniclers with long 
memories, and fortified by indisputable 
data, have printed again and again the 
first birthday dates of Blanche Bates 
and Maude Adams—dates which in the 
isolation of Utah deserts and California 
forests, are flamelike, but which in the 
short-memoried, crowded cities are 
quickly lost and forgotten. 

Miss Bates’ out-doors look, summed 
up in a brown. skin with red tints 
in the cheeks, clearness of skin and eyes, 
freedom and strength of motion, are 
products of long walks—of three, five, 
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eight and ten miles—of horseback ~ 
dashes about the hills that surround 
Ossining, and of the twenty-five mile 
motor dash to and from New York. 
When she is playing in the city, these 
motor-flights are made at midnight, 
after the play, through the region of 
the Sleepy Hollow annals, or following 
an early dinner through the dusk of 
the late afternoon to reach the stage 
door of the theatre by half past seven. 
No temptation could allure her from 
her Sundays in the country. 


House Guests at Ira Bailey Farms 


THEY are cheery and interesting 
folk one meets in a descent upon the 
Ira Bailey Farms: the handsome wife 
and two beautiful daughters of Miss 
Bates’s manager; David Belasco; Syd- 
ney Armstrong Smythe, long the lead- 
ing woman of the leading stock or- 
ganization in New York, (the Empire 
Theatre company) now the wife of W. 
G. Smythe and retired from the stage, 
but still remaining the sunniest spirit 
in the dramatic circle of the metropolis; 
Ada Lewis, the friend who has for 
Miss Bates the ties of old Californian 
acquaintance; Mrs. Daisy Humph- 
reys, widow of Joseph Humphreys, so 
long chief stage director for Charles 
Frohman; Edward Martinedell, the 
young comic opera basso; Acton Davies, 
popular though fearless critic. The last 
time I joined them at their foregather- 
ing in the old, many-memoried house, 
Frank Worthing was of the number. 
Mr. Worthing, returned from a “mak- 
ing over” at the German paths, had 
persuaded his friends, if not himself, 
that he was a wholly re-made man, 
that the menace of tuberculosis had 
forever passed. There was no more 
joyous guest at the fireside than he; 
and at no place, after his sudden, tragic 
passing, was there more sincere mourn- 
ing for this man of many gifts and 
many friends. 

At the time of his last visit Miss 
Bates and Mrs. Humphreys were to 
appear in a benefit, which Miss Bates 
was managing for the Ossining hospital, 
and they rehearsed by the blaze of the 
big fireplace on the early autumn even- | 














ing that the shadowing hills and the 
breezes from the narrow valleys had 
made chill, In that playlet from the 
French to which John D. Rockefeller 
and all the many millioned gentry for 
miles about listened from boxes, Mr. 
Worthing played with the charm and 
finish of his carefully prepared, travel- 
and-experience-seasoned skill, Ossin- 
ing will remember him at once pleas- 
antly and sadly in his réle of the 
persecuted husband of a spirited wife— 
a part played by Miss Bates. In the 
rehearsals of the play both recalled the 
rehearsals of their first acquaintance, 
fourteen years before, with the since 
disintegrated but brilliantly developed 
Frawley stock company, that aggrega- 
tion so rich in star dust. 


Blanche Bates as a Hostess 


AMONG these shining guests, the 
hostess sparkles with the same, sure 
serenity as on the stage. Indeed, I have 
thought that she was never more splen- 
didly stellar than when most of them 
had gone and she sits almost alone at 
the piano in the teakwood furnished 
living-room, or before the open fire in 
the billiard room.* She sings well, 
though she prefers to accompany her 
guests. She talks still better, in a cheer- 
ful strain underlaid with earnestness. 

The dark eyes and shining, black 
hair that are such assets of pulchritude 
off the stage, she feels are distinct draw- 
backs on it. Bending her gaze upon the 
fire in the open grate and through it 
upon the past, she told how this in- 
tense coloring of hers’ had cost her an 
engagement. 

“When I was on my first visit to 
New York in the ‘looking-for-an-en- 
gagement’ stage of development, I 
managed to secure an appointment 
with the director of a well known 
theatre. 

“He gave me one glance and settled 
my future with him. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said. 
‘We have no adventuress part in the 
new play.’ 

““But I don’t want to play an ad- 
venturess’ I said. ‘I have played almost 
everything in Stock but I never under- 
took a heavy part.’ 
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“ ‘Strange,’ he said ‘for you look the 
part.” 

“I have since wondered whether 
that was a veiled insult. 

“Those were not rosy days when I 
was engagement-seeking in New York. 
For instance there was the day when 
I waited in the outer room of Dally’s 
Theatre from ten to four and then Mr. 
Daly didn’t come to his office. When I 
did see him, he said: 

“What do you want?’ 

“‘An engagement,’ I answered. 

“His reply did not lack point. ‘I don’t 
want you,’ he said. 

“I went back West and played stock 
for a few years more. A letter came 
from Mr. Daly offering me an engage- 
ment. I accepted it, and neither of us 
said anything of the time I had waited 
for ten hours in his office and then was 
told he didn’t want me. 

“The late Joe Humphreys advised 
me to do ‘heavies.’ I scorned him and 
his advice. I told him I’d bleach my 
hair and wear common sense shoes first. 
But it came about that it was as a 
‘heavy,’ in ‘The Great Ruby,’ that I first 
made friends with New York. 


From Kindergarten to Stage 


“YOU KNOW it was because I 
failed as a kindergartner that I became 
an actress. I left the kindergarten for 
the welfare of that worthy institution. 

“T was an uninteresting but energetic 
young person whose sole aim was to 
get good things to eat and all I wanted 
of them. I still have a liking for the 
pleasures of the table though I have 
learned something of the need of 
restraint. I cared nothing for the the- 
atre, seldom saw a play, and wondered 
why my misguided parents, Mr, and 
Mrs. F. M. Bates, insisted upon stay- 
ing on the stage. 

“T. was trying to illuminate a kinder- 
garten with my dubious talents. After 
a year of attempted illumination, I was 
taken aside by the principal and kindly: 
but firmly informed that he greatly 
feared my abilities did not lie in the 
direction of a kindergarten. He did not 
know in what direction they lay but 
certainly not that. 
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“It happened that L. R. Stockwell, 
the Marks of Wm. A. Brady’s ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’ was managing the old 
Powell Street, now the Columbia The- 
atre in San Francisco. His employees 
were arranging to give him a benefit. 
Now I knew, and knowing and liking 
Mr. Stockwell, I was seized with a 
yearning to employ my rejected talents 
in that benefit. I told my father and 
mother of my wish. My mother was 
astounded and told me I would never 
make an actress. My father declined to 
commit himself. But my determination 
won. I was allowed to appear at the 
benefit. I walked on that night with all 
the. unruffled assurance of youth and 
ignorance. 

“Every night that I go on the stage 
now I am a thousand more times nerv- 
ous than I was then. In ignorance is 
strength of a certain kind. The au- 
dience didn’t throw things at me: I 
don’t know why. 

“The next week Joe Murphy came 
to the same theatre with his Irish plays. 
I asked to appear in the plays. Rash 
Mr. Murphy permitted me to walk on 


the stage again. In the first plays I was 7 
a light hearted hoyden and nothing 
mortifying happened. But in the last, 
I had to discover my lover dead and 
take a curtain. After I had played in 
that scene Mother came to me with 
tears in her eyes and urged me to leave 
the stage. I remember that she feel- 
ingly suggested a convent.” 

But behind the smile with which Miss 
Bates told this tale of early obstacles 
there was a sigh; and the keen, bright 
eyes were turned upon a window in the 
corner chamber of the old house. That 
chamber had housed her inspiration, 
for Mrs. F. M. Bates’s doubts about her 
daughter were short lived, and her ex- 
perience had been a torch to light her 
daughter’s feet along the hard, upward 


way dramatic. She had died in that ~~ 


upper chamber in her daughter’s arms, 
murmuring words of belief in, and 
guidance for, her. 

When two years ago Miss Bates 
triumphantly bridged the difficult dis- 
tance between the romantic and the 
modern drama, she said—“If only the 
little mother could know!” 
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A STORY OF THE STAGE AND OF THE AIR 


Come take a fly with me. 
We'll go so high there'll be none to see. 
Only the moon to be shocked when we 


spoon 
On a cloud bank, Dear. 

Then, while we dip and soar, 

Each time you kiss me I'll cry for more. 
I'll be up in the air, if my airship you'll 
_ Share 

For a fly with me. 


ACK HUNTER sat back in the box 
J he was occupying alone at the Gaiety 

and amusedly watched the newest 
comic opera “star” as she sat in her 
papier-mache air-ship and sang the song 
that all Broadway was whistling. He did 
not wonder that the seats in the “bald 


headed row” were at a premium when 
he watched her stretch out her arms 
alluringly to first one and then another 
of its occupants. 

Hunter’s eyes strayed from the air- 
ship to the intertwining lines of the 
chorus. They stopped on a little girl at 
the end of the first row, held by some- 
thing in her face that differed from the 
smiling masks of her sisters. The set 
smile of musical comedy was upon her 
lips but it could not hide a little droop 
at their corners and her eyes were tired, 
infinitely tired, with something of the 
look of a hurt child in their depths. As 
she passed close to his box, flirting her 
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gauzy wings to the lilt of the waltz 
tune, he saw upon her shoulder the 
angry red imprint of rough fingers, in- 
effectually hidden under a smear of 
powder. 

“Same old story!” he muttered. “She 
dances half the night to earn whiskey 
money for some ‘bloat’ and then he 
mauls her because she hasn’t more! 
They’re all alike, no matter how in- 
nocent they look!” 

He yawned and picked up his hat and 
coat as the curtain fell and the lights 
flared up through the house. For a few 
moments he stood idly, gazing down at 
the women bayonetting unwieldly head- 
gear with their hat pins and struggling 
into their wraps. Then he strolled back 
through the foyer and out into Broad- 
way. 

He lounged along, luxuriating in the 
crispness of the night. The white wafer 
of a full moon, lying like a glittering 
silver dollar upon the velvety, diamond 
dusted background of the sky, made 
him think for a moment of telephoning 
his mechanician to meet him with the 
aeroplane for a long night fly, with 
perhaps a vagrant bit of adventure to 
be picked up for a spice. 

At the curbing of the alley that led 
from the stage door he stopped to con- 
sider this third idea. The alley yawned 
behind him, dimly illumined by a 
weather-worn incandescent that flared 
above the players’ entrance. Two be- 
lated “Johnnies” still waited for their 
charmers, their figures showing merely 
as black blotches in the semi-dark. The 
patience of one was rewarded at the 
moment by the appearance of the show 
girl whose little supper he was going to 
buy. They came toward Jack, laughing 
and chatting, and turned toward the 
taxicab stand at the corner. The other 
Romeo still dallied. Hunter, half turn- 
ing, saw him and watched him with in- 
different curiosity. 

“Not much of a ‘sport,’” he 
diagnosed, as he glimpsed a felt hat low 
drawn over the fellow’s eyes. “Waiting 
for his wife, perhaps. The domesticity 
of the drama.” 

“Ah, there she comes,” he went on 
as the stage door creaked open. 

A figure muffled in a cloak stepped 
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out. The man lounging against the ~ 
opposite wall came forward. He scooped 
the woman’s arm in his and they came 
down the alley. Half way to the street, 
however, they halted. Hunter, still lin- 
gering at the curb, could barely make 
them out. He heard the low tones of 
two voices. He yawned and turned to 
go, then stopped, attentive to a low cry 
of protest from the woman. The man’s 
growl answered it. Abruptly it changed 
to a snarl, closely followed by a gasp 
oi pain from the woman, Jack, precip- 
itate as usual, leaped off the curb and 
strode quickly toward them. The. mar, 
apparently oblivious to his approac!i, 
was shaking his companion roughly by 
the shoulders. Calmly, Jack slipped an 
arm under his chin and thrust him back. 
He turned to the girl. 

“Is this man bothering you?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. No—that is—” she stammered. 
But her answer was unnecessary, for 
the fellow brought the affair to a crisis 
by whaling away with one fist at the 
intruder. 

“T’'ll fix you!” he snarled. 

“Do it!” said Jack pleasantly. Where- 
upon he followed up his advice with an 
uppercut that sent the pugnacious in- 
dividual staggering back over the cob- 
blestones. He backed that up with a 
“right hook” and then put on an artistic 
finish with another upper-cut that left 
his adversary in a rumpled heap against 
the opposite wall. 

“Now let’s get out of here before he 
begins to yell ‘police,’” he snapped at 
the girl. He slipped his fingers under 
her elbow and rushed her to the street. 
At the corner, he hailed a taxi’ and 
bundled her inside. 

“Drive up Fifth Avenue,” he directed 
the chauffeur and jumped in after her. 
The girl huddled away from him. 

*Wh—What are you going to do?” 
she gasped, a hint of a sob in her throat. 

“Not a thing. Pll get out as soon as 
I’m sure you’re not in need of protec- 
tion, and the taxi’ will take you home,” 
he replied cheerfully. 

The glare of a corner arc light shone 
in the girl’s face. The young man leaned 
forward with an exclamation. 

“Why, you're the little girl in the 














chorus. The one at the end of the first 
row in the air-ship scene. The one I 
thought looked so tired.” 

The girl did not answer. Her head 
drooped and she burst into a storm of 
tears. He let her cry until the first out- 
burst had passed. Then, when her sobs 
began to come slower, he leaned for- 
ward again. 

“Feel better now?” he asked. 

“Y-yes ! 1? 

“That’s fine! Take it easy.” 

“T-J-. don’t know what you think of 
me!” she exclaimed, showing symptoms 
of another crying spell. 

“Don’t think anything. Tell me all 
about it when you get ready, I’ve plenty 
of time.” 

The girl was silent for a space. In the 
occasional flash of a street light, the man 
could see her face, drawn with weeping, 
pallid. At length, she turned toward 
him. 

“Are you a detective?” she asked. 

Jack chuckled softly. 

“Far from it,” he averred. 

“T don’t know why I should tell you 
anything. My better judgment tells me 
not to; but I must!” She began to sob 
again. “Oh, I believe you are honorable 
and I can trust you. He said he’d kill 
me and I guess he will!” 

“Who? That thing I punched?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“T wouldn’t worry about that.” 

“Oh; but I do, and I mustn’t tell you 
because you have been too kind for me 
to get you into trouble.” 

“What trouble ?” 

“Oh terrible trouble! You might be 
arrested and sent to prison!” 

Hunter pricked up his ears. This was 
waxing interesting. He had merely sup- 
posed that he was protecting the girl 
from some brute to whom she was 
shackled and now she talked about be- 
ing arrested and sent to prison. 

“T’'ll take a chance on the prison busi- 
ness. Spring the story.” he directed. 

“Oh, it was a frightful thing for me 
to do!” the girl began. “I must have 
been crazy when I agreed to it; but you 
can’t realize the insults that a girl who 
isn’t bad has to stand in the chorus, And 
the pay! I barely got enough to keep 
alive and dress. I couldn’t save a cent. 
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Then I met him and he told me how 
easy it would be to do it and I thought 
of the lessons in dramatic art I could 
take with the money he promised me 
for my share and then I said I’d try it. 
Somehow, I didn’t think of it as stealing 
until I’d done it! Oh dear !” 

The sobs began again. After they 
were quieted, Jack prompted her with: 
“T know; but what did you steal ?” 

“The sapphire star!” 

“Not the one that Hilda Golden 
wears in the second act!” 

He thought of the great blue stone, 
set with its star points of diamonds that 
had blazed from the leading lady’s cor- 
sage—the jewel that the newspapers had 
featured so prominently of late—the 
sapphire star that was rumored to be 
the heirloom of a noble English house, 
presented to Miss Golden by the rich 
young scion of the line. 

“But Good Lord, girl! How could 
you get it!” he cried incredulously. 
“They must have a detective in charge 
of it whenever Miss Golden’s not wear- 
ing it!” 

“They have; but he’s crazy about the 
girl that does the ‘moon dance’ in the 
last act and he always sneaks over into 
the ‘wings’ to see her do her ‘turn.’ That 
was my chance to get it.” 

“And did you?” 

The girl groaned. 

“T took it and put the paste imitation 
in its case. I no more than had it in my 
hands than I realized what I had done 
and wanted to put it back; but it was too 
late. The detective had come back.” 

“Then you’ve got it now?” he 
snapped. 

“No—No. He took it away from me. 
I didn’t want to give it to him. I told 
him that I wouldn’t do it for all the 
money in the world; but he snatched it 
from me. That’s why I cried out, Oh, 
I’m a thief,.a thief!” 

She buried her face in her hands, 
Hunter sat frowning. Here was a di- 
lemma! Why hadn’t she told him that 
the man had the jewel in the first place ? 

“Of course you don’t know where he 
was going with it? How he was going 
to make his get-away ?” 

“Yes, I do!” she cried eagerly. “They 
were going by motor to Philadelphia.” 
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Jack thought a minute. 

“By motor to Philadelphia,” he raut- 
tered. “Main traveled road—hard to 
trace. That would throw any pursuit 
off the track in case the paste was dis- 
covered. From there he’d catch an aero- 
liner to South America or some such 
place as well as he could from New 
York. That’s his game for a hundred!” 
He turned to the girl. “How many are 
there in this?” 

“Only two. He and another man, and 
they'll drive a big red car with only two 
Seats and a big tank on behind. Oh, is 
there any chance of stopping them?” she 
cried. 

“Oh, but there isn’t,” she went on. 
“T heard him say that his car was the 
fastest thing in New York!” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupted Jack. 
He lit a cigaret and puffed deeply at 
it. An idea had entered his head that 
was characteristic of the man. Suddenly 
he whirled upon the girl. 

“Are you game for a little aeroplan- 
ing? To get that sapphire back, I 
mean ?” 

“Oh, anything to get it back!” she 
sobbed. 

He thrust his head out of the window. 

“Take us to the nearest aerodrome,” 
he directed. 

The chauffeur whipped dexterously 
around a corner, drove a couple of 
blocks up a side street, and scraped His 
wheels along the curb. 

“Here y’are, sir!” he called. 

Hunter leaped out and lead the girl 
into the wide doors of the ’drome. The 
man in charge came forward. 

“Got an aeroplane landing on your 
roof?” queried Jack. 

“Sure!” replied the man. 

“Then give this young lady a chair 
and show me a telephone,” he snapped. 

In the phone booth, he hammered on 
the hook till “Central” answered. 

“Grand 17740 and ring ’em hard!” 

A sleepy voice answered “Central’s” 
third spasm of ringing. 

“That you, Joe?’ Hunter queried. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Hunter,” came the an- 
swering voice, wide awake now. 

“Well, get down here in the Ghost 
as quick as you can—Where am I[?— 
Wait a minute.” 
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He threw open the booth door and 
shouted to the man in charge. 

“Smith’s Ways—Know where that 
is? All right! Hurry—and Joe, bring 
an extra touring coat and helmet.” 

He disconnected with a bang and 
strode back into the office where the girl 
was sitting. She made a sorry effort to 
smile back at his cheery grin. He leaned 
over her, speaking low so that the in- 
quisitive barn man might not eavesdrop. 
“We'll catch ’em,” he told her. 
“There’s only one road they would take 
and we'll pass ’em before they’re half 
way.” 

“But how can you stop them? How 
will you know them?” she objected. 

“Never mind. Leave that to me,” he 
reassured her, although his own plans 
were still of the haziest. He had a dim 
plan in his head and for the rest was 
willing to trust to the Goddess of For- 
tune. 

Jack Hunter was one of that God- 
dess’ most ardent worshippers. The 
profession at which he had profited to 
the extent of an aeroplane and a cozy 
apartment up-town was dependent to 
a large degree upon her smiles. He was 
engaged in a continual battle of wits 
with those who made their living by 
their grey matter. After several years 
of effort, he had become convinced that 
he could never enjoy the luxuries of life 
by working on a salary, Thereupon, he 
had sat himself down and cudgeled his 
brains for a means of gaining them 
otherwise. Eventually, he had picked out 
for his prey, the law-breaker. It mat- 
tered not whether that law-breaker was 
a captain of industry or only a “yegg” 
with a temporary bank roll. This type 
could not squeal when they were 
“plucked” of their gleanings from some- 
body else. They preferred to pocket 
their losses rather than suffer the fierce 
light of publicity when they had ac- 
quired anything to lose. In one little 
year, Hunter had become a quietly af- 
fluent young man who was never short 
of money. Also, there was no man in 
New York who could face a desk ser- 
geant with any more composure than 
he. Jack was conservative till the mo- 
ment of action; then he attacked with a 
rush. Hence, the promptitude with 

















which he had volunteered to help this 
chorus girl escape the consequences of 
her rashness, surprised him when he 
stopped to contemplate it. He was mix- 
ing into something that did not in the 
least concern him and notoriety was not 
to be desired in his profession. 

He looked at the girl, half minded to 
trump up an excuse and throw the 
thing over; but the droop of her slender 
shoulders and the wan pallor of her 
cheeks touched a chord of sympathy 
within him that would not be stilled. 
There was something clean and honest 
about her—in spite of the fact that she 
was a self-confessed thiefi—that made 
him think of open places, swept by the 
wind and smiling under an April sky. 

“Poor kid!” he caught himself mut- 
tering. 

He had a momentary vision of a 
rough-handed jail matron taking her in 
charge and thrusting her among a ribald 
stew of foul-mouthed hags. 

“T’ll have to help her,” he told him- 
self. 

- He stalked up and down the cluttered 
office of the aerodrome, occasionally 
snapping open his watch and gazing at 
the face absent-mindedly. He was busy 
figuring how long it would take them 
to overhaul the automobile. 

“They'll take the main highway and 
ferry at Perth Amboy. By the air line 
we ought to catch ’em there; but to be 
safe, I’ll allow a little more. Let’s see.” 

In his mind’s eye, he skimmed over 
the road. He had made the trip half a 
hundred times by motor. 

“Metuchen, New Brunswick, Frank- 
lin Park, Ten Mile Run.” He named off 
the town. “That’s the place—Ten Mile 
Run! We'll hold ’em up just this side 
of Ten Mile Run! By Jove, I’ve got the 
scheme to stop ’em, too!” He grinned. 

The ’phone that connected with the 
Ways buzzed sharply. The barn man 
sprang to answer it. 

“That’s your plane, sir,” he said as 
he hung up. “Right this way.” 

They followed him to the elevator 
and shot up to the roof. 

“Over here, Mr. Hunter,” called a 
voice. 

Jack guided the girl’s footsteps along 
the narrow walk. An aeroplane loomed 
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in front of them, its braces looking wire- 
thin, its planes a ghostly grey in the 
moonlight. A short, thick-set, mechani- 
cian, looking like a huge bear in his fur 
and leather aviator’s coat, stood be- 
side it. He grinned as they came along 
the plank runway that paralleled the 
Way. 

“How’s that for fast work, Mr. Hun- 
ter,” he asked. “Twenty minutes from 
the time you phoned me!” 

“Fine, Joe! Did you bring that extra 
rig?” 

Joe leaned into the network of braces 
and dragged it forth. Jack helped the 
girl into the clumsy costume. It gave 
him an unaccustomed thrill as he fas- 
tened the heavy leather helmet about 
her warm throat. Her breath fanned the 
back of his hand. 

“Now, up you go!” he directed. When 
he saw that she was well settled, he 
climbed behind the steering wheel. 

“Let ’er go, Joe,” he ordered. 

The mechanician gave a twist to the 
propellers and the engine bellowed im- 
patiently. 

Jack toned down its clatter while Joe 
swarmed aboard and jammed himself 
into a wind-sheltered nook behind the 
seat-backs. Then, gently, he slid in his 
gears. The motor took hold with a hum 
and the aero’ began to glide easily to- 
ward the roof edge. 

A myriad lights flashed up at them as 
the flyer bounced off the cornice. With 
a twist of his lever, Jack set the planes 
for an upward slant and the Ghost rock- 
eted steeply skyward, each cylinder 
roaring protest to the strain. 

As if painted on a roll of canvas, the 
city unreeled beneath them. Tall roofs, 
blazing with illuminated aeroplane land- 
ings, towered high for an instant only 
to be dwarfed by other roofs that rose 
behind them. The North and East Riv- 
ers formed a U-shaped trickle of quick- 
silver, broadening into a spatter that 
marked the upper bay. 

Jack looked at the girl. The lines of 
weariness and worry had been sponged 
out by the soft rays of the moon, leav- 
ing her face pretty, youthful. 

“How wonderful!” she breathed. 
“Tsn’t it great?” he answered. 

He settled the Ghost upon an even 
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keel and winged a long diagonal over 
the city. Swarms of fire-fly lights below 
them marked the courses of other “sky 
hustlers.” Occasionally, some other 
*plane squaring away like themselves for 
a touring flight, whizzed past them, cyl- 
inders drumming. Broadway, a white- 
hot strand of wire, shot under them. 
The blare of a brass band on some roof 
garden waited by. They winged over 
lower Manhattan, then out over the up- 
per bay, the aero dipping gracefully to 
the change in the air strata. The water 
lay molten silver. in the moonlight. A 
string of golden beads away off to the 
right marked the lighted windows of a 
ferry boat. Coney Island gleamed a 
bright splotch upon their left. 

As they shot over the Jersey shore, 
Jack glanced at the compass under its 
shaded light beneath the hood. He gave 
the steering wheel a twist that veered 
the aero’ a trifle more to the left. 

“There!” he told himself. “We'll make 
Ten Mile Run in*ten minutes as the 
crow flies, only faster.” 

Little by little, he opened the throttle. 
The roll of the cylinders merged into 
one long, even explosion. The wind 
beat against them, its pressure like that 
of two great hands which held them mo- 
tionless in the cup seats; its voice was 
a tremulous whine. Lonely specks of 
orange, marked lights upon the land. 
A white flicker skimmed the horizon. 
Jack put his mouth close to the girl’s 
ar. 

“Perth Amboy!” he shouted. 

Another glare rose in front of them. 
It shot swiftly to meet them; then dis- 
solved into a network of lighted streets. 

“Kingston!” he told her. 

As Kingston dropped behind, Jack 
eased the Ghost down a long slope of 
sky. The grey haze below them began 
to dissolve into fields and scattered 
black patches of woodland. The alto- 
meter flickered to five hundred feet; 
then four, three, two. A mauve ribbon 
of road became distinguishable. He 
cut down the speed till the little needle 
on the dial trembled at forty. 

“That’s the Philadelphia road. We'll 
land in the first good spot.” 

He leaned overside scanning the con- 
tour of the earth. 
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A bare pasture loomed ahead. He nod-~ 
ded and sent the aeroplane earthwards 
in a sickening swoop. It seemed to the 
girl that they stood still while the field 
tilted up to meet them. She felt the 
aero’ veer staggeringly to avoid a tree 
whose branches barely missed the 
planes. She braced herself for a bone- 
racking shock. She heard the landing 
wheels slither through a low hedge that 
enclosed the road. Then the ’plane set- 
tled to earth with a slight bump. A 
choking cloud of dust floated up around 
them. Hunter leaped out and extended 
his arms to her. He swung her to the 
ground. 

“Not a bad landing!” he laughed. “I 
think we’ve got the Philadelphia road 
pretty well blockaded.” 

“What are you going to do?” the girl 
cried anxiously. 

“Just wait here till your friends ar- 
rive,” he explained. 

“And after that?” 

“After that, you’ll have to trust to 
Joe and me.” 

“But  they’re 
shoot !” 

“Will they? How careless of them!” 
he said cheerfully. “Now you go over 
under that tree and wait. If you want 
to get the jewel! back, stay there what- 
ever happens!” 

He led her to the hedge and pointed 
to the tree they had so narrowly missed. 
Then he returned to Joe. 

“Now here’s the game,” he explained 
to the mystified mechanic. “I want to 
stop an automobile that’s coming 
through here. We are now broken down 
in the road. The car I want is a red one 
with only two people in it, a racing 
model. When it comes up, we will both 
walk up to the car and ask them if they 
have a big wrench. You take the chauf- 
feur’s side. When I say, ‘Now, Joe,’ 
you get the driver. I’ll tend to the other 
one.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Joe. He smiled in 
anticipation. Joe loved a scrimmage al- 
most as much as he admired his em- 
ployer. He climbed into one of the seats 
and lit his pipe. 

Hunter busied himself with loosening 
a coil of rope and cutting it into four 
lengths, each of which he coiled loosely. 
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“By the way, Joe,” he advised 
“You'd better put your man out, we’ll 
have to tie ’em you know.” 

“Sure!” grinned Joe. 

Preparations made, Hunter climbed 
up alongside his mechanic and 
waited. The countryside was still with 
the quiet of early morn, A heavy coat- 
ing of frost dulled the varnished braces 
and metal work of the Ghost. A white 
veil of steam rose from the cooling cyl- 
inders. In some distant barnyard, a 
rooster crowed sleepily. A far off train 
whistled “two long and two short” for 
a crossing. The highway stretched in 
either direction, white, dusty, vacant, 
under the moon. Jack looked at his 
watch—a half an hour, since they had 
plumped to earth. 

“They ought to be here now,” he mut- 
tered, unless they took some other road.” 
The thought disappointed him unneces- 
sarily, since there was no gain in this 
adventure for him. 

“Maybe they’ve had tire trouble,” he 
consoled himself, 

He fell to glooming over the unfair- 
ness of decent girls having to gallop a 
stage in tights. He railed at the condi- 
tions that made such things necessary. 
He was fast getting himself into a 
wallow of melancholy, when Joe’s el- 
bow jabbed his ribs. 

“Here comes a car,” he warned. 

Two yellow eyes gleamed far down 
the road. 

“They’re beatin’ it, too!” 

They scrambled out of the aeroplane, 
threw off their coats, and walked a few 
steps toward the approaching automo- 
bile. The hollow roar of the unmuffled 
engine heralded its speed. The two glar- 
ing headlights dazzled: them. Hunter 
raised an arm in a motion to stop. At 
the same moment, the chauffeur saw the 
white glimmer of the aeroplane square- 
ly in his path and slammed on his brakes 
hard. They set with a complaining 
shriek of friction. The car swayed, skid- 
ded a cloud of dust from its rear wheels, 
stopped. Alertly, Jack scanned the cut 
of the machine and its color. Under a 
coating of dust, the paint gleamed red. 
Two ~bucket seats rode the chassis, 
backed by a round gas tank. He shifted 
his eyes to the face of the muffled figure 
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beside the driver. A white strip of ad- 
hesive tape showed across the man’s 
aw. 

“What's here!” he 
mumbled. 

“Broke down in the middle of the 
road, Sorry to stop you; but we wont 
hold you long if you'll let us take a big 
wrench.” Jack lied. He was tense for 
a spring in case his former adversary 
recognized his voice; but the man only 
swore under his breath and growled: 

“Get ’em a wrench and hurry it up.” 

He eased himself stiffly to the ground 
and stamped his feet in the dust, while 
the chauffeur got out and leaned over 
the tool box. Joe, bustling officiously, 
edged in close beside him. The passenger 
turned his back on Hunter and shivered 
in his fur coat. 

“Now, Joe,” remarked Jack conversa- 
tionally. 

He saw the mechanician’s iron fist 
shoot out; then threw himself upon the 
muffled figure beside him. With a crash 
they toppled into the dust. A cloud of it 
enveloped them. Jack felt the figure be- 
neath him floundering clumsily in the 
folds of its long coat. His hands found 
the man’s throat in time to smother his 
bawling cry to the chauffeur for help. 
He squeezed tight till the heaving body 
lay still. Not till then, did he straighten 
warily. Joe was at his side with a coil 
of rope. Deftly, they trussed both the 
and passenger and the driver. 

Jack’s victim was gasping when he 
sprang back to search him. He strangled 
out a string of oaths. The aviator paid 
no heed but prodded him attentively 
for the lump that would indicate the 
package. He found it and thrust his 
fingers into the man’s inner breast pock- 
et. They closed over a small box. He 
drew it forth and snapped back the 
cover. The moonlight disclosed a square 
white patch of satin, upon which lay a 
great pool of ink. Not ink either, for as 
he turned it, it glowed with the deep 
sparkling lustre of a crystal pool. He 
crouched above it, spellbound. For a 
long moment, he felt that he must keep 
it himself. Why not slip it into his 
pocket and fly away? It would be easy. 
Then slowly, the blue pool dimmed. 
From its depths rose the tired face 
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of the little girl at the end of the first 
row, the corners of whose mouth 
drooped pathetically. He snapped the 
case shut. 

“Hurry, Joe! We’ve got to put ‘em 
back in the car,” he called. 

They bundled the two into their seats 
and left them, one swearing savagely 
and straining at his bands, the other 
groaning faintly as he came back to 
consciousness. Jack ran to the hedge 
and called the girl. She stumbled to 
him across the sod. 

“Are you—are you hurt?” she gasped. 

“We got it!” he cried. “Come on!” 

From the road came Joe’s voice. 

“Here comes another motor!” he 
shrilled. Close upon his words came the 
roar of the aeroplane’s engine. 

Jack seized the girl’s arm and dragged 
her across the ditch. They threw them- 
selves’ into the aero,’ not even stopping 
to don their helmets. Down the highway 
gleamed two headlights. They came on 
silently, the noise of the motor behind 
them being drowned by the roar of the 
aeroplane’s popping cylinders. Jack 
banged in his clutch. With a clatter, the 
Ghost started, crashed into the hedge, 
bounded upward, lunged wildly, then 
took the air. 

Hunter swept her up and around in 
a swirling arc. The sound of shouting 
drifted up to them momentarily, then 
faded in the roar of the wind as he 
straightened the planes and swung the 
Ghost’s great, blunt hood straight to- 
ward New York. 

Mile by mile, they swept homeward. 
The girl lay quiet in her seat, one hand 
thrust in her pocket; its fingers clutched 
the precious box that held the sapphire 
star. Jack lay low behind the wheel, 
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“holding the aeroplane steadily on her 


course. The moon waned. At last, he = 
pointed to an iridescence that mounted 7 
the sky in their path. - 

“Home!” she cried. 

They veered out over a field of mist 
—the bay. A gridiron of streets, garishly 
vacant under the arc lights unfurled be- 
low them. Jack eased the aero’ up town, 
then hovered down toward the public 
landing Ways on the Singer roof. With 
a faint scrape the Ghost slid into a 
vacant track. 

Silently, he escorted her to the street. 

“Can you get the sapphire back into 
its case?” he asked when they were 
alone. 

She nodded confidently. 

“How can I ever repay—” 
gan, but he cut her short. 

“Say, what’s your name, your real 
one?” he asked. 

“Edith Grey,” she told him. 

The taxi’ drew up to the curb. He 
pulled open the door and helped her in- 
side, then stood with his hand on the 
sill, hesitating. 

“Why did you want to know?” she 
asked demurely. 

He turned red, stammered. His bold 
decision of the night had left him. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he mumbled. He 
thrust a bill into her hand and was gone. 

The taxicab driver stared back at her 
through the glass. 

“Where to?” he queried. 

She gave him the address, then leaned 
back on the cushions. Day was dawning 
and she was very tired. She sighed, but 
the sigh was not altogether one of 
weariness. There was a hint of happi- 
ness in it that gave it almost the caress 
of a smile. 


she be- 
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LEO DITRICHSTEIN is one of the foremost dramatic authors in America, as well.as 
one of the country’s most delightful actors. He has appeared all season in New York in 
“The Concert,” a play of his own adaptation. 


T IS quite impossible to make an 

adaptation of a foreign play that 

will be acceptable to a people that 
speak a different tongue and whose 
methods of thought and mode of life 
are entirely dissimilar, by simply 
translating literally—unless the play 
in question be what is called “a 
classic,” which relies entirely upon its 
vigorous and graceful dialogue, its 
poetic values, its imagery and the dis- 
tinctive beauty that is encompassed 
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in the two words “literary charm.” It 


. often happens that in many such 


instances the adaptor secures better 
results, viewing the effort from the 
standpoint of the inhabitant of the 
land where the transplanted play is to 
be offered, if he gives his subject the 
treatment that will insure readier ap- 
preciation and acceptance. 

The folly of trying to foist upon a 
public mere translations of foreign 
plays has been frequently illustrated, 
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of late in regard to some French and 
German importations. In nearly 
every such instance failure or only 
passable box-office successes have re- 
sulted; and when it was the latter the 
appeal was frankly offensive. In 
nearly all these plays the stories were 
good but either unsuited or not under- 
standable to the American public. 
Had these been properly adapted, 
that is, made to conform with our 
ideas by depicting life as we see it, 
real success might have been at- 
tained. What America demands is the 
play seasoned with that which is dis- 


tinctive of this country. The Ameri- 


can, like the German, the Frenchman, 
and the Englishman, wants to see on 
his stage, characters he recognizes 
and to view some phase of life that is 
familiar to him. 

No man who adapts or writes orig- 
inal plays, or in fact engages in any 
sort of literary work can have any set 


rule or adhere to any one system of 
thought. The very nature of his vo- 
cation makes regularity in this regard 
an impossibility. Each play and each 
idea must be treated differently, and 
by so doing, the process whereby one 
arrives at accomplishment varies ex- 


ceedingly. For example, when I 
adapted “Die Thur Ins Freie,” and 
which resulted in “Is Matrimony a 
Failure,” I disabused my mind en- 
tirely of all in the German comedy 
save the central idea. This I adapted 
to America and I made the locale a 
village in Connecticut. I peopled the 
stage with American characters and 
injected American humor into the 
dialogue. In the original, this was a 
very short play, possibly an hour and 
half in duration, yet when my adapta- 
tion was first produced the acting 
time was nearly three and a half 
hours. When I undertook to adapt 
Herman Bahr’s comedy, “Die Con- 
cert,”—which title was retained in the 
American version—I discovered that 
I had an entirely different subject. It 
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was argumentative, filled with long © 
speeches and lacked the essential 
touch and go of good comedy. Natu- 
rally I had to approach this from an 
entirely different angle. While retain- 
ing the framework of Herr Bahr’s 
play, I built an altogether different 
structure. I removed it from its Ger- 
man atmosphere and made it thor- 
oughly American. I changed the de- 
velopment of the story, brought in 
new characters and new scenes and 
even one entire new act. I made the 
part of Gabor Arany, the one I am 
acting, an Hungarian instead of a 
German, I introduced all the music, 
that is the piano-playing, and tried to 
make it a comedy with a purpose, just 
as Herr Bahr had done, but by a dif- 
ferent method. 

No two men work alike and no one 
man works the same on different 
plays. I am sometimes forced to 
labor for months in completing a 
scenario, and again a story comes 
quickly and easily. An instance of 
rapid work is to be seen in how I 
came to write “All on Account of 
Eliza.” For a long time Louis Mann 
had been after me to write or adapt 
a play for him, but I had been unable 
to hit upon a suitable subject and de- 
clined his proposition. This particu- 
lar summer I had been obsessed with 
the idea that I knew something about 
race horses and possessed the faculty 
of picking a winner. I am not the 
only man to have been thus affected. 
I spent a good deal of my leisure time 
and a great deal of money at the 
divers race tracks with varying mis- 
fortunes. One Saturday I had had un- 
usually bad luck and wound up by 


owing my bookmaker $500 which had 


to be paid by Monday. 

I appealed to some of my closest 
friends for assistance but they were 
all sailing in the same boat with me. 
Still I had to have the money to pay 
the bookmaker by Monday and I | 
didn’t know how to get it. Going back | 
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on the boat I picked up a newspaper 
that lay beside me, and possibly be- 
cause I had nothing better to do, I 
began to read it. My eyes chanced to 
fall on a story that came from West- 
‘chester which dealt with the troubles 
of a young school mistress. Some one 
passing on the street had, it seems, 
seen her kiss a boy pupil. There was 
a scandal and the directors took up 
the affair. The story told of how they 
had questioned the teacher, spied 
upon her and experimented to ascer- 
tain if a passer by could see into the 
schoolroom. It was an amusing news 
item, doubtless of great interest to the 
folk of Westchester. 

As I was laying the paper aside an 
idea occurred to me and on landing I 
went directly to my home in Stam- 
ford and after eating a light dinner, 
went to my study and began to write. 
I worked without interruption until 
daylight—by which time I had com- 
pleted the scenario of “All on Ac- 
count of Eliza.” I took an early train 
for New York, got into communica- 
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tion with Mr. Mann and his manager 
and read the scenario to them. It was 
accepted on the spot and I was paid 
five hundred dollars advance royalty. 
I squared accounts with my book- 
maker—the one idea I had in mind. 
In less than a month Mr. Mann fad 
his completed comedy and it proved 
to be a most emphatic success. 

With some of my other plays, it 
has been the hardest kind of work to 
get the stories straightened out and in 
proper shape for dramatizing. Often- 
times I have been compelled to dis- 
card a good theme all because I could 
not manage the action to my satisfac- 
tion. I always work from a scenario 
as complete in every detail as it is 
possible to make it. I never leave any- 
thing to inspiration occasioned by 
dialogue. With me, the hardest work 
is on the scenario. After that is com- 
pleted and I feel satisfied with it, the 
balance is comparatively easy. 
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THE. eadlcs OF: 
ecg SUSSIAN BALLERINA 


A 


BY LUCY FRANCE F Pl ERCE, 


IT IS no simple course through which the Russian girls and boys are put who have 
ambitions to become members of the Czar’s Imperial Ballet. The extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the Russian dancers have been brought to the attention of Americans by Pav- 
lowa and Mordkin who, at the head of a troupe of Russian ballet dancers have toured 


the country this season. 


N THE night of March 2d last, 
when Mile. Anna Pavlowa ap- 
peared at the Metropolitan Opera 

House for the first time before an Eng- 
lish-speaking audience, and when step- 

ing before the great curtain, she stood 
there alone before that great sea of 
humanity—risen en masse in their en- 
thusiasm to proclaim their appreciation 
in a long, thrilling thunder of bravos— 


she was permitted for the first time in 
her-career as a ballet dancer, to bow 
her personal acknowledgments. Then, 
and later, when she faced her first Lon- 
don audience in the Alhambra and the 
tornado of applause could be. heard like 
a shrill scream three squares away, she 
learned to know what a great personal ~ 
victory means. Hitherto in the Imperial — 
Grand Opera of St. Petersburg, 4 
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though she had performed yoeman 
service, had enjoyed rapid promotion, 
though she had been singled out by the 
Czar himself—praised, congratulated 
by His Imperial Majesty and heaped 
with royal gifts by endless admirers— 
she, like all the rest of the ballerine, had 
never been permitted to respond to an 
encore, to step before the curtain to ap- 
pear as an individual apart from the 
remainder of the ballet. 


A Daughter of the People 


STRANGE stories were afloat about 
the green-rooms, the cafés and the 
clubs of London last summer, concern- 
ing the romantic history of this ethereal, 
eérie creature, with her twinkling toes 
and her dazzling technique. It was 
bruited about that she is the natural 
daughter of a Russian grand duke. 
Again it was said that she had spurned 
the attentions of another grand duke 
and could never again return to Russia. 
All this was as amusing to the gossips 
as it was utterly false. For Pavlowa 
herself is nothing more or less than a 
gifted girl of the people, who has risen 
by sheer strength of her beautiful art; 
like every other ballerina she is a sol- 
dier on the pay-roll of her Imperial com- 
mander; she is a petty official, as it 
were, attached to the Imperial house- 
hold, under the religious protection of 
an Imperial chaplain. Next June she 
must report once more to her com- 
mander, salute as the Imperial Guard 
salutes; and take her place once more in 
the ballet. 

It was about twenty years ago that 
the tiny little figure of Mlle. Anna, 
dressed in her very best finery and cling- 
ing to the hand of her mother, appeared 
one day in the Imperial Ballet Institute 
of St. Petersburg to be tried out as a 
possible novice or candidate for the bal- 
let. She was six years old and younger 
by several years than most of the other 
three hundred children who had re- 
ported as applicants that day. Her 
mother was the wife of a small govern- 
ment official. That was the first thing 
in Mile. Anna’s favor. To have a father 
already on the pay-roll of the Emperor 
was a good introduction. It was known 
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that the Czar always favored the child- 
ren of his loyal and faithful supporters. 
The high officials of the Ballet Institute 
and the ballet-masters were assembled 
in the great hall seated about a large, 
round table when the first introductions 
were in progress. About the room hung 
the portraits of great ballerine whose 
names, though unknown to the world 
beyond, were familiar even to the Cos- 
sack in the far-off Steppes. For to be a 
ballet-dancer in Russia and to have 
achieved promotion by virtue of talent, 
was to have won a dignified, worthy and 
honorable position. 


Examination for the Ballet Institute 


EACH child in turn was brought be- 
fore the directors. Each was. required 
to walk up and down, lift the limbs in 
various exercises to ascertain whether 
the body was lithe, supple and suitable 
for dancing. Those who successfully 
passed the first stage were gathered to- 
gether in a private consultation room to 
be examined by a physician to ascertain 
the condition of health. Even the num- 
her passed by the physician’s examina- 
tion was again reduced by selection—- 
personal beauty being first considered, 
then aptness of mind. Out of the three 
hundred children who appeared that 
day, only twelve candidates were chosen, 
and Mile. Anna was one of the lucky 
ones. 

Her first two years in the Institute 
were spent entirely with her lessons. 
She had not yet been enrolled even in the 
dancing-class. She was taught to read 
and write and her first instruction was 
given in French, German, history, gen- 
eral literature and elementary science 
and mathematics. She was allowed to go 
home frequently during the first two 
years, but at the age of eight, having 
been graduated into the dancing-class, 
she became a cloistered candidate for 
the ballet, surrendering ‘her freedom 
completely. 

A ward of the Czar, supported by 
him, subject to Imperial orders, she 
then began the long, tiresome years 
of preliminary training for the ballet 
itself. Her lessons continued, but four 
hours each day she appeared in the great 
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dancing-hall, where she was drilled by 
the ballet-master in the endless twists, 
turns and leaps that constitute the first 
stage of training in the art of the dance. 
The ballet-master’s régime was scarcely 
pleasant. Little by little, the muscles 
were being moulded into strips of steel. 
Rising on one’s toes and remaining 
poised, controlling the muscles, holding 
a fixed position until the body cried out 
in pain, was scarcely a trick to be mas- 
tered in an hour,. At nine o’clock each 
night she crawled into her cot in the 
great dormitory with the other children, 
shuddering with pain. Long after the 
eye-lids drooped heavily in sleep, her 
brain reeled with wild dreams of trying 
to fly through the air without the God- 
given wings of a Mercury. 


Routine of a Ballerina’s Training 


AT NINE in the morning, the little 
candidates arose to face again the same 
routine, day in and day out. Only an 
intense love of dancing, a sense of duty 
to the Czar and the expectation of re- 
ward and renown, kept them striving. 
They were never permitted to leave the 
Institute without a chaperon, even 
then very rarely. Their food was of the 
plainest. Porridge, black bread, milk, 
meat and fruit constituted the daily diet. 

Finally, according to custom, a pri- 
vate performance of a pantomimic 
dance was given in the theatre of the 
Institute especially for the Czar. On 
that occasion, new recruits for the bal- 
let of the grand opera were chosen. And 
at thirteen years of age, after but five 
years’ training in the children’s dancing- 
class, Pavlowa was graduated from the 
obscurity of her novitiate to the ballet, 
and she became a full-fledged coryphée. 
- She was young, indeed, for the average 
coryphée is at least sixteen, but the little 


dark-eyed toe-dancer had been unusually . 


precocious and had already exhibited an 
aptness for the art, an intuitive knowl- 
edge of technique, a dramatic sense, 
imagination and humor which fore- 
shadowed great things. 

Admission to the lowest rank in the 
ballet meant the beginning of really se- 
rious work in the world. Her pay began 
as a soldier under orders, but her train- 
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ing seemed only just begun. Five hours 
a day she rehearsed on the stage of the 
Imperial Grand Opera House or in the 
hall of the Ballet Institute excepting on 
Wednesdays and Sundays. On the even- 
ings of those days she made public ap- 
pearances. Her life as an artist had 
sprung into actuality. Yet the pay was 
small and the big reward seemed very 
far away. 


A Cloistered Coryphée 


OUTSIDE the grim walls of the 
great stone pile of the Grand Opera, 
shining like an emerald in a sea of mud, 
was her family, separated from her dur- 
ing all the period of her youth. Inside, 
the brilliant audiences of nobles and 
their ladies, seated in magnificent array 
in seats that were hereditary property, 
looked upon her as they would stare in 
wonder and amazement at some un- 
named creature in a long procession of 
dryads. She was an inmate of a kind of 
cloister and she was supposed to have 
renounced the world, to have abandoned 
all thought of marriage and to have 
given her services until the age of forty 
for the sole amusement of the Imperial 
Court and of such of the people as were 
permitted to crowd into the galleries. 

Tales of the luxury in which Imperial 
ballet girls are supposed to live have 
been grossly exaggerated. Though the 
Czar views the ballet as a personal hobby 
and spends two million rubles a year to 
maintain it, the private lives, if the life 
of a soldier almost constantly on duty 
may have any privacy, are devoid of the 
least suspicion of indulgence or extrava- 
gance. The simple food continues, the 
plain cot in the dormitory is the same, 
the little frocks worn during rehearsal 
and when off-duty, during meals and 
chapel hours, would arouse amusement 
in the minds of an ordinary school-girl. 
No ballet girl has hair ribbons to twist 
into her dark, smooth braids. She never 
in all her career dons a corset. Her dress 
consists of a plaited skirt and over that 
the typical loose-belted Russian blouse, 
invariably made of plain, serviceable ma- 
terial. She wears broad, flat-heeled shoes 
which look ugly to a chi¢ Parisienne or. 
a smartly groomed American. It is true 


























she drives back and forth between the 
Institute and the Opera House in Im- 
perial carriages, she has her own official 
police who guard her sacredly, she has 
her own staff of physicians, her own 
private chapel, and special chaplain, her 
own corps of chaperons, wardrobe 
women and special attendants who bathe 
and massage her every day; she never 
has to face uncertainty in her work, her 
remuneration (invariably sent home) 
is constant, but in spite of all ad- 
vantages she is a kind of servant, honor- 
able and often distinguished as the ser- 
vice is. 


Progress of Pavlowa 


FROM the rank of a coryphée or 
fourth class Pavlowa rose rapidly to 
the corps de ballet or third class; and 
at the age of sixteen when the average 
dancer enters the ballet, she became a 
premiere danseuse, or a soloist of the 
second class. And in 1904, she was pro- 
moted to the rank of ballerina, or pre- 
mitre danseuse assoluta, the highest dis- 
tinction one may achieve in the Imperial 
ballet. It meant that she had become a 
technician of brilliant achievement, even 
in St. Petersburg, where the art of 
classical dancing has lived and thrived 
in all its superlative beauty for one 
hundred and fifty years. It meant that 
the Czar, quick to single out proficiency 
and merit, had awarded the laurel to one 
of the youngest and most apt among the 
famous ballerine of his court. 

“It had never been the custom,” said 
Mile. Pavlowa, in speaking of her sud- 
den rise, “for a soloist to be made a 
ballerina except after seven years’ ser- 
vice, but in my case, I was appointed 
after four years. But this is very un- 
usual indeed, and I considered it a par- 
ticular distinction, When any perform- 
ances are going to be given at the Czar’s 
residence, ‘L’ Hermitage,’ it is customary 
for only ballerine to attend. But the 
Emperor, before I had reached this 
position, commanded me one day to take 
part in a small ballet, sandwiched in 
between the coryphées and the balle- 
tina; and this was another mark of fa- 
- vor I particularly value. Yet I have been 
very fortunate never to have aroused 
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any anger or jealousy amongst the other 
members of the ballet and I am glad 
they looked upon my keenness to attain 
efficiency as inspired rather by love for 
my art than by ideas of personal ag- 
grandizement.” 

While Pavlowa is regarded as the 
greatest dancer in the world to-day out- 
side St. Petersburg, she does not hold 
the position of supreme favorite with 
the Czar himself. That distinction’ has 
been conferred upon the superb Pre- 
obrajenskaya—who has never appeared 
outside the Imperial Opera House and 
who is the greatest technician living to- 
day. Then there is Kshesinskoya, who 
is practically retired and appears by com- 
mand only on special occasions. As one 
Englishman aptly put it—“the reason 
the Czar has granted leave of absence 
to Pavlowa, is because she is the only 
one among distinguished ballerine whose 
name any normal person outside of 
Russia is able to remember or pro- 
nounce.” 


Still Under Orders of the Czar 


HER leave of absence expires next 
June, when she returns by Imperial 
command to St. Petersburg, perhaps 
never again to dance outside that Capi- 
tal. Should she have the temerity to dis- 
obey, she will forfeit the life pension 
which will begin when she is forty years 
of age and which will continue to be 
equal in amount to her salary, namely 
8,000 rubles a year. This is a paltry 
sum compared with the harvest she is _ 
gleaning now—said to be a thousand 
dollars for a single performance. Should 
she wish to remain indefinitely in the 
United States and voluntarily forfeit 
her pension, she cannot even do that 
without the Czar’s permission. In case 
he should command unconditional re- 
turn, the penalty for disobedience would 
mean exile to Siberia, should she ever 
again cross the borders of her native 
land. 

But though Pavlowa has tasted the 
delights of a supreme artistic triumph 
and has won the reward of long years 
of hard and painful work, though she 
has scored brilliantly in Berlin, in 
Vienna, has been decorated by the King 
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of Sweden with the Order of Arts and 
Sciences, though she has won unstinted 
praise from the American and British 
press and known what it means really to 
be a “star performer” in a free country, 
nevertheless she deems it a greater priv- 
ilege to appear before her Emperor, and 
she will return to take her place in the 
ballet as gladly as if she were the hum- 
blest coryphée. For to that master she 
freely admits she owes all her training 
and all her art. She has lived her whole 
life dependent upon his bounty and she 
has no greater ambition that to please 
him. 


Life at St. Petersburg 


HOWEVER, her life before she left 
St. Petersburg was scarcely a humble 
one, Though she lives simply and quietly 
—a necessity of her art—nevertheless 
when she drove throught the streets of 
the capital, she was saluted as a little 
Czarina, cheered all along the way, and 
laden with gifts that would have made a 
queen envious. Not beautiful of feature, 
in a strictly classic sense, she has a 
strong, expressive face, sparkling black 
eyes, and for a dancer an unusually 
-symmetrical form. As she herself has 
said: “It is possible to go through all 
the exercises of dancing regularly with- 
out in any way overdeveloping any 
muscle—at least that is my experience, 
though I am afraid in many cases 
dancers do overdevelop their muscles 
and to some extent make their limbs un- 
shapely by unscientific training.” 

A virtuoso of the dance, at-times she 
seems to be an inspired genius, so lovely 
and convincing are her interpretations. 
Her marked talent for pantomime, her 
gift of interpretation of an idea with 
face, arms, hands, feet and body, her 
subtle humor, her poetic insight, her 
exquisite sense of rhythm, with the 
orchestra’s throb, her versatility, the 
dazzling brilliancy of her execution— 
these have placed her on the pinnacle of 
achievement in her art. Leaping and 
bending to the rhythm of the symphony, 
she bounds through space with the agil- 
ity of a trained athlete; again her feet 
flit with the lightness of a bird, with the 
surety, the bewildering fleetness of a 
highly-bred grayhound. Again she seems 


to be blown by the four winds, a bit of © 
thistledown. Grace and sensuous charm © 


are hers. The whole body is in sucha 
complete state of relaxation that every 
emotion, every thought is portrayed 
with remarkable truth. The most difficult 
tricks of the art of the dancer she exe- 
cutes with supreme ease. Her best danc- 
ing seems to be performed on the flat 
of the foot, and her greatest réles are 
those having a dramatic subject. Her 
dramatic sense is indeed pronounced and 
she enters with notable insight into the 
style and period in which the action 
transpires, 


The Home of the Ballet 


IT IS no wonder that Pavlowa longs 
to return to St. Petersburg. For theré 
the ballet exists in all its glory. There 
it is worth while to strive, for competi- 
tion is keen and the brilliancy of her 
art may be measured comparatively. 
There also is the greatest symphony or- 
chestra, there the greatest writers of bal- 
lets in the world have gathered. There 
the works of Tschaikowski, Dargomiski, 
Glinka, Glazounow and Rachmaninoft 
are presented before audiences that fully 
appreciate the beauty of the art. 

The ballet is an institution in Russia 


and the pride of the people. All reserva- 


tions on the main floor of the opera 
houses in both St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow are entirely hereditary. No seats 
are sold except in the balconies and gal- 
leries. While the two Imperial ballets 
are the pet of the Czar and supported 
by his privy purse, nevertheless the 
masses dearly love it and every seat in 
the upper part of the house is sold for 
every performance at a rate per seat 
amounting to about fifty cents. Though 
the Ballet Institute attached to the Mos- 
cow Grand Opera is quite on a par with 
that in St. Petersburg, nevertheless to 
appear in the latter is considered greater 
distinction, for the Czar always attends 
and has never been known to have 
missed a Sunday performance in five 
years, while the court was in the capital. 
It is the ambition of every coryphée to 
become a soloist and the probability of 
promotion is constantly held before her 
eyes as an incentive to sincere work. 


iy. 
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Periodically every coryphée is allowed 


F to try her skill as a soloist, if not pub- 


licly, at least in rehearsal, and quite fre- 
quently in private performances before 
the Czar. 


A Group of Russian Dancers 


THE writer had the opportunity of 
meeting a characteristic group of Rus- 
sian coryphées appearing with Mlle. 
Pavlowa, and was surprised to observe 
their unaffected charm. Unlike the usual 
chorus girl, they were totally devoid of 
vanity. They appeared like a crowd of 
playful children, loping along with a 
free, athletic stride, like school-boys 
rather than girls. Like boys too, they 
were unaffected in dress and even ab- 
surdly careless. Their frocks, typically 
Russian in style, with the everlasting 
peasant blouse, excited amusement 
among fashionable Europeans. All spoke 
German fluently, but their knowledge of 
French was somewhat limited and Eng- 
lish was a complete mystery. According 


to American standards they were rather 
plain of face, and very odd in their 
general make-up. Each separate group 
of possibly a dozen had its own chap- 
eron or personal attendant who acted 
in the capacity of a servant and who 
also accompanied them everywhere. 
Most of them had noisy pet dogs, in- 
separable companions, even in hotel 
dining rooms. In such places they were 
as unconscious of the stare of the public 
as if they were seated around the board 
of a peasant’s hut; usually between 
courses at dinner, they indulged in 
bread fights, or kept other bits of food 
or even table silver constantly flying 
from one end of the table to the other. 
It was plainly evident to a majority of 
the horrified spectators that social de- 
portment was not one of the compul- 
sory courses in the Emperor’s Ballet 
Institute. Or else, like irrepressible 
school-boys, they were endeavoring to 
make their first excursion into the world 
as noisy and frolicsome a lark as pos- 
sible. 
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A SHORT STORY 


T WAS afternoon, a mild, waning 
day in November. At 22d Street, Lu- 
cilla Barton waited for the stage that 

took her to the fifties. It was a pleasur- 
able little journey: it amused her far 
more than the crowded street cars or the 
stuffy subway. 

A thousand beautiful things of bloom 
and color poised and hovered and darted 
in the stream of humanity around her. 
All about her was an excitement and ex- 
hilaration which contrasted strangely 
with the dull sameness of her own life. 
Her throat choked and her eyes be- 
came wet with a dim moisture. Her fight 
against this brutal city of relentlessness 
had been followed by an apathy of im- 
mense fatigue. 


Constance 


Orris 
OF STAGE LIFE 


But a short two years ago, at the 
death of her father—a judge in a small 
Pennsylvania city—she had come to the 
metropolis with the small sum that was 
left to her, eager for the victory her 
talent would bring. In those years 
she had seen older and plainer girls 
gaining the bright pinnacles of a success 
which presented such a slippery surface 
to her clutch. 

Her hours of unwonted confinement, 
rehearsing most of the day, increased 
her physical weariness, and she leaned 
her head against the polished wood of 
the coach. Her face took on lines of de- 
jection and pensiveness as she reviewed 
the past: only two years ago, a bright, 
youthful figure, quite alone she had tried 
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to struggle against the monstrous jug- 
gernaut of the world. Then, after many 
weary months, she made her step for- 
ward in a small stock company, rehears- 
ing every morning, playing every after- 
noon, every evening, week after week, 
month after month, without pausing, 
without breath. Now, for the first time 
her ambitions assumed small shape and 
she succeeded in procuring a part in a 
metropolitan performance. True, it was 
the veriest shadow of a part, but she 
hoped it would lead to better things. 

To the man opposite—whose range of 
vision brought her face within his ami- 
able inspection—the apathy of her fea- 
tures appealed; and he surveyed the 
various expressions that over-spread 
them, as with half closed eyes she yield- 
ed to the sweetness of the keen, wintry 
air. Her skin was the faintest pink, of 
that fine texture which accompanies hair 
neither red nor brown; although her lips 
were sunk in lines of depression, Gret- 
rex saw they were faithfully compressed 
at the corners; for some reason, he 
waited with the greatest impatience for 
her eyes to open. When the soft fringes 
lifted, he saw the eyes were liquid and 
clear as a brook. His gaze became fas- 
cinated by her smallest movement until 
finally, a flush flooding her face marked 
her annoyance, and he looked away. As 
he did so, Gretrex found the rumbling 
of the coach had ceased and looking out 
for the impediment, he found the en- 
trance to one of the avenue banks 
packed by a contending, shifting crowd 
of humanity, that overflowed to the 
street and impeded traffic. 

In the excitement, the girl’s eyes met 
those of her companion wonderingly. 

He responded to the look promptly. 
“T imagine it is a run on the bank.” 

“Oh!” her mouth shaped a small oval. 
“You’ve money there?” 

He answered—“It’s loss wont hurt.” 

“I’m sorry,” she replied gravely. 

“T can’t precisely determine whether 
the sympathy that seems to vibrate in 
your voice is genuine or counterfeit ?” 

Mischief glimmered in her eyes when 
she answered—“Your voice expressed 
so little loss, I daresay it is counterfeit.” 

The thoroughfare being still crowded 
Lucilla prepared to leave the ’bus. Gret- 
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rex followed, helped her to descend and 
silently placing himself beside her they 
walked toward the entrance to the park. 
He looked at her silently, passing men- 
tally from speculation to interest and 
from interest to curiosity, endeavoring 
to account for this girl. 

“TI have been wondering,” he said. 

“Yes?” she queried tentatively. 

“Will you let me ask you something ~ 
personal ?” 

She gazed at him incuriously and 
nodded. 

“Why are you so pale?” 

“Am I pale?” she asked, a faint color 
staining her cheeks. 

For a moment she fixed her eyes 
steadily before her. During the long 
days of the past year, the spirit of dingi- 
ness and loneliness had crowded upon 
her breast, sapping her spontaneity, her 
girlhood. The passionate desire once 
more to talk with a being of her own 
world mounted to her brain to eliminate 
for one hour the dull figures of her 
dreary life. 

She pointed a slim hand towards the 
interminable procession of beautiful 
women, fastidiously equipped carriages, 
and well dressed men, the ever revolving 
wheels of a great social machine; her 
eyes shone and she raised her brows 
ever so slightly. : 

“There you have it. I pass my time 
in the halls of Castle Ennui, and it op- 
presses me.” 

“But—but—Good Heavens!” he 
broke in, “Why don’t you escape from 
it?” 

“And break my social neck?’ She 
laughed softly. “No, thank you.” She 
looked at him with an inscrutable little 
smile fluttering about her lips. “You see 
I’m girded by dull little duties and ar- 
bitrary little rules ; but sometimes I run 
away from it all and try to make-believe 
in a world of my own.” 

“T hope those dull little duties wont 
reclaim you for a while, Miss Make- 
Believe.” He smiled a friendly smile, 
noticing with amusement the haughty 
uplift of her head and the grave and 
silent scrutiny with which she weighed 
him. 

Richard Gretrex was too well-bred, 
too free from self-delusion and vanity 
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to take advantage of an incident so 
obviously a mood ; and so, when the pale 
face turned to him with growing kind- 
ness in her eyes, he left her, turning 
east towards his big house on the 
avenue. 

When next Lucilla saw him, the sun 
was setting but the western sky was still 
splendidly tapestried with somber reds 
and purples and her heart beat again to 
the spirit of adventure. She thrilled to 
it, the unexpectedness of the whole af- 
fair, the second meeting with a man 
who had come out of nowhere into her 
life, even if it were only for a brief 
moment. He came forward with an ex- 
pression of pleased surprise. 

“Well! It’s Little Miss Two-Worlds. 
Are you and I going to dispense with 
the fact that you and I know how to 
say things nicely and only remember—” 

She interrupted him with a “What 
would you have me remember?” And 
she smiled an enigmatic smile. 

“IT would have you remember your 
name, Little Miss Make-Believe, and 
tell me where I can see you.” 

She arched her eyebrows, laughing 
whimsically. “And spoil my fun?” 

“Yes,” he replied gravely, “And spoil 
your fun.” 

“Well?” And then an interval of 
silence—“‘Am I never to know?” 

“T’m—No—no,” said Lucilla desper- 
ately. “No, I’m not going to tell. Life 
is conventional enough as it is. I’m al- 
ways going to make-believe.” 

* “Very well,” he said quietly. “You 
wont tell me where you live; you wont 
give me your name. My dear young 
lady, don’t you know it is very discon- 
certing to look for adventure in New 
York?” 

“T’ve had little enough of it in my 
life,” she broke in lamely. 

“So you’re looking for it now!’ Gret- 
rex smiled slightly. “Very well.” He 
hailed a passing hansom: Lucilla hesi- 
tated a minute uncertainly, then nodded 
responsively. Every drop of blood in 
her leapt as an accomplice to impulse 
and truancy; so the excitement of her 
adventure had begun. 


There were some things left of Lu- 
cilla’s pretty wardrobe with which she 
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had never parted, although many times 
on the grim edge of poverty. Her dead 
mother’s splendid sables, a few fine 
jewels and some of her dresses, were 
still smart and in good taste. So as they 
drove along, the big, floppy hat and the 
soft furs made more delectable the deli- 
cate shades of her pale colored face. He 
said the imevitable, valueless things, 
conscious of the lovely interludes when 
her smooth tones, now tender sweet, 
now with a soft, husky note, answered 
him. 

Before many minutes, Gretrex seated 
her at a round table gay with glass and 
silver and spotless damask, hidden be- 
hind marble columns and palms. At his 
request they dined there, and as the 
room began filling with its patrons, she 
called his attention to a woman whose 
flower-like beauty was known in the 
theatrical world and wherever the Cyp- 
rian lights burned brightest.. He turned 
his face from the woman’s with dis- 
taste; he told Lucilla the ignoble part 
she had played in the life of his best 
friend ; then came a diatribe on women 
of the stage and his dislike and aver- 
sion to them. 

“Don’t you realize,” he said, “it isn’t 
a question of livelihood with them, it is 
only the tireless greed for admiration 
—an insatiable hunger for adulation. 
The atmosphere is unreal, untrue, and 
it makes them unreal also. They are not 
honest with themselves—how can they 
be honest with the world?” 

The girl opposite him stirred uneasily. 
“Don’t you think it brave for a woman 
to earn her living?” 

“Not in that way.” Gretrex leaned 
forward and his tones were grave. 
“There is nothing brave or fine in it. 
That is why I rarely go to the theatre; 
all those young girls in their splendid 
array of youth, with their beautiful eyes 
that soon turn calculating and ready to 
appraise. They all bring their wares to 
the same market.” - 

Lucilla looked at him quickly, the sud- 
den look of one who for a moment sees 
into another’s mind, as going by some 
strange house you look with curious 
surprise through the unexpectedly 
opened door. : 

Life had been very dull lately; it 

















stretched before Lucilla without dip or 
turning. She talked as she never had 
before; a low murmurous recital, not 
of her life as it was, with its pinching 
poverty, but as she would have liked it 
to be, of books and music and the 
world’s accomplishments; every detail 
of her wondrous knowledge sunk and 
expanded in Gretrex’s mind and some 
subtle emotion of the soul informed 
him of the alluring spirit within, until 
he became completely charmed and fas- 
cinated by a girl of whom he knew 
nothing. 

It was not much past seven, when 
Lucilla became bitterly conscious of 
making some suitable excuse for leav- 
ing him. She had a mad desire to tell 
him she was only one of the many star- 
eyed young women that brought their 
dramatic art to the metropolitan market. 
The burden of her own cleverness was 
almost too much for her; but she stifled 
her desire. It provoked a spiritual 
pleasure to let him think that she was 
carefully guarded and encompassed by 
tender attentions. She warned him she 
was expected home, and they therefore 
drove back; he set her down at an old- 
fashioned hotel on the avenue and let 
her go with a pressure of the hand. | 

That day had been the genesis of their 
teal acquaintance. It did not take Lu- 
cilla long to discover wh6o Gretrex was; 
everything had conspired to make him 
one of those examples of good fortune 
that shine in a grudging world; he was 
equipped with both great wealth and 
social position. 

She realized that he associated her 
with a certain atmosphere and it soothed 
and assuaged her to be treated def- 
erentially and entertained in the charm- 
ing manner her fancy desired. 

As for Gretrex, her great intelligence 
absorbed him; she awoke an attraction 
such as no other woman had ever in- 
spired. From that first day when she 
gave him to believe that she belonged 
to that vast pageant of tired bodies and 
idle habits, he never questioned her; as 
their meetings continued, if there was 
much in her hurried departures left to 
his conjecture he recognized the only 
terms of their friendship was her ex- 
emption from questioning. 
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It was now January ; through the past 
months, she had been living in an en- 
chanted glamour, snatching a few hours 
every afternoon to don her little mask, 
choosing with care the contents of her 
wardrobe; that last survival of her 
heritage. 

‘They had made their plans for a 1ew 
hours’ run in the country; Lucilla 
dressed very simply, in a soft black 
gown whose severity was relieved by 
a few deft touches such as white gloves 
and a velvety pale gardenia; she met 
Gretrex and his car at the hotel that 
had been their trysting place. As she 
sat by his side, her body sinking luxu- 
riously in the soft, upholstered depths, 
she closed her eyes softly, feeling his 
presence. She felt that had she said to 
him, in the first happy days in the new- 
ness of their companionship—“The 
world is made up of two classes; those 
who follow the path already blazed, and 
those that hew out a path for them- 
selves; I am of the latter”—all would 
have been well with her. 

There seemed to have persisted in 
Gretrex’s character, despite his worldli- 
ness, a Puritan thought in regard to 
women, a sense of their fineness, their 
truth. More than once Lucilla had seen 
the pitiless hardness in his face, divined 
the nameless, ironic something, stamped 
in his voice when speaking of women 
of the stage. In his mind they were 
given a false semblance of their reality, 
and no laborious argument ever con- 
vinced him of the charm of their 
atmosphere. 

“T dislike them; they are masquerad- 
ers and pretenders,” he said repeatedly. 
Again, however, she felt it would not 
be the revelation of her occupation that 
menaced her, but her insidious lying. 

To-day there had been discussions 
of everything from Chambers “Coin- 
mon Law” fo the Russian Dancers at 
the New Theatre. It was apropos of the 
latter topic that Gretrex pulled out of 
his inside pocket two theatre tickets. 

“T don’t often go to the theatre, but 
I want you with me a whole long even- 
ing to ourselves. We have never had one 
in all the time I’ve known you. It’s 
John Strong in ‘Two Worlds; will you 
gor” 
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He pulled the fur robe closely about 
them, and his hand met hers; she lifted 
her eyes with a swift upward glance 
and all his blood leaped with a thrill 
that astonished his mind no less than his 
body. He realized suddenly how he had 
been longing for ‘this one girl and how 
her nearness made him breathless but 
gloriously happy. Gently he took her 
face in his hands, turned it toward the 
light; then he kissed her softly on the 
lips. 

“My dear, dear girl. Don’t you think 
I have let you have your way long 
enough? It’s time your make-believe 
should come to an end.” 

She tried to grope for adequate words 
in which to tell him of her foolish little 
pretense and sham, but no words would 
come—only a few idle tears that crept 
down her cheeks. 

She shook her head slowly. “I can’t, 
I can’t,” she said. 

He bent his head for a _ nearer 
scrutiny. “Don’t you think we have 
both been a little ridiculous? I never 
thought wealth or station much to be 
desired until now; but as they are not 
wanting, don’t you think, darling, we 
had better end this?” 

Lucilla stirred in his arms, panic- 
stricken. All these happy weeks they had 
been building stone by stone a temple 
of love; when he discovered the founda- 
tions were woven of lies and deceit, it 
would be the end. 

“No, no,” she cried again softly. “I 
can’t—can’t.” 

She lay there, a dull misery at her 
heart; he slipped his arm about her, 
holding her tightly against him, divin- 
ing some hidden trouble. “Unhappy ?”’ 
She nodded weakly. 

The situation defied his analysis and 
he did not press the matter. When once 
again he had set her down at the old 
hotel on the avenue, she made him a 
partial promise that all would be well 
at their next meeting. 

Lucilla felt a distaste for her dingy 
boarding-house, and therefore turned 
her steps towards the theatre; she was 
torn by an overwhelming, insistent de- 
sire to think, to concentrate. She arrived 
at the stage door and was proceeding to 
her dressing-room when she heard her 
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name. Turning she found it was Theo- 
dore Trail—tTrail, dictator and czar in 
the managerial world, under whose di- 
rection she was playing. 

“Hello, Miss Barton,” he said hur- 
riedly, “ you are just the girl I wanted. 
Didn’t you play in the “Two Worlds” 
company a couple of years ago? Good. 
John Strong is having a revival of all 
those Henry Arthur Brown plays; he 
has just sent a hurry call. His lead was 
taken to the hospital this afternoon. I 
want you to go down to Brenda * 
Carew’s—you know her? Played with 
her, didn’t you? Good. She doesn’t open 
for another week and J want her to 
take the lead’s part. Explain it all to 
her. I can’t afford to close. Here’s the 
address.” After a few more directions 
Lucilla found herself on the street. 

She was half way to Gramercy Park 
repeating to herself the lines of the play 
she had heard night after night with the 
monotony of a phonograph recalling a 
line here, a splendid situation there, 
when suddenly a thought came like an 
avalanche, taking possession of her 
mind, challenging her, daring her. The 
first thing she did was to telephone 
Trail it was all arranged; Miss Carew 
would report promptly at the theatre 
at seven sharp. Then instead of going 
to dinner she took a hansom. It was a 
fine clear night; word by word, line by 
line, she went over the familiar sen- 
tences, giving them the same intonation, 
the same velvety softness of expression 
she had been condemned to hear in the 
weary days of her apprenticeship. 

She felt that a hand, more powerful 
than her own will, was leading her ; she 
marshaled fact after fact to assuage and 
allay all her doubts and fears; her tall, 
slight figure was the counterpart of 
Brenda Carew’s own; the husky, sweet 
voice that had been likened to the notes 
of a bass viol; the burnished hair, 
neither red nor brown, all would secure 
her from detection. 

She entered the theatre at seven and 
went straight to her dressing-room. She 
gazed with fascinated eyes at the fright- 
ened face that met her own in the glass. 
The extraordinary daring of the posi- 
tion in which she had placed herself 
gripped her. She was aware she was 
























matching herself with men and women 
of Brenda Carew’s own attainments; 
with that knowledge had been born the 
dominant factor in her whole scheme— 
the overwhelming desire to show her 
power to Gretrex—the power to please 
a critical audience, to make it laugh and 
weep. When all was over, her months of 
foolish mummery might be forgiven. 

There was a soft tap at the door and 
with a quick gesture she answered it, 
first pulling down the black-dotted veil 
and bringing the splendid furs nearer 
her neck. 

“Ah! You are here?” John Strong’s 
nervous voice asked her. He was pro- 
fuse in his gratitude for her coming. 
“Do you think we have a few minutes 
to run through the lines?” 

Fearlessly, unhesitatingly, in her. low, 
throaty voice, she went over the hardest 
scenes, every word adding to the con- 
sciousness of her own ability to carry 
the thing without failure to the end. 

She stood in the wings before her 
entrance, holding tight to a piece of 
scenery at her side and trying to steady 
her trembling limbs; her mouth was 
dry, her eyes blazed like hot coals in her 
white face. 

The performance passed before her— 
a revolving kaleidoscope ; a mass of odd 
lights and exaggerated silences. She 
breathed once or twice as though her 
breath stifled her, then came her cue. 

It was a long time before Lucilla 
struck the note, the long coveted note 
of ease. For a brief moment during the 
second act she tried to pick from that 
vast array of people the one face her 
eyes sought. But the glare of the foot- 
lights interfered and she saw nothing 
until a few minutes later when she 
caught sight of his face. 

To women of temperament there 
come portentous moments, difficult mo- 
ments, triumphant moments. No mo- 
ment in Lucilla Barton’s career ever 
equalled the strangeness of sensation 
when she found herself looking into 
Gretrex’s eyes and was able with all 
the power of an alluring magnetism to 
tell him what was in her heart. 

Genius, or that impenetrable some- 
thing called “soul” unlocked the doors, 
and remorselessly clear came her words. 
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They had a new, compelling quality 
that grappled and held. Those in the 
audience that had been sitting aimlessly, 
leaned forward—thrilled, impressed, 
mastered by words that flew out like a 
lash and touched everywhere. 

It was in answer to John Strong’s 
lines when as a Member of Parliament 
he finds the woman he hoped to marry, 
is not what he has known her to be, but 
has been a model for the great artists 
of London. 

She stood resolutely, a white-satined 
figure of slender proportions. 

“Look at me. Is it the body and soul 
of the woman you want or the outer 
covering with its trappings of caste and 
crests, How different am I then from 
the arrogant, fashionable ones of your 
set, hedged in by old prejudices, pro- 
tected by their station and their cus- 
toms? Can I feel any the less than the 
young women of your world who wear 
low necked gowns for dinner and ride 
after foxes?” 

Her tones were mercilessly sweet. “I 
am a type, a symbol of that great army 
of brave, drifting girls who buffet with 
poverty—its loneliness, its starvation. 
I have been surrounded. by base advis- 
ors, threatened by the dishonor of lux- 
ury, baited with the lure of power and 
advancement, 

“T ask you—has not all this made me 
finer and better than the women of your 
world? I have had one incessant strug- 
gle, without rest, without peace, a bitter 
struggle to keep my footing. Meni, ment 
—TI’ve been tried in the balance and not 
found wanting. You—you talk of your 
world. Here, here,”—she beat her breast 
with her white hands, and her voice 
rang higher and higher with its trium- 
phant message—“has it made me any 
the less true, any the less strong, less 
worthy ? 

“Because I have not been hemmed in 
by observances and precedents and rules 
all my life, because P’ve fought inch by 
inch with these’—with a desperate 
gesture she flung her hands before: her 
—“against an opposing world for every 
bit of soul that is in me, keeping it un- 
defiled, some silly law with its conven- 
tional standards says I am not to enter 
your class but must keep to my own. 
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Because I’ve gone beyond my four walls 
and sought independence, the laws of 
your world say I am not to have a home 
such as I want and deserve, Because 
I've kept straight and honest, the rules 
of the game say I am not to have you— 
you whom I want more than anything 
in life. I say it’s not fair, it’s not fair.” 

Every fibre of her being flung this 
gage to Gretrex; “I’m telling you what 
I dared not today; do you be the 
judge.” 

“My world has been an island where 
each woman and each man was a law 
unto himself, and it has armed me and 
steeled me and made me worthy to live 
at the side of the man God intended me 
to have.” 

Her deep voice rose clear, clarion- 
toned. “Oh! Don’t you see it is I—I 
who have been living the real life while 
you have been playing with marionettes 
in a mimic one.” 

She went from situation to situation ; 
she dominated those watchful, upturned 
faces who were in thrall to her. Finally, 
when the conquered Member of Parlia- 
ment, disarmed, defenceless, weighing 
every possibility, took his love in his 
arms, the house rose to them. 


“You have helped both myself and 
Trail, Miss Carew,” said Strong after 
their numerous curtain calls. “I thank 
you.” 

She went to her dressing-room, her 
heart throbbing and beating with un- 
wonted excitement and gratitude that 
her deception was undiscovered and 
that all the night’s obstacles had been 
eventually over- : 
come. 

A hundred dif- 
ferent thoughts 
of what the 
morrow would 
bring, lashed her 
mind. There was 
no doubt it 
meant the end; 
she knew it was 
the end; all the 
beautiful days 
of her imagery 
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were to be no more. She stood be- | 
fore her glass, mortification printing 
the seal of its shame on her face, when 
the call-boy brought a card. She took 
it mechanically; she knew before she 
looked, whose name she would find 
there. 

When Gretrex entered, she was still 
before her mirror; then she faced him. 
He looked white and stared at her 
gravely. Her pulses hammered, she felt 
them up in her throat; she tried to say 
something—all her prepared speeches 
devised for this contingency wavered 
away in the face of this silent, waiting 
figure. 

“Well?” Gretrex’s voice came to her 
as from a long distance. “Aren’t you 
going to say something?” 

Her eyes were riveted before her and 
her lips worked convulsively, “I—I 
know. It’s the lie, the lie, you—can’t 
forgive ?” 

Gretrex shook his head, his eyes 
never leaving her own. 

“Then it’s the occupation you can’t 
overlook ?” 

Again Gretrex shook his head. 

She caught her breath. “Then you 
just can’t forgive me ever?” 

“It’s not the lie, it’s not the life. 
Don’t you see what it is? You are right. 
You don’t belong to my world, you be- 
long to a world of your own, where to 
make men laugh and weep as you have 
done to-night seems the best of all. I 
haven’t the right to take you from it.” 

“T see. You don’t want me.” 

“Want you? Oh! my foolish little 
Miss Make-Believe. Want you? I want 

you more than 
anything in life.” 
He gathered her 
in his arms, 
make-up and all. 
She lay there, 
caged, locked in, 
pledging her 
whole soul to 
him ; and so once 
and for all time 
Gretrex’s world 
claimed her for 
its own. 
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Chorus Man 


by Cecil Lear 





CECIL LEAN has been starring, jointly with his wife, Florence Holbrook, in numerous 
musical-comedies during the past few years. What he says of the ‘‘chorus man,’’ there- 
fore, may be accepted without the frequently necessary grain of salt. 


EPORT at Lyric Hall at 10:30 
sharp, Room 7.” 
At last the postal had come and 
a job was in sight. The Chorus Man 
in his little hall bedroom read it over 
several times to make sure of the time 
and the place. 

He perused it carefully, while he 
smoked another cigaret and then he 
got out of bed. 

Next day, while he was dressing, 
he looked at it again to see if there 


was anything mysterious hidden in 
the magic words. There it was as 
plain as day; he must get his voice in 
shape, so He used his atomizer and ate 
a cough lozenge. 

The great day had come and he had 
many kindly thoughts for “Matt,” the 
agent, who had sent him the card. He 
fished out the clean collar that he had 
been saving for this eventful morn- 
ing, polished his shoes with a towel 
and, after seeing that his cough loz- 
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enges, his “makin’s” and the precious 
postal were safe in his pocket, he 
took another good spray from the 
atomizer and went around the corner 
to get his coffee. 

All the way down on the subway, 
after his coffee and roll, he munched 
on’ the cough lozenges so that his 
voice would be in fine shape for the 
“try-out.” 

At 10:30 sharp he was at Lyric 
Hall—where it would seem that Bed- 
lam had broken loose. From every 
room came the sound of many voices. 
In one, a new Broadway production 
was rehearsing the new opening 
chorus, in another a burlesque show 
was rehearsing a baseball number and 
through the half open door of another 
room he could see a dozen young fel- 
lows like himself rehearsing a soldier 
number, each member armed with a 
broom handle in lieu of a gun. 

He climbed up the stairs and found 
Room 7. Outside the closed door 
were several other candidates, each 
one shifting from one foot to another 
and all smoking cigarets. 

“Who’s inside?” asked the Chorus 
Man of a pale faced youth with a 
prominent Adam’s apple and a shiny 
frock coat. 

“They’re pickin’ out the girls,” said 
the man addressed. “I hear they’re 
shy on basses; what are you?” 

“Second tenor,” replied our friend. 
“I’m goin’ to take a peek.” He edged 
his way through the group and 
opened the door. He took in the 
crowd inside at a glance. The two 
owners of the new show were there, 
the producer, the musical director, the 
leading comedian, “Matt” the agent 
and a crowd of girls of all shapes and 
sizes. 

The “Management” was sizing up 
the show girls, the mediums and the 
broilers, and was separating the 
wheat from the chaff. 

“Shut the door, 


you fat-head,” 
some one inside roars and he retires 
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in confusion with the other “murder- 
ers” (as they are fondly called by 
some producers) who had dared look 
in with him. 

In his excitement he reaches in his 
pocket, gets out his package of to- 
bacco and rolls a cigaret to soothe 
his shattered nerves. 

The atomizer and the cough lozen- 
ges are useless in a case like this and 
he gives up the hope of a silvery voice 
for the “try out” in exchange for the 
quiet influence of a drag at his favor- 
ite flake cut. 

The sight of the “Management” 
laughing and chatting with the bevy 
of feminine loveliness in the room, 
looks to him more like a pink tea than 
a business proposition and he longs to 
be inside; but he is used to waiting, 
and at the cue “Shut the door, you 
fat-head,” he relapses into a state of 
coma and his cigaret. 

By the time the picking process is 
over he has smoked so many cigar- 
ets and has been under a nervous 
strain so long that if he ever had a 
voice it is now only a memory. 

As the girls file out they all laugh 
and giggle and the Chorus Man 
knows from past experience that the 
“Management” has just made some 
witty remark about the “Bone head, 
hod-carriers union” in the hallway. 

When the summons finally comes, 
he tries to make a graceful entrance 
as he knows his every movement is 
being closely watched. 

Earlier in the day he was quite sat- 
isfied that he carried himself well and 
that his clean collar gave him a 
natty appearance, but when he enters 
(with others) he hears a laugh. Some 
one says, “Good Lord! Look at ’em.” 
His courage and confidence begin to 
ooze, he breaks out into a cold per- 
spiration and he feels his collar wilt- 
ing. Something in his stomach tells 
him too that he should not have fin- 
ished the package of cough lozenges. 

He had started in with an easy, 































confident stride in advance of the 
others, but when he hears the laugh 
go up from the little knot of .men that 
make up the “Management,” his feet 


_ become heavy and he slinks back and 


tries to hide behind the others. As 
they are all trying to do the same 
thing, they make a sorry appearance. 

“Don’t be bashful just because I 
am,” says the Producer. All the 
“Management” laughs and the chorus 
men, to please him, smile a sickly 
smile. 

“Cut it out,” yells the Producer and 
the smile dies. “This is business, not 
fun.” The chorus men believe it. 

“Line up,” commands the Pro- 
ducer. They scramble into a miser- 
able line, each one trying to get be- 
hind the other, for at this point in a 
chorus man’s career it is unwise to be 
too prominent. It is now that he real- 
izes how large his hands are and how 
near to the floor they hang. 

“Good Lord, Matt,” says the 
Owner, “where did you dig ’em up? 
Down on the docks?” 

“No,” says Matt, who gets half the 
first week’s salary of each successful 
applicant. “They are all experienced 
men. That one,” pointing to the pale 
faced chap with the large Adam’s 
apple and the shiny frock coat, “was 
a floor walker at Macy’s.” 

“He looks more like a track walker 
on the Erie,” says the Leading Com- 
edian. “He’d make up great as a to- 
tem pole.” 

Everyone laughs and, as the man 
with the Adam’s apple appears more 
pleased than anybody, the incident 
passes off happily. 

By this time, on account of the 
good natured attitude of the mana- 
gerial party, the chorus men are be- 
ginning to be at ease and a more 
optimistic expression is on their faces. 

“I’ve been thinking, Ned,” says one 
of the Owners, “that it would be 
quite a novelty to cut out all these 
boobs and just give ’em girls.” 
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The optimistic attitude undergoes a 
change. 

“That would be all right, Joe,” 
chips in the Musical Director, “ but 
we need their voices.” 

“I know,” says the Owner, “but 
they look so bad I hate to look at 
’em.”’ 

“Tl keep ’em off all I can, Joe,” 
says the Producer. 

The Chorus Man now feels suffi- 
ciently miserable and he is praying 
that no one will notice him. He is 
grateful to the Musical Director for 
the remark about the need of voices 
and he also is pleased to hear that the 
Producer is going to keep them off 
all he can for he has long ago lost his 
ambition for making many changes of 
costume and the outlook is promis- 
ing for a lazy season in the dressing- 
room. 

“Were you ever with me before,” 
asks the Owner. 

He is being singled out and he feels 
the ground slipping under his feet. 

He manages to stammer out a “No, 
sir.” 

“Cause you look a lot like a guy I 
had in my Number Two show last 
year that jumped us in Denver. If 
you're the one you can blow, ’cause 
we don’t want any anarchists this 
year.” 

“I’m not the one,” stammers the 
Chorus Man. “I was never with you 
before.” He was alternating between 
hope and fear, and his voice sounds 
strange and far away. 

“All right,” says the Owner, “but 
see that you don’t do it again.” 

“Yes, sir,” says the Chorus Man, 
willing to be looked upon as guilty 
for the sake of harmony. 

“Are they the right size, Ned?” 
asks the other Owner. 

“All but those two,” says Ned. 
“You’re too short and you’re too fat; 
you can go—good-night!” The two he 
has singled out, start to leave the 
hall. 
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“Wait,” exclaims the Leading Com- 
edian. They stop. “You know that 
scene, Ned, where I kick the gen- 
darme in the stomach? That fat guy’d 
be just the fellow; I can get some fun 
out of him with the seltzer bottle 
too.” 

“That’s right, Billy,” responds Ned. 
“We've got to have plenty of the 
spaghetti and gravy with this show— 
the book is so bad.” 

“They’re all right, then, except the 
little one; he’s too short.” 

“Oh I don’t know, Ned,” chimes in 
“Matt.” “You had him in the last 
show and he is a good worker.” 

“All right then,” says Ned, “that 
Saves you; you can stick.” The two 
grateful choristers get back into line. 

“They are the worst looking lot I 
ever saw,” exclaims one of the Own- 
ers. “And if you send us any more 
like these, Matt, I’m goin’ to switch 
to Mrs. Bain. She digs up the swell 
dressers and good lookers.” 

“I know,” says Matt, “but I 
thought you wanted a male chorus, 
not show girls.” 

“Don’t care what they are as long 
as they can look the part,” retorts the 
owner. “Try ’em out, Gus.” 

“Come over to the piano,” says 
Gus, who is the musical director. 

The group of candidates all shuffle 
over to the piano. This is the most 
critical moment and the Chorus 
Man’s heart is in his mouth. The 
Director strikes a chord on the piano. 
“Try that,” he commands. The 
Chorus Man, who is the first one up, 
emits a sound. He is used to having 
his voice play him strange tricks un- 
der these conditions, but he is wholly 
unprepared for the peculiar noise that 
comes forth; he chokes and stops. 

“Shoot him at sunrise,” says the 
Leading Comedian. 

“Give him another chance,” says 
one of the Owners. 

Gus does. This time he gets his 
throat clear and he does a little bet- 
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ter. The Director takes him up and 
down the scale and as he goes along 
he improves. 

“Stand over there,” commands Gus. 
“Next.” 

The Chorus Man stands on the 
spot designated and the next one up 
is the man with the Adam’s apple. 

The Director hits a high chord. 

The youth with the apple tries it 
and makes a sound like a young hen 
trying to crow. “Heavens,” says Gus, 
“what are you?” 

“A basso,” says the young man, 
trying to swallow the apple. 

They try it again in a lower key 
and he bellows forth a roar. 

“Were you ever with ‘William 
Tell?” asks the Comedian. 

“No, sir,” answers the singer. 

“The reason I asked was because it 
sounded as though you had been shot 
in the apple.” : 

The rest of the crowd is hurried 
through the scales and separated into 
two groups. During the operation the 
“Management” makes various re- 
marks about the “loss of lungs” and 
“two candle power voices.” 

At the conclusion one group is dis- 
missed and this means that the others 
are successful in the “try-out.” 

“Be here to-morrow at ten-thirty 
sharp,” orders the Producer. “Come 
on, Joe.” 

“Yes,” says the Owner, “I want to 
see Mike about that second act set; 
it’s no good as it is.” 

The Management leaves and the 
Chorus men file out after them. 

“What time did he say?” asks the 
Chorus Man. 

“Ten-thirty,” replies the Man with 
the apple and the shiny coat. “I hear 
the show is great; we’re going to the 
Coast and we'll have to get up a 
quartette to sing on the trains.” 
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MISS VAN BUREN, whom THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM readers will recall as 
the author of the delightful article on Rostand published recently in THE ALBUM, is 
an American journalist in Paris and London. The present article may indicate further 
fields to conquer to numerous American performers who thus far have not invaded Europe. 


MBITION and courage are the 
seven-league boots which carry 
our American talents and enter- 

prises across thousands of miles to seek 
for honor and glory beyond the sea. 
The histrionic market seems to be the 
only field where an international free- 
trade commerce is preserved. So far no 
duty has been demanded on the landing 
of foreign talent on our shores nor have 
the European nations placed amend- 
ments in their code, forcing our actors 


and actresses to pay for the privilege 
of playing in their theatres. This is, of 
course simply because, on the one side, 
we need Europe and, on the other, that 
country does not fear us as a histrionic 
rival. The development of the stage and 
its technique. from the days when mir- 
acle plays represented the growing de- 
sire of the people for mimic portrayal 
of historic or ideal happenings, to our 
time, has gone hand in hand with the 
evolution of race and country. America 
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—an over-grown child of Europe still 
in the hobbledehoy stage—is the more 
or less willing disciple of the older coun- 
try and I hardly think that in this case 
the master fears the pupil. 


Attitude Toward American Actors 


EUROPE either patronizes the art- 
life of America or completely ignores it. 
She is apt to regard our efforts to ap- 
proach the beautiful with very much 
the same kind of indulgence as that of 
a mother regarding the first efforts of 
her offspring to draw or model in clay. 
In other words, we are not taken seri- 
ously at all; three-fourths of Europe 
does not even take the trouble to know 
what is being done in our literature, in 
our art, or in the development of our 
stage. Only the scientific world seems at 
all international ; for the rest—complete 
indifference and preconceived increduli- 
ty as to either our talent or our possibili- 
.ties. America, to quote racing vernacu- 
lar, is simply an “also ran” and a re- 
source for important revenue. In Amer- 
ica, it is either their snobbery or a real, 
sincere and deliciously naive admiration 
for what we cannot always understand, 
that causes us to receive so heartily and 
generously all the foreign talent that 
visits our shores. For not knowing the 
language that is spoken (the case with 
the greater part of the population) how 
can there possibly be an actual intellec- 
tual appreciation of the value of the art- 
ists and the play? Such a condition of 
affairs does not, cannot, exist in France, 
Germany, or any other Continental 
country where language study forms a 
part of the enforced education, That 
is perhaps one of the strongest reasons 
why there are so few American or Eng- 
lish dramatic notabilities traveling and 
playing on the Continent in their moth- 
er-tongue. Yet with such an immense 
English-speaking colony in the great 
European cities, it seems strange that 
no one has ventured to endow or estab- 
lish an English theatre. 

Almost all the successes to be noted in 
France or Germany, outside of opera- 
singers—whose voices are, as it were, 
cosmopolitan and who are required to 
sing in several languages—have been 
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artists of the so-called “vaudeville” or 
music-hall variety. Here the enjoyment 
is not subtle and the work must be 
broad, telling, and special, with sufficient 
pantomime effect to carry its meaning 
across the foot-lights even to those who 
do not understand all of the text. It is in 
this field, then, that most of the Ameri- 
can girls abroad have made their Euro- 
pean reputations. Marinelli juggles with 
our American music-hall artists like 
some wonderful prestidigitateur, trans- 
ferring them most cleverly from town to 
town with unerring managerial perspi- 
cacity, calculating just how long any 
one’s welcome is likely to hold in such 
or such a community. 


Ethel Levey 


TO HIM, for instance, went our own 
Ethel Levey. America has heard little of 
this original woman since the famous 
divorce was pronounced which freed her 
from George Cohan and the stage of 
the United States knew her no more. If 
great optimism and care-free happiness 
were ever characteristic of her individu- 
ality, they are lacking now. She is a 
rather saddened and disappointed wom- 
an, whose deepest and sincerest emo- 
tion is her love for little Georgie—dear 
little Georgie, little auburn-haired 
Georgie, whose dainty fingers are al- 
ready beginning to sound masterfully 
the fugues of Bach, and all those old 
classics so dear to our memory of school 
days. Georgie’s progress and education, 
her health, her master Phillip of the 
Conservatoire, her future—these were 
the engrossing topics of conversation in 
our dressing-room chat as I watched 
Ethel Levey whisk into most impossible 
but carefully designed and effective cos- 
tumes and ventured from time to time 
to get her to talk about her career. Her 
story of her trials in Europe won for 
her my immediate sympathy. 

Upon -her arrival on the continent, 
Ethel Levey went straight to Italy, 
where she intended to study singing 
under the famous Lombardi. Here the 
climate proved too trying for little 
Georgie’s health and off they went to 
Paris. Miss Levey was in despair over 
the condition of her voice—which a 














combination of damp weather and atro- 
cious misuse had almost ruined. After 
nine operations, during which that num- 
ber of celebrated physicians gazed suc- 
cessively into ber larynx, she went to 
study with Trabadele, the well known 
Spanish singing master and erstwhile 
teacher of Geraldine Farrar, and he 
managed to get a little order out of her 
vocal chaos and to mend the bad breaks 
in the voice. Yet her first engagement 
was not due to her vocal prowess alone. 
She was chosen through the influence 
of Marinelli, whom she had already 
known in America, to open a Revue, 
composed by Sacha Guitry (the brilliant 
son of the great Guitry, male luminary 
of the French stage and creator of 
Chantecler), in which she played oppo- 
site no less important an actor than the 
famous De Max. 

Her next appearance was in a special 
number at a Revue of the Olympia 
music-hall called “Paris-Singeries” 
(“Parisian Monkeyshines”), in which 
she danced, sang, impersonated a cow- 
boy, and did imitations. Last spring, the 
same management placed her again in a 
review on their boards, in what I 
thought were most inept parts, giving 
her dots of opportunities to change her 
costumes, but not amy to show her onigi- 
nality nor chic. But Ethel Levey has not 
forgotten how to dance, and I camght 
many tricks taught in the Cohan school. 
The summer found her resting in 
Biarritz, and Paris claimed her again 
before she goes on tour. She contem- 
plates visiting America this year also. 
Ethel Levey’s greatest ambition, as con- 
fessed to me between the rabbit’s paw 
and the cheek, is “to get married and 
leave the stage forever. And”—em- 
phatically—“never to an actor!” A 
burnt child— 


Lilian Graham 


SMILES, dimples, and rose-crowned 
mirrors, fluttering gestures, a huge 
birthday cake with appropriate inscrip- 
tion and numerous exclamation points 
transformed the murky, sticky and sor- 
did atmosphere of the Olympia wings 
mto realms of school-girl escapades, and 
purified the air with that finest of all 
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antiseptics, the untainted happiness of 
youth, For seventeen-year-old Lilian 
Graham was celebrating her birthday ; 
her new comrades had decorated her 
dressing-room and with the traditionally 
tender heart of the actor, they made the 
little stranger even more welcome in a 
foreign land. “It is not foreign ‘to us,” 
protested Mrs. Graham, “not by any 
means. Believe me, my dear,” she said 
emphatically, “in spite of our independ- 
ence and healthy affection for our own 
country, Lilian and I are growing less 
and less American all the time. I love, 
I adore, Europe—we both do; and Lilian 
and I will work and save so we can put 
by enough to purchase a charming villa 
that I’ve set my heart on, out in Mont- 
morency.” {Montmorency, I must re- 
mark in parenthesis for the benefit of 
those who do not know, is a pretty little 
town just near Enghein, of “tittle 
horses” fame). “There we can have our 
home. I suppose we are just two more 
of the countless Americans who forget 
their country when they have lived a 
while in Europe.” To all this, Miss Lili- 
an emphasized fer approval by “nods 
and becks and wreathed smiles,” until I 
ventured to remind her that it was her 
turn to talk. This little girl has been on 
the stage since her eighth year. Of 
course, Lilian “spoke pieces” at the 
tender age of two and a half. 

Mrs. Graham, who was herself an 
actress, having traveled with Edith 
Huntingdon and others, encouraged amy 
tendency of a histrionic trend in little 
Lilian. Thus at seven, she played at the 
Sorosis Club in New York and was also 
seen at the time in a charitable perform- 
ance at the Crippled Children’s Home 
in that city. At eight, she was given a 
part in the play “What the Butler Saw” 
written by Mowillet (whoever he is) 
and Judge Parry (ditto), and mounted 
at the Wyndham Theatre, London. The 
company counted among its members 
such names as Grahame-Browne and 
Minnie Terry, niece of Ellen Terry. 
From that time, Lilian clung to the 
boards and has been traveling ever 
since. She has been seen at the Palace 
in London, the Apollo in Berlin, the 
Aquarium at St. Petersburg, and the 
Ronacher in Vienna. 
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Dorothy Toye 


ANOTHER music-hall favorite, but 
of a most unusual type, 1s the little, 
quiet-looking, unassuming, simple and 
charming Dorothy Toye. Known as the 
girl with the two voices, she has ‘already 
traveled over Central Europe and sung 
with success in the leading capitals, such 
as Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Budapest and 
London—where she fulfilled a six 
weeks’ engagement at the Empire. Be- 
fore coming abroad last year, she was 
also seen at the American Theatre, in 
New York. The peculiar quality of her 
work wins instant appreciation from 
managers and public, for little Miss 
Toye, besides possessing a high soprano 
voice of sufficient sweetness and volume 
to be of considerable use to her, has 
been endowed by nature with a tenor 
organ of equal strength. Her “act” in 
Paris, where she played a long engage- 
ment at the “Scala” consisted of a scene, 
or a sort of adaptation from “I 
Pagliacci,” in which Miss Toye, clad in 
a Pierrot costume, played and sang a 
dual role. And Dorothy Toye “arrived” 
in a French haven of success on a stiff 
breeze raised by her own plucky efforts, 
She was comparatively unknown here, 
but circumstances forcing her to hustle 
immediately or go back home she re- 
solved to choose the first alternative. 
Accordingly, she went down to La Scala 
one morning, and how she managed it, 
no one knows, not even Miss Toye her- 
self, but she got into the corridors and 
saw Fursy, the manager, walking up 
and down with his hands in his pockets, 
directing a rehearsal of mechanical ef- 
fects on the stage. In a pause, nothing 
daunted, Miss Toye went up and said 
in the most broken French—“Jer 
chantez pour voo!”—which being inter- 
preted, was supposed to mean—“I want 
to sing for you.” Good-looking and 
clever Fursy gazed open-mouthed at 
little and unassuming, but plucky Miss 
America; he not only let her sing, but 
Miss Toye relates, “before I was 
through, Fursy, the régisseur, and every- 
body else who had anything to say, were 
planning just where to place my number 
in the Revue! And the machinists were 
evidently having the time of their lives. 


That is how it started.” Since then, she 
too has gone over into the hands of 
Marinelli’s agency. Little Miss Toye has 
the charm that is born of real kindliness. 
Her ambitions are simple; her principal 
aim a modest one: to give to a public 
that wants it the best that she can do. 
She has many friends and speaks amus- 
ingly of her youth in Toronto and Min- 
neapolis—when she already imitated the 
voices of the young men who danced at- 
tendance on her sister, Besides her 
musical ability, Miss Toye has an un- 
usual talent for costume designing and 
creates strikingly lovely color combina- 
tions. She is practically self-taught. 


Lilian Herlein and Clarice Vance 


PROMINENT among another group 
of American foot-light facers which 
has been going the circuit of con- 
tinental music-halls, is Lilian Herlein, 
originally of Toledo, Ohio—a dash- 
ing, Spanish-looking creature with 
a fine voice, a very inferior reper- 
toire, and eyes that—to quote her hus- 
band—are “the whole show.” She was 
educated for a vocal career in Cologne, 
where she studied for five years with 
Wolff. Once upon a time, she was prima 
donna (?) in “The War Correspond- 
ent,” featuring Peter Dailey, and she 
also sang in “The Rose of Algeria,” last 
year in New York under Lew Fields’s 
management, Her husband, Edward B. 
Adams, writes almost all her sketches 
and acts as her manager, secretary and 
all-’round man. 

Lulu Russell is a California girl 
from Alameda, whose father, a reg- 
istrar in a California land-office, re- 
signed to his daughter’s determina- 
tion to go on the stage, gave her 
an excellent education. She studied 
with Mrs. Florence Magnus in Chi- 
cago, thence went to Cassell, Ger- 
many, where she remained under Frau 
Luise Riess of Vienna for two years. 
Then came her début on the music-hall 
stage in Dantzig and since then she has 
sung in many of the largest cities of 
Europe. Miss Russell married the dra- 
matic editor of the Manchester Sunday 
Chronicle, whose sketch “The Station- 
Master,” written for Neil Kenyon, the 
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English comedian, was played by that 
well-known actor with success. Miss 
Russell’s home is in the country—two 
miles distant from Manchester. 

. Clarice Vance is a Juno-esque Louis- 
ville girl, a great favorite in Lon- 
don, where she has played many and un- 
limited engagements at the Palace. She 
sings darky songs with an individual 
manner which takes with the London 
public even if it is not always true to 
life. And how should a real Londoner 
know the intonations of our yam-eating, 
watermelon devourers? Miss Vance, in 
exchanging a school-room for the stage, 
took with her her school-ambition—that 
of desiring to play “heavy tragedy” 
roles! She confesses it with a twinkle 
in her eye and a deprecating gesture. 


.She made her début in Cincinnati, some 


fifteen years ago, playing in the “Ticket 
of Leave.” Miss Vance was the Juno in 
the short-lived “Sky Lark” of Frank 
Dossert and young Harris. 


Bessie Clayton 


ON THIS side of the water, too, 
Bessie Clayton has set her toes to work 


_ to good effect and is undoubtedly one of 


the biggest and most genuine successes 
in many years at the Olympia, where 
her dances were interpolated in the 
latest review “Vive Paris.” Her triumph 
was immediate and spontaneous and— 
to quote the Daily Mail—“she has come 
to stay.” America knows her well: she 
was a feature of last year’s “Follies of 
1909” of Ziegfeld’s fostering and was 
under the Weber and Fields manage- 
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ment for about nine years. Miss Clayton 
sings, plays and is an altogether up-to- 
date personality, with pluck enough to 
do her most difficult steps with a wound 
in her instep, caused by the poorly made 
shoes which had been supplied to her. 
However, her fourteen years of stage 
experience help her over these hurdles 
and her training under Bossin, of La 
Scala de Milano—who taught her what 
she had not inherited from some an- 
cestral nymph—supplied her with seem- 
ingly limitless resources and carried 
her to Parisian hearts. Miss Clayton 
has never been abroad before and adores 
Chicago—perhaps that is why she does 
not adore Paris! 


Tittell-Brune 


ONE more American woman has tri- 
umphed over foreign indifference, but 
not as a vaudeville star. Miss Tittell- 
Brune is a legitimate, quite legitimate, 
actress, who is growing more and more 
at home on the London stage. She has 
played in the “Woman in the Case” op- 
posite Welch, I think, and has scored 
another success in Hall Caine’s “Eternal 
Question”—in which she was allotted 
the difficult task of playing Donna 
Roma, Miss Tittell-Brune is also a Cali- 
fornian, with many adventures to her 
credit since the beginning of her career 
—from shipwreck on the way to fulfill 
an Australian engagement, to jumping 
in to replace actresses at a moment’s 
notice. 

The moral of this tale is obvious, 
namely—Come on over, girls! 
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A SHORT STORY OF THE SIDE SHOW 


OT so much as a whimper escaped 
N Louelia now as her hair was being 
done up in curl-papers, for to-mor- 

row the circus was coming to town and 
her mother had promised that she 
might attend it. For weeks she had stood 
awe-stricken before the huge posters 
which covered every fence and barn in 
the little town. And for days now, her 
heart went pitty-patting at the very 
thought of going to the circus. For the 
last two nights she had hardly slept, and 
when she did it was only in nightmare. 
All the girls were going to look their 


best. So Mrs. Watson got out the curl- 
papers and unmercifully did she pull as 
she twisted Louella’s hair into little 
knobs all over her head, and mayhap 
pulled the harder just to see if her 
daughter would indulge in the little 
spasms of fretting and whining which 
always filled the air during the curl-pa- 
per period. But now no sound came, and 
as Louella stood so that her mother 
could see her countenance reflected in 
the mirror opposite, it seemed incredible 
that such grimacing should not be ac- 
companied by remonstrance both loud 
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and bitter. But for once in her life Lou- 
ella was game. To her mother’s ques- 
tion as to whether or not she was hurt- 
ing her, the reply came in the negative, 
but in a voice positively contradicting. 

“Mind you go to sleep now,” Mrs. 
Watson said when she had finished. 
“And no squirmin’ after I git to bed. I 
do believe you’ve looked at them circus 
snake pictures so much you think you’re 
one yourself. And no kickin’ either. Last 
night you ’most drove me crazy a- 
squirmin’ and a-kickin’ and a-talkin’ in 
your sleep. I got black and blue spots on 
me. Honest, I never see such a child as 
you are.” 

All of which Louella heard, digested 
and took to heart. She made the usual 


trip to the kitchen for a drink of water, . 


and it was while there that she chanced 
to see some rubber bands left from the 
jars of the day’s canning. In an instant 
her little mind had worked out a prob- 
lem, and taking up a handful of these 
rubber bands, she went back and crept 
into bed. And while her mother was 
locking up the house for the night Lou- 
ella carefully manacled herself—both 
feet and hands with the rubber bands, 
as a means to insure her mother a good 
night’s rest. 

To-night it was quite the same as 
other nights: Louella just could not 
sleep. But she feigned it, and even long 
after her mother was in bed beside. her, 
she lay calm but sleepless, her eyes a- 
blink, her mind wandering and wander- 
ing on to the next day’s festivities, for 
it would not only be the circus, but pea- 
nuts, pink lemonade, popcorn and chew- 
ing gum as well. And then the wild ani- 
mals! Only that day had Louella and 
some of her playmates “made believe” 
circus, and was not she, Louella, a ra- 
ging lioness? To pattern after a poster, 
the largest and most awe-inspiring of 
all, they had selected the chicken-yard 
for the scene of action, with Louella on 
all fours, growling, snarling and hissing 
menacingly as she tore madly back and 
forth in her lair and was whipped into 
submission by a valiant tamer. With this 
now upon her mind she began to think 
of the real thing as she would see it to- 
morrow, when a dismal sound rose at 
her very side. Louella, unnerved as she 
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already was, and bound by the rubber 
bands so she could not move hand or 
foot, or even turn, began to tremble so 
violently that she all but shook the bed. 
it took a full minute to fathom the mys- 
tery, and then Louella found that it was 
only her mother snoring. 

Louder and louder Mrs. Watson 
snored. Louella wondered if even a ra- 
ging lioness could make such a noise. 
All she could do was to pray that her 
mother might wake up, the noise was so 
direful, the room so dark, and the world 
outside so still. But the snoring went 
on, with now and then a pant, a whistle, 
and a guttural so prolonged that what 
Louella had been taught in school about 
the jungle seemed about to be verified at 
her very side. 

She stood it as long as she could. So 
she tried to roll over against her mother 
as she had been told to do when the 
latter took to snoring. But pinioned as 
she was, some difficulty was experienced. 
Besides, she wished to awaken her moth- 
er as gently as possible—without either 
“squirmin’ ” or “kickin’.” Louella wrig- 
gled, the rubber bands stretched, retract- 
ed, and stretched again. Little headway 
was made. But at last her plump body 
came forcibly against that of her moth- 
er, and the latter, her snore dying in a 
woeful cadenza, turned over upon her 
side. Louella, trying hard not to show 
she was cognizant of the sudden awak- 
ening, attempted to roll quickly back 
to her place, when snap! snap! went the 
rubber bands, one after the other, with 
Mrs. Watson’s bare feet and limbs the 
target for the onslaught. 

A moment later Louella felt that the 
end of the world had come. Or was it a 
raging lioness upon the scene? For Mrs. 
Watson leaped wildly from the bed with 
a shriek that was barbarous, only to 
seize the trembling Louella as if from 
the very jaws of death. 

“Rats!” Louella heard her cry. “Or © 
whatever is in this bed?” 

“T felt the gnawing of ’em at my very 
feet!” her mother continued. “Ugh!” 

Louella was now shaking from head 
to foot. Mrs. Watson deposited her 
upon a chair and groped for a match. 
Shortly the glow of a lamp filled the 
room. 
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“T don’t know whatever it can be,” 
commented Mrs. Watson as_ she 
searched for the broom. 

With the latter finally in hand, her- 
self upon a chair at the bedside, she be- 
gan to poke at the crumpled linen. And 
then, in a final effort, the broom de- 
scended with such force that the foot- 
board groaned and the springs creaked 
almost to breaking. 

“There!” she panted, in the strong 
belief that the slaughter was over. 

Now must the carnage be disclosed 
and removed. Again was the broom 
brought into use, but this time the 
handle. The bed-clothes were carefully 
lifted and as carefully flung aside. This 
done, for a moment Mrs. Watson’s eyes 
bulged to their fullest. Then, in a voice 
which struck new terror to Louella’s 
already palpitating heart, she shrieked: 

“Snakes !” 

The broom again descended with the 
force and action of a rapid-firing gun. 
And Louella, quaking, repeated half 
aloud the one word: 

“Snakes !” 

“And they can poison!” went on Mrs. 
Watson. “Ugh! I can feel them yet on 
my feet and ankles! Snakes!” 

“Maw,” now piped Louella, 
they aint snakes, they’s—” 

But by this time her mother’s eyes 
were closer and with a hairpin she was 
. picking up a slaughtered reptile. 

“My word!” she said, in amazement. 
“They aint snakes. They’re rubbers— 
busted can-rubbers !” 

Louella crept up to her mother. In 
a plaintive voice she revealed the grim 
truth of her ingenuity. 

Mrs. Watson, pale and worn, sunk 
hopelessly into a chair. 

“Louella,” she said, “what a child 
you are!” 

After both were in bed again and 
Mrs. Watson was fast sinking into 
slumber, Louella asked: 

“An’ kin I go to the circus t’mor- 
Tow?” 

“Yes, yes,” mumbled her mother. 
“Only shut your eyes and go to sleep.” 

This Louella did, but only after lying 
long with wide open eyes, her mind 
filled with raging lions and lionesses, 
rats, and writhing snakes, 


“ 


maw, 
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When she awoke in the morning, she 
found herself alone in bed, with a broad 
beam of sunlight slanting across her 
feet. She heard her mother out in the 
kitchen rattling the pans and kettles, 
But desirous of making a last good 
impression, she remained where she was 
until Mrs. Watson appeared at the door- 
way, and in a not over-gentle voice 
called out: 

“Louella! Louella !” 

“Yes, maw,” she answered, as though 
just waking from her soundest sleep. 

“Time you was up,” went on her 
mother. “I’ve got heaps to do, and t’day 
is circus day.” 

Louella needed no incentive. There 
was no rubbing her eyes and stretching 
this morning. Nor was there any whin- 
ing as she was transformed from a 
night-robed gnome into a woodland 
fairy—immaculate and_stiffly-starched 
in dress, face and hands red and 
shiny from the battle with soap and 
water, and hair (was there ever such 
crowning glory?), frizzed and fluffed 
out to Circassian proportions. An aure- 
ole of glowing brass it veritably was, 
thanks to the sun’s being so frankly at- 
tentive. And finally, when the deft fin- 
gers of her mother had finished their 
effort to fluff it out, Louella pranced to 
the mirror and for the first time gazed 
upon herself in full glory. A touch here 


and there, a last look with the hand- © ‘ 


glass, and Louella stood ready for the 
challenge. 

She gulped her cup of coffee and 
miunched her bread. Through the kitch- 
en window she could see the hosts on 
their way to points of vantage along the 
line of march. 

“Now, Louella, don’t git fidgety,” 
admonished her mother. “There’s plenty 
of time. I told Mrs, Whitby to save a 
box for you to stand on in front of her 
store. And mind you go right there! If 
it wasn’t that your father’s gone to the 
city on business, I’d go along of you. 
But it'll take me all morning long to do 
the chores and things, and I’ll be thank- 
ful if I’m through in time to go to the 
circus this afternoon. But I just would 
like to see the parade, though I can’t. 
And before you go, Louella, I want you 
to iron my crimps. I just this minute 
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put ’em up and I got ’em so soaked I’m 
*fraid they’ll never dry. I was that tired 
and sleepy last night I just couldn’t put 
‘em up. And then only to git half a 
night’s sleep, account of them rubbers 
you put on you! But there, you meant 
well enough, didn’t you, Louella? Yes, 


I know you did.” 


At last she was flying down the gravel 
walk which led to the road, her mother’s 
parting admonition not to get near the 
elephants’ feet ringing in her ears. She 
left the gate ajar, but was deaf to her 
mother’s order to come back and close 
it, as she was also deaf to the strident 
tones commanding her to keep out of 
the dusty road. Inches thick the dust lay, 
and through it Louella bounded, regard- 
less of shimmering frock and shining 
shoes. Imagination was playing riot with 
her. All sorts of noises she seemed to 
hear ; uppermost of them was the steam- 
piano tooting- out the strains of “The 

Beautiful Blue Danube.” Pell-mell she 
tore along. She was late in reaching 
Mrs. Whitby’s store. Already all the 
good places were taken. Despite the 
store-woman’s word that she would 
make room for her, Louella ran on, al- 
ways on the lookout for a place in the 
front row. But all along there was a 
crowd. Louella was almost despairing of 
securing the much-coveted place when 
she found herself running into that 
which must be Fairyland. Never before 
had she been amidst such splendor. 
Everywhere there was gold and glitter, 
with pawing horses, stately camels, rest- 
less elephants, and men and women 
clothed like figures from ancient history 
—some with crowns, with spears, jave- 
lins, sceptres and swords; chariots hold- 
ig their gladiators, with horses four 
abreast; open cages of gold and silver, 
with raging lions and lionesses, hyenas, 
bears and panthers. There was shout- 
ing of orders, stampeding horses 
hitched to groaning and creaking wag- 
ons, dismal noises from the menagerie, 
2 yi of trumpets, and the parade was 
off! 

Long after it had passed from view 
Louella stood in wonder before the mas- 
sive tents. She watched the hundreds 
of flags in all colors fluttering in the 
breeze. Next a loud voice would draw 
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her attention elsewhere. Again it was 
the trouping forth of a body of acrobats 
for practice. A hundred and one little 
incidents held her as if rooted to the 
spot. Small wonder then, that she failed 
to grasp the words of a man who had 
approached and addressed her. It was 
only after he touched her upon thé 
shoulder that she turned and came back 
to the grim present. Even then his 
words seemed as if they must come 
from a spirit land, for was he not asking 
her if she wanted to be in the show? In 
the show! Louella in the show? Amid 
all that splendor? Was it a dream? Had 
she heard aright? She must have said 
“yes” to the man’s question, for already 
she was being led to one of the tents. 
Here huge posters were flapping in the 
wind—posters of the Bearded Lady, the 
Giant, the Midget, the Snake Charmer. 
Louella looked up at these, and then 
passed with her escort into the sacred 
precincts beyond. Here they were met 
by a fat woman, middle-aged, rosy, and 
a-smile, into whose care Louella was 
given, with the astounding orders to 
“rig her up in a hurry as the Circassian 
Lady!’ 

Louella looked from the fat womati 
to the man who had brought her in, and 
back to the fat woman again. 

“Yo’ don’t need to do much to her 
hair anyway,” were the words uttered 
by the man as he made his hurried 
exit. 

“No, indeed,” returned the woman, 
running a comb recklessly through 
Louella’s ponderous pompadour. “Ever 
leen in a show before?” she went on, 
addressing Louella. 

“No, ma’am,” answered the latter, in 
a low voice. 

“My, but you ought to be,” rambled 
on the woman. “Why, with hair like 
yours you’d make a fortune as the 
Circassian Lady. My, yes. See these?” 
and she spread out to view an array 
of vesture so gorgeous that Louella’s 
heart all but leaped up into her throat, 
“And these?” to which now were added 
coral-colored stockings of silk, red satin 
toe-slippers, a necklace of diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies, with ear-rings to 
match, an inch and a half long,-and a 
massive bracelet all carved in gold! 


? 
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Louella was growing chill under the 
excitement of it all. 

“These are what you're goin’ to 
wear,” explained the fat woman. “You 
see, our reglar Circasstan Lady ran 
away with the Bearded Woman and 
they got married. They’re spending 
their honeymoon t’day. They'll be back 
in the show to-morrow when we strike 
the next town. It’s mighty good luck to 
git you to fill in here. You must be 
young, but you’re big for your age. I 
can make you look old enough. And 
nobody in town’ll ever know you when 
I git through with you. No, sirree. My, 
but your hair is just the ticket fur a Cir- 
cassian Lady! It wont take much stif- 
fening to finish it up in grand style. 
I do hope my husband can get some 
man to be the Bearded Lady. Do you 
know any man what’s got a nice, bushy 
beard ?” 

“No, sir,” replied Louella, a man with 
a nice, bushy beard upon her mind. 

Now her hair received its first treat- 
ment, a bath in a solution almost 
gelatinous, after which she was placed 
where the sun could strike in upon her 
through an opening in the tent. At m- 
tervals the woman’s pudgy hands rump- 
led and pulled at Louella’s hair in an 
effort to make it stand out straight from 
her head. 

Louella’s dress of muslin was soon 
discarded for the dazzling one of gauze 
and tinsel—which, with the addition of 
bunch after bunch of crumpled tissue 
papers, gave her the figure of a woman 
of forty. In a manner at once short and 
miraculous Louella’s face was trans- 
formed to an age befitting the figure. 
Her cheeks glowed under their coat of 
rouge, and her eyes looked heavy with 
penciled brows and lashes. The neck- 
lace was clasped into place, ear-rings 
pinched upon the lobes, and bracelet 
thrust over the hand. Last of all came 
the coral stockings and red satin slip- 
pers. All was now ready save the hair, 
and after fanning this energetically, it 
was combed and pulled and trimmed. 

“There !” finally exclaimed the wom 
an, standing back and beaming upon her 
creation. “Well if you don’t look just 
grand!” 

Louella flowered her eyes to the red 
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satin slippers, she touched the folds of 
the bespangled gown. 

“Go, see yourself,” directed the wom- 
an, pointing to a long, narrow mirror 
with a crack running its full length. 

Louella turned and walked awkward- ° 
ly until her reflection suddenly brought 
her to a stop. Her jaw dropped and her 
eyes stared as if upon an apparition, 
She could not say a word. Her tongue 
and lips alike seemed frozen. 

At a word from the woman, she fol- 
lowed and entered the arena of world- 
wide celebrities. The Giant was already 
there, as was the Midget. The Snake 
Charmer entered almost with Louella— 
upon whom she cast a withering glance. 
Over in a corner the Tattooed Man was 
transferring the last picture to his left 
arm. Next to him, the Wild Man from 
Sumatra sat in his cage reading a cur- 
rent periodical. 

Louella was led to her own particular 
platform and given the few instructions 
necessary to the game. Before her, upon 
the floor, were spread a series of photo- 
graphs of the erstwhile Circassian Lady, 
which it was her duty to dispose of to 
oe public as striking likenesses of her- 
self. . 

Louella sat down. Her eyes roamed 
the interior and its occupants. She 
shuddered to see the Snake Charmer 
unpack her snakes from a trunk, quite 
as if they were so many gowns. She 
wondered who was to be the Bearded 
Woman, and prayed that no one would 
run away with her to get married. 
What would—? For the first time she 
thought of her mother. Her mother! 
Louella trembled. She half rose in her 
seat. And as quickly sunk back again. 
Her mother! What would she say? 
Where was she now? And what was she 
thinking? In upon her thoughts there 
now broke a war of words, music, and 
shouting. Again her eyes roamed the 
tent. Everybody was alert. Even the 
Wild Man had hidden his magazine in 
the straw of his lair. New thoughts 
drove the old ones into retreat and she 
must rise to the occasion. Was not she, 
Louella, the Circassian Lady of the 
show? And now the show must be on, 
for the first of the villagers began to 
enter. Louella’s eyes swept them in at 

















a glance. From the sea of faces she 
picked relatives, friends and playmates. 
Her ears at first buzzed and then roared. 
Her hands clutched the arms of her 
chair. Seemingly they were all making 
straight for her. When she dared, she 
lowered her eyes, only to behold a jost- 
ling mass of humanity at her very feet, 
gazing in awe at the figure coming from 
a land which, to them, meant a distance 
too far to be calculated. There was a 
clamor for the pictures of the wonder- 
ful Circassian, and Louella, when asked 
how much they were, chanced to re- 
member she was a Circassian, and not 
being versed in the language of that 
race, held up her fingers in pantomime 
reply. And Minnie Lawson’s mother 
was the first one to buy, and she bought 
a picture for Minnie—for Minnie who 
fairly loathed Louella and always said 
she was a. “stuck-up thing!” And Si 
Spinner bought one, and only the day 
before he had told Louella if he ever 
caught her running across his melon 
patch again he would lick her to within 
an inch of her life. And Old Mother 
Sparrill, too, took one—Old Mother 
Sparrill who claimed to be so wise no 
living soul had ever fooled her. The 
pictures were going like hot-cakes, when 
from somewhere Louella heard a voice 
that suddenly turned her hands cold and 
almost stilled her heart. Others, too, 
heard it, and craned their necks and 
jostled. Louella rose. In the throng she 
beheld a woman, with hat awry, bulg- 
ing eyes and mouth a-gape. But a mo- 
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ment was needed and she recognized— 
her mother! 

But Louella’s mother was yet aot 
Louella’s mother. She was more a wild 
woman. Her eyes sought Giant, Midget, 
Snake Charmer, roamed on to the Cir- 
cassian Lady, and beyond to the Tat- 
tooed Man. And then, in a breaking 
voice, Louella heard: 

“Where is she? Louella! Louella!” 

For a moment Louella seemed frozen 
to the spot. And in that moment, she 
saw her mother burst into uncontroll- 
able tears. 

With a wild leap, she was free of the 
platform upon which she had been sit- 
ting in queenly splendor. Through the 
crowd she worked her way, crying as 
she went: 

“Maw, here I am, here I am!” 

The crowd parted and fell back as if 
the Wild Man from Sumatra were con- 
fronting them. Louella’s mother threw 
up her hands and shrieked. 

“No, no,” she cried, “you aint my— 
Louella !” 

“Maw!” the child broke forth appeal- 
ingly, tears streaming down her painted 
cheeks, “it’s me—Louella !” 

Mrs, Watson stood speechless. 

“Maw,” went on Louella, bending her 
head, “see the wart on my ear.” 

Her mother scanned the ear. 

“The wart!” she cried out. “It’s 
there! Oh, Louella, what a child you 
are!” 

The next moment she was in her 
mother’s arms. 
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® HOPE LATHAM ~ 


THIS intimate glimpse into the life of a young girl who in a comparatively few years 


has achieved much on the stage of this country will be read with interest 


y all other 


girls who cherish the ambitions that have been Miss Latham’s. She will be recalled b 
many playgoers for her startlingly vivid performance of the “‘ girl from upstairs” in ‘ Sal- 


vation Nell.” 


T MAY not be true that all roads 
lead to the stage: nevertheless 
there is no telling which one wiil 

do so, and sometimes those that 
seem to be the farthest away from it, 
and that apparently wind in the oppo- 
site direction, finally make a sudden 
turn and bring up short at the stage 
door. 

The one I followed was laid out 


along these lines. It was a long road, 
and before reaching the theatre, it 
took me all over the world. 

I was browght up on a Texas 
ranch and mever was inside of a the- 
atre until I was fourteen years old. 
Im fact, I never even saw another 
child until I was seven. There were 
mo children living near us, and my 
only companions were grown people. 
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It was a curious sensation—the 
first time I ever saw another little 
girl. I never shall forget it. This great 
delight came to me in Denver, where 
my family had gone to live for a 
while. We had just moved into the 
house, and while I was hanging 
around the gate-post taking in the 
surroundings of our new abode, I 
Jooked down the street and saw a lit- 
tle toddler coming toward me. She 
looked like a beautiful doll, and I 
thought her the most wonderful toy 
in the world, so I just gathered her 
in. I was of course, wild with delight, 
and I took her out in the side yard 
under a rose bush and began to play 
house. We played for several hours, 
and after a while my little friend fell 
asleep, so I just let her lie there, and 
went off to play alone. 


if 


Finally there was a great commo- 
tion. All the neighbors were out look- 
ing for the lost child, and the police 
force was doing its best to help locate 
the kidnapped baby. When I found 
out what all the commotion was 
about, I of course yielded up my new- 
found playmate, and lifting up the 
branches of the great rose tree, the 
excited crowd found the baby peace- 
fully sleeping in its soft little bed of 
grass. When my mother explained to 
them that she was the first little child 
I had ever seen, they all looked sur- 
prised, and of course forgave me. 


ti 

My family owned several ranches 
in the west, and my early life was 
lived on them. Then I was sent to 
school and spent seven years at the 
Sacred Heart convents in various 
parts of the world, ranging from San 
Francisco to Paris. That is, I lived in 
different cities, but I was always in 
a Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
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After that, my mother and I trav- 
eled ail over the world. My mother 
was an invalid, and we went from 
one place to another, as the spirit 
moved her, over a period of five years. 
This was a splendid education for 
me, particularly as I had to act as] 
business manager, for my mother de- 
pended on me for everything. We 
lived all over Europe, in Egypt, In- 
dia, China, Japan, and many other 
countries. We would stay in one 
place till we tired of it, or rather till 
my mother did, and then we would 
move on to some other town or 
country. In this way I may say that 
I became inured to one-night stands, 
long before I ever had anything to 
do in the theatre. In fact I then had 
much more experience of that sort, 
than since I have been acting, for f 
have been very fortunate during my 
stage career, and have not had to en- 
dure many of the hardships of the 
one-night stand horror, That is one of 
the most disagreeable features in the 
life of an actress. Catching trains at 
ali hours of the day and night, taking 
whatever accommodations there may 
happen to be in towns where good 
hotels do not exist, and going with- 
out the comfort and relaxation that 
is to be had only at home, make this 
feature of the life most unpleasant. 
{ do not know anything worse for a 
girl who is making her way, unless it 
is the business of getting an engage- 
ment. The monotonous and disap- 
pointing rounds of the managers’ 
offices, and the booking agencies that 
have to be made, only to hear the 
same reply, “Nothing to-day,” would 
make almost any girl hesitate a long 
while before starting out on a stage 
career, if she really understood the 
discouragements that she must meet, 


ui 


My own experience in getting my 
engagement in “Salvation Nell” may 
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be something of a criterion. Before I 
succeeded in getting my interview 
with Mrs. Fiske, I went twenty-six 
times to the business office, to ask for 
the favor. Needless to say, I regard 
perseverance as a most important 
factor in the mental make-up of the 
girl who intends to become an act- 
ress. Good executive ability is also a 
most valuable qualification. She 
should, too, have good intuition, 
nerve, and above all, splendid physic- 
al health. 

I would never advise a girl to go 
on the stage. The life is too hard, and 
though the salaries are high for those 
who get to the top, there are few, 
comparatively, who really succeed. 
And when a girl goes on the stage 
she must put aside much that is hap- 
piest in the domestic side of a wom- 
an’s life. 
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The only reason that I became an 
actress was that I wanted something 
to occupy my mind. At the end of our 
five years abroad, my mother died, 
and I needed something to fill my 
life. For three years, I studied medi- 
cine in San Francisco, but the shock 
of the dissecting room was too much 
for me and about one minute before 
I was to give the first demonstration 
of my practical ability as an anato- 
mist, I decided to give up the idea of 
being a “hen-medic.” 

Then I thought of the stage. None 
of my family even had anything to 
do with the theatre, and some of 
them were much incensed to think 
that I should want to become an act- 
ress, but I decided that I could do the 
work, and so started out after it. The 
extended experience that I had had in 
meeting all kinds of people all over 
the world, it seemed to me, was a 
broad education that I could apply 
on the stage as well as anywhere 
else. Any woman who has had a broad 
experience in the world is better 
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equipped for the business of portray- 
ing characters, than one who simply | 
confines herself to learning what 
somebody else teaches her. 
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I don’t think much of the idea, so 
popular with some managers, of 
picking out a certain type of woman 
to play a certain type of character 
part. My experience in playing the 
réle of a disreputable woman in “Sal- 
vation Nell,” proved that. Mrs. Fiske 
used to say that I looked like a Bos- 
ton school teacher, and she couldn’t 
understand how I could play the part 
so well, Of course, in preparing for 
the character, I went through the 
slums and saw women of that type 
and made a composite woman out of 
Myrtle Odell. I think every actress 
should be versatile enough to be able 
to play many rdles of an entirely dif- 
ferent character, and of course it is 
impossible to have a natural resem- 
blance to all of them. 
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Education of every kind, I think, 
helps a woman who is ambitious for 
a stage career. For instance, when I 
played the part of Mile Thomé, the 
French Governess, with John Drew 
in “His House in Order,” I had to be 
able to speak French and to play a 
Chopin nocturne on the piano. Of 
course if I hadn’t learned how to do 
those things before I went on the 
stage, I could never have got the part, 
for at that time, I had not had much 
experience as an actress. In fact this 
is only my fifth season. But I attrib- 
ute much of my rapid success to the 
fact that I knew human nature and 
that my broad experience with the 
world and with people made it easy 
for me to understand the characters 
that live in plays. And if one knows 
how a character would act off the 








PS stage, one also knows how that per- 
son would act if in a play. My first 
engagement was in a stock company 
in Springfield, and there I had sixteen 
weeks’ schooling that was of immense 
help to me in the beginning. I think 
a stock company is the best place for 
any girl to start, who wants to be- 
come an actress. 
o 
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Ea Of course after all of our study and 
‘Fy séihard work is accomplished, it is hard 

- to know just how we rank in the 
world of art, for there is such a broad 
difference in opinions as to just what 
constitutes an artist. I was especially 
impressed with this by the small son 
of my washerwoman, with whom I 
had a conversation the other day. He 
has been coming for my clothes for 
bE | the last two years and delivering 
4 them periodically, so that with this 

7 regular frequenting of my apart- 
. ment, and the iftimate conversation 
' it involves, he feels that he knows me 
; sufficiently well to warrant him in 
speaking his mind freely. 
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“Was you in a show before you 
played in ‘Seven Days?’” said he. 

' “Yes,” I answered, “I was with 
Mrs. Fiske.” 

“Does a woman have shows?” 

“Yes, sometimes.” 

“Huh! I didn’t know it! I thought} 
Charlie Frohman was the only one 
who had shows.” 

“No,” I enlightened him, “Mrs, 
Fiske has her own company.” 

“Who is she?” 

“She is a great artist. Probably the 
greatest artist we have.” 

“Huh!” protested the small boy. “I 
don’t believe she is. I seen a man the 
other day in a vodavill show that 
stood on his head and hung on a rope 
by one toe and drew a picture with 
the other toe! I guess he’s a bigger 
artist’n her!” 
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IN THE present article Mr. Loud writes of Owen Davis, who has more plays to his 
credit than any other dramatist identified with the theatre in America. Yet it may be 
you have never seen one of his plays, for the ‘“‘school” he represents is passing away, 


routed by the moving picture man. 


HO IS America’s most prolific 

playwright at the present time? 

Some one asks this question of 
every dramatic reviewer in the country 
at least once a week, and an effort is 
made to answer, but that is not so easy 
because there are several authors who 
work at a break-neck pace and hide 
the result of much of their labor under 
mames other than their own. For ex- 


ample, there is the industrious Theodore 
Kremer, who is a perpetual favorite at 
the popular-price houses, and who is 
said to have made the declaration several 
years ago to a group of men in New 
York that one of his plays was at that 
moment a Broadway success, credited 
to another author because his name had 
so long been associated with popular 
melodrama that managers were afraid 
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to use it in connection with what is 
usually considered the more polite form 
of entertainment. This gave rise to the 
report that Kremer had declared him- 
self to be the author of “The Woman 
in The Case,” the melodrama by Clyde 
Fitch then in the height of its popularity 
with Blanche Walsh as its star. Those 
who jumped at this conclusion natural- 
ly did so because of the thrilling third 
act in which a woman feigns intoxica- 
tion to force a confession from another 
woman whose brain is reeling from 
champagne. True, it was melodramatic, 
but it was Fitchian to the minutest de- 
tails, and its author. flatly denied that 
Mr. Kremer had anything to do with 
the authorship of the piece. But even 
when that is granted, it does not dispose 
of Kremer’s declaration—which, how- 
ever, exposes a somewhat common prac- 
tice among the modern playwrights. 


Fecund Melodramatists 


EVEN granting that Mr. Kremer has 
frequently signed other names to his 
work, it is doubtful if the number of 
his titles comes anywhere near the num- 
ber credited to Mr. Owen Davis, also 
a favorite writer of popular melodrama. 
At last count Davis laid claim to 112 
original dramas. Hal Reid beats this 
record with 117 titles, and only the other 
day he told me, as Kremer has told 
others, that during the present season, 
two of his dramas have been successful 
on the road, under the management of 
a prominent New York manager whom 
he named, signed by the names of 
others. Both Davis and Reid are far 
behind the record established by the late 
Dion Boucicault, who is credited with 
about 400 original works and who usu- 
ally wrote at the rate of about 12 
plays a year. Reid and Davis write 
about five plays a year, sometimes 
more, sometimes less, according to their 
inspiration and the demand for their 
work. Reid, moreover, writes with 


amazing facility and there’s no means of 
estimating just what he could do, if he. 
cared to force himself to work to the 
limit. 

He usually keeps three or four works 
in course of preparation at one time, 
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just now being engaged upon three 
melodramas of entirely different nature, 
although not a stroke of the pen has yet 
been placed on paper for one of them. 
This is in accordance with his method of 
composition, which may be of value to 
aspirants in the field in which he has 
made himself pre-eminent. Often it is 
the title of the piece that suggests the 
story, several of his successes having 
been dashed off hurriedly to get the 
greatest value from a current phrase, or 
a matter of news that is agitating the 
public mind, 


“Remember the Maine” 


ONE DAY he landed in Chicago, 
shortly after the explosion that wrecked 
the battleship Maine in Havana harbor. 
Going up the street he met boys carry- 
ing armfuls of red, white and blue flags 
bearing the words “Remember The 
Maine.” Entering an office where show 
bills are printed, he discharged his er- 
rand and incidentally commented upon 
the phrase that had caught on so well. 
“Why the boys are selling those flags 
for a cent each and handing them out 
as fast as they can collect the money,” he 
said. “What a title that would make 
for a play, if it was on the boards now 
before the interest has died out.” Lin- 
coln J. Carter heard the remark, and 
having done much of this hurry work 
himself, and quickly realizing the value 
of Reid’s suggestion, he asked how long 
it would take to write a piece to the title. 
Reid replied that he could do it in a 
week and perhaps in less time. “Go 
ahead, write it, and I'll produce it,” 
said Carter. Reid went back to his hotel, 
sat down to a table and wrote at fever 
heat. Inside of four days he had de- 
livered the manuscript to “Remember 
the Maine.” It was immediately put 
in rehearsal and the records show that it 
played tq $64,000 in 23 weeks. 

This was not Reid’s record for quick 
work, however, because much more de- 
pended upon celerity in the case of the 
composition of the “Gypsies of Georgia.” 
Stair & Havlin had forty weeks’ book- 
ing for a show which proved impossible 
and there was a chance to put another 
drama into its place instantly. Reid 
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had nothing, but he volunteered to have 
something ready as quickly as a few 
business details could be adjusted and 
the call sent out for rehearsals. Again 
he went to his room at the hotel, having 
left orders for meals to be served regu- 
larly at his desk, and inside of 52 hours, 
he had completed the four-act drama, 
which so pleased his managers that they 
gave him $1,000 as a bonus for his labor 
in addition to the usual royalties. 

In similar fashion many of his most 
popular works have been executed, but 
he prefers not to work under such storm 
and stress. He jealously. guards his title 
to being the most prolific writer for the 
American stage at the present time, 
however, and when he hears that one of 
his confréres has signed contracts for 
two or three new pieces, he hastily gets 
into communication with his associates 
and contracts for five or six new pieces 
to be delivered within a given time, 
knowing better.than anyone else, that 
this agreement will cause him to bestir 
himself from rural pleasures and guide 
his hand in composition. 

Hal Reid’s name first became firmly 
established after the phenomenal suc- 
cess of “Human Hearts,” which has 
been played by four companies in 
America for sixteen years and is quite 
as profitable to-day as during its first 
run. In fact, a project is now on foot 
for a big revival of the piece with a star 
cast in New York next spring, although 
much over a million dollars has already 
been paid by the American public to see 
it. 


A Reporter Turned Playwright 


REID is a native Kentuckian. He 
went to school three years and then 
crossed over the border into Ohio and 
became messenger boy for Judge Joseph 
Cox at Cincinnati. He is first cousin to 
Whitelaw Reid, but the first member of 
his own family to take to writing. He 
drifted into a newspaper office at Cin- 
cinnati, became a reporter and spent 
ten years in editorial work, finally add- 
ing to his weekly stipend by acting as 
super in the various companies that 
visited that city. In this way he picked 
up some knowledge of the stage and 


wrote “La Belle Marie” when he was 
twenty-three years old. This piece was 
produced and the $780 profit made the 
first week, encouraged him to throw up 
his newspaper job and to devote his 
time to playwriting. Other dramas 
achieved a somewhat indifferent success 
until he wrote “Human Hearts,” and 
ventured into New York with 1t, seek- 
ing a producer. But Broadway was not 
waiting for him and he spent three 
months reading the piece where he could 
get attention, but his efforts were re- 
warded by constant rejection. The criti- 
cism was that people who saw melo- 
dramas wanted to laugh and to be 
thrilled, but that they did not care to 
weep, and “Human Hearts” was a veri- 
table wringer, guaranteed to force tears 
from eyes that had not wept for years. 

One day Tom Harms laid a wager 
with the young author—that he would 
produce the piece if it could bring tears 
to his eyes; otherwise he would turn it 
down. Reid read his manuscript up to 
the close of the scene in the court-room, 
and knowing that if he had not already 
won his victim by this time, further 
endeavor was futile, he turned and 
caught Harms wiping his eyes with a 
handkerchief. The piece was put on at 
the People’s ‘Theatre in the Bowery 
under the title of “Logan’s Luck,” but a 
line was added on the bills, ““The Great 
Play of Human Hearts,” which suggest- 
ed a quick change to the title by which 
it has been known since the first week. 


$800 For $54,000 Play 


THUS established, Reid worked in- 
dustriously and there came from his pen 
a veritable stream of such popular suc- 
cesses as “Night Before Christmas,” 
“On the Suwanee River,” “The Ped- 
dler,” “The Shoemaker,” and “At 
Cripple Creek”—to mention only a few. 
The last named was one of the few 
pieces in which Reid had little faith, so 
he sold it outright for what he could 
get. Armed with the manuscript, he en- 
tered a producer’s office, read his play 
and asked for a bid. “What will you 
take?” asked the other. “I want to buy 
a fine diamond ring I just saw down the 
street,” replied Reid. “Supposing you 












take $200 and the regular 5 per cent 
royalties,” bargained the producer. 
“Two hundred dollars wont buy that 
diamond,” sneered Reid. “Give you 
$800 cash if you'll sign away all your 
rights.” “Give it to me,” said the author, 
and “At Cripple Creek,” which has 
cleared $54,000 for its management, 
was passed along to other hands. 

Reid says that authors should be satis- 
fied with 5 per cent royalties in popular- 
ptice houses. Even at this rate, he has 
drawn as high as $3,820 royalties in 
one week, whem he had 16 plays on tour 
at the same time. This year he has only 
sevefi—which number is below his aver- 
age, but he expects to increase the num- 
ber to ten or twelve before spring. The 
moving-picture business has cut into the 
receipts at the houses where melodrama 
has been played, but Reid believes that 
this is merely a temporary embarrass- 
ment, comparable to the roller-skating 
craze of a few years ago. He admits that 
the film business with its various rami- 
fications is here to stay, but he declares 
that the majority of the people will soon 
return to their first love, the melodrama, 
where they may not only see, but hear 
the words of the characters, while they 
are enacting the scenes from life that 
please them. Upon that subject of what 
people: go to the theatre to see, Reid is 
perhaps without a peer in the American 
field. A leading manufacturer of films 
engaged him last summer to sit in the 
office and become censor on the sce- 
narios submitted and to suggest ways 
and means of getting closer to the 
hearts of the patrons of film shows. 


Mother Interest 


“BUT it’s all a simple matter,” he ve- 
lated to. me not long ago, “Every man 
should know just what people want to 
see in the playhouse, and every man 
would know if he would recall a fa- 
miliar formula—which, however, many 
of the play-makers seem to: have over- 
looked. The drama for grown-ups 
should be merely an evolution and para- 
phrase of the stories we heard at moth- 
er’s knee. My grandmother and my 
mother sat beside the evening lamp and 
told' me the stories when I was a little 
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boy that I have since utilized in 117 
successful melodramas. 

“Mother—my mother and your moth- 
er—had a better knowledge of dramatic 
technique than the men and women who 
have made it a study all their lives. 
They knew that at the end of the story - 
to say—‘and the little children died’ 
would be fatal to our enjoyment. They 
said—‘and the little children were happy 
ever afterwards’ and we looked up 
eagerly and asked for another story. 
There’s the secret, the ‘mother’ interest. 
T have always had a mother or the ma- 
ternal sentiment in every play I ever 
wrote. The plays in which it was most 
apparent and best exposed have been the 
plays that brought the most money. 
‘Human Hearts’ for example is all built 
on mother love. 


Return to Religious Drama 


“I HAVE just signed a contract to 
write a play around the title ‘Rock of. 
Ages,’ prompted, no doubt, by the mana- 
gerial belief that as things dramatic 
move in a cycle, we are returning to the 
religious drama. They believed that any 
play bearing this title, must of necessity 
be a religious play. It will be, but not the 
kind of religion that the managers an- 
ticipate. It will be upon the subject of 
every man’s religion, which has its cen- 
tral pivot in the thought of mother. 
They told me I couldn’t write a dramai 
around the famous Thaw case that 
would adhere to my rules of playwriting, 
so I gave them ‘A Millionaire’s Re- 
venge,’ to cater to the box-office demand 
of the moment, and at the same time to 
teach a moral. They had us arrested at 
Buffalo, but the presiding judge attend- 
ed a performance and dismissed the case 
against us. Even that sordid story had 
been told as mother might have told it, 
as a warning to her sons and daughters. 

“This is my ‘rule for playwriting.’ At 
one time I guarded the secret, but it’s 
no use now. Everyone is at liberty to 
try his hand at it, for we need more 
plays than all of us can write, even if 
we all work at top-speed—which most 
of the so-called old-timers do: not care 
to do any more, because we have reaped 
our reward for labor.” 
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A SHORT STORY OF AN ACTOR’S REFORM 


RS. DEMPSEY smoothed the di- 
minutive white coverlet, trimmed 
with blue baby ribbon, and care- 

fully readjusted the diminutive white 
pillow—also trimmed with blue baby 
ribbon—at its head. For the benefit of 
the uninitiated who may not guess the 
object that reposed under the coverlet 
and on the pillow by this description, it 
may be stated that a very small, very fat, 
very pink baby was rolled up in a ball, 
with its pink toes twisted into a sem- 
blance of a Chinese puzzle, and one 
pink fist burrowing into its mouth and 
the other pink fist industriously en- 
deavoring to force its way into a pink- 
and-white ear. 


From her survey of the baby, Mrs. 
Dempsey glanced again toward the door, 
with her tired eyes half closing as she 
listened; and this time she heard the 
sound for which she had waited. It was 
the fitful, grating noise made by a fum- 
bling, unsteady hand searching for a 
key-hole. She drew her breath in sharply 
and the weariness in her eyes deepened. 
Dempsey had broken his pledge again. 

Mrs. Dempsey hesitated a moment, 
and then tiptoed softly from the room 
and down the stairs. James Alfred 
Dempsey—so it was blazoned forth 
in the gaudily printed programs of 
the Star Theatre Stock Company—was 
nothing if not versatile, even in the man- 
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ner of locating a fugitive key-hole at 
two a. m. And it must be confessed that 
his clearness of vision, or lack of it, 
depended materially on the quantity and 
quality of the entertainment extended to 


| him and by him at the club. Mrs, Demp- 


sey could tell with almost unerring ac- 
curacy the number of high-balls James 
Alfred had mastered, or which had mas- 
tered him, by his performance with the 
latch-key. At the foot of the stairs, she 
hesitated and then drew back, waiting. 

Once in the stress of the tension, she 
made an impatient movement as though 
to fling open the door, and have it done. 
But she bit her lip and fought back the 
impulse. The fumbling key of the man 
outside, with each grating scratch, 
rasped against her nerves like a file. The 
woman huddled against the bannisters 
and though it was not cold, drew her 
gown closer about her limbs. 

And then suddenly Dempsey’s efforts 
were rewarded. As he stumbled into the 
black vault of the hall and beheld the ap- 
parition of his wife’s white-robed figure, 
he was stricken silent by emotions too 
complex and profound for his somewhat 
confused vocabulary to express in words. 

Mrs. Dempsey stepped quickly for- 
ward and pressed one hand command- 
ingly on his shoulder and the other com- 
mandingly on his lips. 

“Not a word!” she hissed. “Not a 
syllable! Do you hear me?” 

Dempsey heard, and nodded with 
what grace he could command in the 
embarrassing position. 

Mrs. Dempsey withdrew a pace to 
the side, releasing him from her em- 
brace, as she searched for and found the 
electric button. The next moment, the 
hall was flooded with a subdued yellow 
light. Mrs. Dempsey darted a quick, 
searching glance up the stairs, listened 
a moment with her hand to her ear and 
her braids switching into James Alfred’s 
staring face, and then apparently satis- 
fied, moved slowly and cautiously to- 
ward the half-opened dining-room at the 
right. 

She turned once. “Why don’t you fol- 
low me, you, you—?” 

Dempsey did not wait for her to find 
the missing link to complete her sen- 
tence. He put one foot gingerly forward, 
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and then the other, swayed an instant 
as though about to carom into Mrs. 
Dempsey’s pet vase, recovered himself 
barely in time as Mrs. Dempsey’s eyes 
flashed the scorn her lips did not dare 
express, and ended by staggering un- 
certainly after her. Mrs. Dempsey wait- 
ed until he lurched across the threshold 
of the dining-room. Then she closed the 
door and opened her mouth, 

“Have you forgotten the fact that 
you. are a father, James Alfred Demp- 
sey ?” 

Dempsey stared at her as though find- 
ing it difficult to grasp her question and 
still more difficult to answer it. He 
scented an unpleasant interview. 

“Don’t you think we can postpone this 
discussion until morning, mah dear?” he 
suggested cautiously. “You need your 
sleep. I must insist—” 

Mrs. Dempsey held up her hand so 
abruptly that James Alfred winced. 

“Answer my question, sir!” 

“Mah dear woman, you draw tears 
to my eyes. How can I forget that I am 
a father, that our first born—” 

“Do you realize that our first born has 
been keeping her fond mother awake all 
night,” Mrs. Dempsey broke in, “And 
that after having reduced her to tem- 
porary quiet at one-thirty a. m. with 
soothing syrups, lullabies, milk bottles, 
catnip tea, half a dozen spoons, and your 
gold watch, you come blundering into 
the house with a tread like an elephant? 
Do you realize that fact, James Alfred 
Dempsey ?” : 

“Mah dear, you surprise and shock 
me! The little lady must have been mak- 
ing as much of a night of it, as her 
dad!” He glanced about him suspi- 
ciously. “Is that why we are holding our 
interview in the dining-room instead of 
upstairs?” 

Instead of replying, Mrs. Dempsey 

sat down very suddenly in the nearest 
chair and burst into tears. Dempsey 
stared at her as though fearful of a trap 
if he ventured too near. 
- “Jim, can’t you see that you are 
breaking my heart and ruining your own 
career—if I have no weight with you? 
Isn’t last year’s experience any warm- 
ing? You might have been starring in 
‘The Yankee Madcap’ now, if, if—” 
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Dempsey remained glumly silent. He 
picked up a glass and toyed with it un- 
steadily. His wife glanced at him. 

“And you will lose out in ‘Stock’ for 
the same reason. No company wants a 
leading man who is a slave to liquor!” 

“Has old Morrison been saying any- 
thing ?” growled Dempsey sullenly. 

“No, but he is bound to sooner or 
later, and when he does—” 

Dempsey laughed contemptuously. 

His wife desperately swerved her 
tactics. ‘Has that little bit of humanity 
upstairs no appeal for you? When Hya- 
cinth Hildegarde came, you promised 
that you would—change. Have you for- 
gotten?” 

Dempsey suddenly realized that his 
wife in tears was a very different person 
from hiis wife in anger. Even in his 
muddled senses, he saw that a very 
young and pretty woman in distress was 
before him. 

But he was not in a mood to appre- 
ciate either the effect or the cause. His 
lips and hands tightened and the sullen, 
dogged glint in his eyes deepened. Un- 
der the stimulus of his anger, his voice 
regained something of its clearness. 

“We are not on the stage now, my 
dear! Can’t we finish this discussion— 
lecture, if you will—without these hys- 
terics ?” 

The sneer stung Mrs. Dempsey into 
swifter steadiness than a torrent of ap- 
peals. She raised her flushed face ab- 
ruptly, dashed the tears from her eyes, 
and leveled a glance of disdain at her 
husband. 

“You are losing every spark of man- 
hood, Jim!” 

“Oh, I am, am I?” sneered Dempsey, 
veering to a belligerent mood. “I suppose 
if it wasn’t for my little envelope every 
Saturday night, you’d take the precious 
child and go back to mamma!” 

Mrs. Dempsey sprang to her feet. 
“You're a brute! Do you realize that 
you have led me a dog’s life for the last 
year—at a time when any man, with 
ordinary respect for his wife, even if 
he didn’t have any love, would try to 
behave himself? Do you realize, or do 
you care what you have made me suffer, 
and now what you are trying to make 
our child suffer ?” 
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“It’s a pity you didn’t marry that law- 
yer chap, Rogers, with his W. C. T. U. 
ideas!” Dempsey’s sneer deepened. ‘He 
wanted you bad enough!” 

The climax came abruptly. Mrs. 
Dempsey’s face whitened, and then a 
dull red glow flamed into her cheeks, as 
though she had received a physical blow. 
“After those words, either you leave this 
roof or I will!” Her voice was curiously, 
almost ominously quiet. “Which shall 
it be?” 

“Quite melodramatic!” taunted 
Dempsey. “Upon my word, Nellie, 
the Sewing Machine Girl, couldn't 
have done it better. Why not try vaude- 
ville with me, my dear?” He fumbled 
for a cigarette. “We could make a high- 
tension sketch or something of that 
sort go fine!” 

Mrs. Dempsey stamped her slippered 
foot. “Can’t you see that you are tortur- 
ing me?” 

Dempsey struck a match, “Is it that 
bad? Very well, adored one, the villain 
departs! Shall we wish him a warmer 
or a colder reception where he next tar- 
ries? By the way, remember that roses 
are his favorite flowers—red_ roses, 
blood-red roses!” 

He turned slowly and walked to the 
door. 

Mrs. Dempsey stood gripping the 
edge of the table, watching. At the 
threshold, he glanced back. “You are 
turning the villain adrift in the cold, 
cold world. Will you not wish him luck? 
You wont? Poor villain!’ He drew his 
breath sharply, crushed his hat onto 
his head, and strode down the darkened 
hall. 

The woman behind stood listening 
to his retreating footsteps, still motion- 
less. Surely he was not going—could 
not be going! They had quarreled like 
this before, and had forgiven and for- 
gotten. 

Suddenly the shrill wail of a baby 
echoed fitfully from above. Mrs. Demp- 
sey’s restraint was shattered on the in- 
stant, beyond hope of repair. She darted 
forward wildly. 

“Jim!” she cried. “Jim!” 

The clang of the street door answered 
her. Dempsey had disappeared into the 
night. = 
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Smothering a curse, for it was near- 
ing noon and it lacked hardly three min- 
utes of press time for the first edition of 
The Mountville Courier, Tad Sprague 
waded through the litter of scissored 
newspapers, blue-penciled copy, and 
cigaret stubs of the city editor’s office, 
and seized the receiver of the tinkling 
telephone. At the first words over the 
wire, however, his expression changed, 
and his irritation vanished in a long, 
dubious whistle. Jerking his thumb to- 
ward a batch of late “copy,” he relin- 
quished his desk to his assistant and 
closed the door of the booth. 

“Will you please repeat that late 
statement, Mrs. Dempsey?” he asked 
gravely. 

There was a momentary hesitation at 
the other end of the wire. “Jim has dis- 
appeared, Mr. Sprague—gone, evapor- 
ated !” 

“Had he been drinking again?” 
queried Sprague shrewdly. Dempsey 
and he had maintained a more or less 
erratic friendship dating from their col- 
lege days and quickened since the 
former had taken the position of “lead- 
ing man” of the Star Stock Company. 
The young actor’s overshadowing fault 
had often formed the subject of torrents 
of unavailing reproach in the crisp, ex- 
pressive adjectives of the newspaper- 
man. 

Mrs. Dempsey answered his question 
wearily. 

“T am afraid so. We had a little tilt 
when he came home this morning—the 
old reason, you know—and, and—” 

“Um-m,” said Sprague understand- 
ingly. “Have you tried the theatre for 
him ?” 

“T have telephoned three times. The 
manager is wild.” 

Sprague snapped open his watch. 

“T’ll take a run over to the house, 
Mrs, Dempsey, at lunch time. I don’t 
mean to hint that—” 

“Oh that isn’t necessary! By the way, 
I baked a fresh batch of your favorite 
cookies yesterday!” 

“Me for the cookies!” said Sprague 
laughing, but the laugh had gone when 
he opened the door of the booth and 
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stepped out into the office. No one 
realized better than he, the mill-stone 
that was dragging Dempsey into the 
mire, and the talents which it was 
threatening to smother. In a man of 
Dempsey’s reckless moods he was un- 
comfortably aware that almost any se- 


‘quel was possible to his sullen plunge 


into the night. 

But the newspaper man veiled his ap- 
prehension when he saw the wan face of 
Mrs. Dempsey, and glimpsed something 
of the strain under which she was suf- 
fering. Sprague stepped lightly across 
to the swinging basket from the depths 
of which Hyacinth Hildegarde was star- 
ing gravely at the ceiling, and came toa 
pause with a glance of awe and admira- 
tion. Mrs. Dempsey also came to a pause 
with a glance of awe and admiration. 
Sprague reached gently over to the di- 
minutive white pillow and ventured to 
press a finger against one of the tiny 
wisps of yellow hair straggling over its 
surface. Mrs. Dempsey called it golden. 
But then she was a mother and inclined 
to the poetical. The young lady in the 
cradle stirred restlessly and transferred 
the pink and white fist in her left ear to 
her right ear. 

“Mrs. Perkins was over to see the 
baby this morning,” whispered Mrs. 
Dempsey as she smoothed the rumpled 
coverlet cautiously. “Do you know, Mr. 
Sprague, that she has shockingly bad 
taste? She asked me where we got the 
name of Hyacinth—said it reminded her 
of a florist’s catalogue.” 

“What did you say?” asked Sprague 
curiously. 

“T told her it was our favorite flower, 
and that if we had other children we ex- 
pected to give them the names of other 
flowers—that is, if we could find any 
that were suitable. And she said that the 
most suitable she could think of was 
Daffodil! What did she mean by that?” 

“Probably her idea of humor,” said 
Sprague sympathetically. 

“Do you remember, Mr. Sprague, that 
this is Hyacinth’s birthday ?” 

“Birthday ?” 

“She is just two months old to-day. 
If she progresses at this rate, can you 
imagine what she will be when she is 
two years old?” 
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Sprague pondered. “Isn’t it about 
time she was beginning to talk?” 

“Mr. Sprague—talk ! At two months! 
Are you trying to joke about my child?” 

Instead of answering, Sprague stood 
staring at the carpet in a deep silence. 
Then he walked slowly to the window 
and back, with his face knit in a predc- 


cupied frown. Mrs. Dempsey watched - 


him in growing amazement. Sprague 
came to a halt abruptly. 

“Mrs. Dempsey,” he said solemnly, 
“IT am going to endow Hyacinth Hilde- 
garde with the gift of speech!” 

“Thaddeus Sprague, are you crazy?” 
ejaculated Mrs. Dempsey, stepping 
swiftly to Hyacinth’s side in an attitude 
of defense. 

“I’m not crazy, and I’m not going to 
perform a surgical operation,” said 
Sprague reassuringly. “So don’t worry. 
But I’m going to make the baby speak— 
and Hyacinth and you will save Demp- 
sey yet.” 

Mrs. Dempsey collapsed weakly into 
a chair. “I don’t know in the least what 
you are talking about.” 

“That isn’t necessary,” said Sprague 
confidently. “Leave it all to me.” 

“But I have already tried everything 
possible to cure Jim,” said Mrs. Demp- 
sey helplessly, “except institutions. It 
isn’t one of those places, is it?” 

“No, it’s strictly an at-home treat- 
ment.” 

“Not something that you drop in the 
coffee ?” 

Sprague shuddered. “No, it’s ex- 
ternal treatment!” 

Mrs. Dempsey’s eyes opened still an- 
other fraction of an inch and she rose 
from her chair in her agitation. “And 
you pretend to be a friend of Jim’s! 
Mr. Sprague, I am ashamed of you. A 
pretty friend you are!” 

“Why, Mrs. Dempsey, what have I 
done now ?” 

“So you would have me use external 
treatment, eh? Apply the rolling pin or 
the poker, I presume? You brute! And 
you have the temerity to sit there and 
laugh about it! I wish Jim could see you 
now. Friendship certainly does blind 
one !” 

Sprague leaned forward suddenly and 
spoke a dozen swift, tense sentences into 
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Mrs. Dempsey’s ears. Their effect was 
magical. Mrs. Dempsey returned ab- 
ruptly to her chair, and for a long mo- 
ment sat with her eyes fastened on the 
flushed face before her. 

“Absurd! Ridiculous ! Why that is the 
worst nonsense I ever heard a supposed- 
ly sane man utter. So that is how you 
would make Hyacinth talk! No one but 
a newspaper reporter would have the 
nerve even to suggest it!’ And then in 
her next breath and next sentence, Mrs. 
Dempsey said sharply, with the con- 
sistency of her sex—‘“‘Are you quite 
sure it can be done?” 

Sprague grinned. “Sure? I eliminated 
every doubt before I broached the sub- 
ject. Am I sure? Can you suggest a 
flaw ?” 

Mrs. Dempsey shook her head. “But 
it’s so—so unusual—” 

“That’s just it! That is why it is going 
to succeed. You could never break Jim 
Dempsey of the drink habit in a century 
by ordinary methods. You have got to 
do something vigorous, something un- 
expected !” 

“And supposing I consent, when do 
you intend to try this er—experiment? 
We don’t even know where Jim is. He 
may be dead. He was desperate enough 
to do almost anything!” 

Sprague’s eyes glistened. “If I find 
Jim, what do you say? Is it a bargain?” 
And then he deftly put his final argu- 
ment—‘“For Hyacinth’s sake!” _ 

Mrs. Dempsey’s hand uncertainly 
clasped the palm outstretched to her, 
and Sprague rose briskly to his feet. He 
had been a newspaper reporter long 
enough to know that too much talk has 
killed many good projects and many 
good men. At the door, Mrs. Dempsey’s 
doubts returned. 

“T am really beginning to be sorry 
that I promised you. I never heard of 
such a thing before. Why, it’s uncanny !” 

“It may be uncanny,” Sprague ad- 
mitted, “but it certainly is artistic! And 
Jim will appreciate that quality at its 
full value!” 


As a matter of prosaic fact, Dempsey 
was not dead. He had not jumped from 
the bridge at midnight nor taken gas 1m 
the dull, gray dawn of the morning 




















after nor even entered an all-night drug 
store for carbolic acid. At that moment, 
he was huddled comfortably in the little 
back room of an unpretentious café, 
with one finger pushing vigorously and 
stubbornly the ivory call-button in the 
wall and visions of a certain brand of 
Canadian whiskey, of which he was par- 
ticularly fond, hovering tantalizingly be- 
fore him. Occasionally he laughed reck- 
lessly. 

When the waiter came, he ordered 
two glasses and curtly pushed one across 
the polished oak toward the staring at- 
tendant. 

“Do you drink?” 

“Not while I’m on duty, sir!” 

“Well, turn the clock ahead. You’re 
not on duty now. I want you to drink 
a toast with me!” 

The waiter glanced at Dempsey’s 
flushed features and cautiously poured 
out a quarter of a glass of amber fluid 
from the long necked bottle. 

Dempsey raised his arm with a solemn 
gesture. “To the health of Hyacinth, the 
daintiest flower in the garden of love!” 

He lowered his emptied glass ab- 
ruptly. As the waiter darted a backward 
glance at him from the door, he sat star- 
ing into the tumbler as though in the 
dregs of the liquid he saw strange pic- 
tures. 

It was late that night when Dempsey 
finished his round of the leading Mount- 
ville cafés. In fact, at just what particu- 
lar hour or point he did finish he was 
never able to determine. 

A dark figure at his shoulder sudden- 
ly melted into the darkness with a sigh 
of heart-felt relief. Sprague had seen 
the prodigal home. All was in readiness 
for the second chapter of his midnight 
experiment. 

The first definite thought that seemed 
to find its way into Dempsey’s whirling 
brain was the realization that the quiet 
neighborhood about him, into whose re- 
spectable confines he had somehow 
found his way, was vaguely familiar. He 
came to a grave-faced pause, and took 
a slow and careful inventory of his sur- 
roundings. The vagueness was begin- 
ning to wear away. There was no man- 
ner of doubt about it now. He had by 
some strange freak of fortune, or mis- 
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fortune, reached Claverly Place—and 
Number Thirteen Claverly Place was 
the abode which bore the Dempsey door- - 
plate. Dempsey rubbed his eyes, and his 
mystification increased. Not only was he 
in his own neighorhood, but he was 
actually at the foot of his own door- 
steps. The two silver figures of the num-. 
ber blinked down at him from the panels 
above, but it was not these alone that 
clinched the fact. The red door-curtains 
he could not mistake even if he had met 
them. in the heart of Siam. They had 
come as a present from Mrs, Dempsey’s 
mother, and therefore were sacred in 
spite of Dempsey’s frantic pleadings and 
somber threats. No, Dempsey could not 
mistake those door-curtains. There was 
not another pair like them possible, for 
the very good reason that there was not 
another person like Mrs, Dempsey’s 
mother possible. Dempsey lowered his 
hand from his aching head, and raised 
his foot carefully to the first step. He 
was bathed in a dripping perspiration 
long before the operation of obtaining 
an entrance was concluded, But the 
effort, wearisome and irksome as it was, 
partially cleared the cob-webs, that were 
clouding his brain. 

Dempsey paused again in the hall to 
reconnoiter. The house could not have 
been darker nor more silent had it been 
a tomb. In his overwrought condition, 
there lurked a suggestion of uncanniness 
in the velvety darkness before him. A 
dismal feeling, as of strange, impending 
calamity, began to settle over him. He 
moved forward unsteadily to the bottom 
of the stairs. As he peered into the silent 
blackness above him, a sudden tempta- 
tion swept over him to call to his wife. 
He fought it back even as her name was 
trembling on his lips. For the first time 
since the period of his stealthy, noctur- 
nal entrances had begun, he began the 
ascent of the stairs without removing 
his shoes, He was conscious that he was 
making a great deal of noise, and that 
it was awakening very little response. 
He began to wish for Mrs. Dempsey’s 
white-robed appearance in spite of the 
grilling which would follow. But there 
was no step in the corridor above—no 
voice of greeting even when he fumbled 
his way to his wife’s door. He pushed 
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it open softly and stood blinking in a 
dazed, uncertain fashion on the thresh- 
old as he saw that the room was flooded 
with a bright, yellow light. The three 
electric bulbs were going full-tilt, and 
by their radiance he made two startling 
discoveries. The first -was that Mrs. 
Dempsey was not in the room, The 
second was that her bed had not been 
occupied. 

The situation was so unexpected that 
Dempsey staggered back against the 
wall and groped weakly for support like 
a man in a trance. Slowly and labori- 
ously he recovered the mastery of him~- 
self and forced his glance again around 
the brilliantly lighted room. He had not 
been deceived. His wife was not there. 
Dempsey stepped back into the hall, 
and peered into the gloom beyond with 
a vague idea of exploring the remainder 
of the house. At that moment a sound 
met his ear which. brought him around 
as sharply as though he were set on a 
pivot, with every nerve on edge, and a 
slowly dawning expression of fear in 
his eyes. It was the shrill, high-pitched 
voice of a baby, but it was not the un- 
intelligible cry to which he had been ac- 
customed in his two months acquaint- 
ance with Hyacinth Hildegarde. In its 
thin, wavering tones, it was forming a 
distinctly understood sentence. 

“Hello there, dad! Just getting in?” 

Dempsey bounded back into the room 
and glared toward the blue and white 
crib. Its pink and white occupant was 
raised on a tiny elbow, surveying him 
with a stare of grave interrogatory. It 
was strange that in his search for his 
wife, he had forgotten all about the ex- 
istence of the baby. 

Dempsey came to a pause in the mid- 
dle of the room. Of course, the sentence 
he had just heard had been pure 
imagination! Of course! Whoever 
heard of a two-months-old infant talk- 
ing in this fashion? Dempsey seized a 
substantial portion of his cheek between 
his thumb and forefinger, and stood 
pinching himself dubiously and staring 
at the crib and its remarkable occupant. 

“T say, dad, you don’t seem particu- 
larly glad to see me!” 

For a moment the room and its con- 
tents whirled about Dempsey in fantastic 
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confusion. If he had retained the power 
of movement, he would have fled from 
the spot with a shriek. But he was root- 
ed to the floor like a man in a night- 
mare, with his eyes glued to the tiny bit 
of humanity chuckling at him from the 
side of the crib. A wild suspicion flashed 
across Dempsey’s mind, dnd he groaned. 
Was this a new form of delirium tre- 
mens? Was he another victim of the 
weird hallucinations of rum? 

“It is not seemly, dad, for a child to 
lecture its parent, but it strikes me that 
you have been drinking again!” 

Dempsey stretched his hand cautious- 
ly toward the foot-board of his wife’s 
bed. 

“Is—is this a nightmare?” he stam- 
mered thickly. 

“I assure you, father, that it is begin- 
ning to be—to mother and me!” piped 
the thin voice from the crib severely. 

Dempsey closed his eyes. Ye Gods! 
If this was a specimen of the “D. T’s,” 
he certainly was having the real, un- 
adulterated article served up to him! 

“T should think you would shut your 
eyes, father. I should think you would 
be ashamed to look either mother or me 
in the face! Sit down. I want to have a 
serious conversation with you!” 

“Serious conversation !” echoed Demp- 
sey wildly. ““Are you my baby, Hyacinth 
Hildegarde, or a—demon come to mock 
me? 

“A demon? That is nice and polite of 
you, dad! I suppose that’s an effect of 
the whiskey. I don’t look for affection 
in your present condition but I would 
have you understand, sir, that I’m your 
own flesh and blood, and you are insult- 
ing your own child!” 

Dempsey took a half a dozen abrupt 
strides across to the edge of the crib, 
and stood staring down at the grave face 
on the pillow. He had a desperate hope 
that the whole scene would fade when he 
forced himself to a close, concentrated 
view. But it only needed a glance, even 
in the whirling condition of his brain, 
to convince him that it was real, dis- 
agreeably, tantalizingly, mockingly real. 
He lowered his hand cautiously. A loud, 
indignant cry greeted him as his fingers 
gripped a section of pink and white flesh 
above the coverlet. 
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“That’s right, father! Take advantage 


of your superior strength and my help- . 


less position to murder me!” 

There was a vicious quality in the in- 
fantile tones which made Dempsey 
groan. 

“Where is your mother?” he gasped. 

The baby shook her head gloomily., 
“She has threatened to commit suicide. 
Perhaps she has done it! I feel decidedly 
in that mood, myself!” 

Dempsey’s face turned a_ ghastly 
white. “I am not surprised that you are 
unnerved!” continued the thin voice 
shrewdly. 

Dempsey stood gazing stupidly in its 
direction as though he were beyond 
comprehension. He aroused himself with 
an effort. A wild doubt of his own iden- 
tity was even beginning to mock him. 

“How long have I been gone?” he 
asked suddenly, with a tantalizing 
remembrance of the spirit-brewed 
schnapps that had sent Rip Van Winkle 
into a twenty years’ sleep. Surely the 
legend of the Catskills was no more 
grotesque than the reality he was facing. 

The next words from the crib shat- 
tered even this fantastic theory. “How 
long have you been gone, father? A 
matter of twenty-four hours, I should 
say. Why?” 

Dempscy lurched across the room and 
back. A dull, confused roaring was 
sounding in his ears, and a strange mist 
clouded his eyes. So this devilish evo- 
lution—revolution—of Hyacinth had 
taken place in a single day! Dempsey 
staggered to the crib. His brain was 
bursting with the problem. 

“Tell me the truth! In the name of 
Heaven, tell me the truth!” 

A tiny hand thrust aside the blankets 
and caught his shaking fingers. “It is 
not permitted that your question be 
answered—now.The spell of this night 
cannot be explained for a period of one 
year, and you forfeit your right to the 
truth then, if a drop of liquor crosses 
your lips in the meantime!’ Hyacinth 
fixed her big, solemn eyes on the staring 
face above her. And then an abrupt 
change swept across her features, a pair 
of diminutive arms were tossed upward, 
and a wild wail, suggesting colic and an 
over-due milk bottle, rent the air. 
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“Hyacinth!” Dempsey gasped. “Hya- 
cinth !” 

There was no answer. The power of 
speech had left the squirming occupant 
of the crib as abruptly as it had come. 

Dempsey staggered backward, and 
then with a low, despairing moan, fell 
to the floor like a log. 


When James Alfred Dempsey slowly 
and painfully opened his eyes again, he 
was lying in his own bed, under a white 
mountain of ice-packed bandages, and 
he was vaguely conscious that a yellow 
sunbeam was playing over the coverlet. 

Mrs. Dempsey was engaged in the 
double occupation of rocking a blue and 
white cradle with her left hand and re- 
adjusting the ice bandages with her 
right hand. 

“Feel better, Jim?” she queried cheer- 
fully. 

Dempsey’s eyes fell on the cradle and 
he struggled to his elbow. 

“Oh, Hyacinth is all right!” said Mrs. 
Dempsey reassuringly. 

“All right!” repeated Dempsey. “All 
right! Do you call a two-months-old 
infant that talks like a college graduate 
all right ?” 

Mrs. Dempsey suddenly reached over 
to a tall glass of green, evil-smelling 
liquid. “Here, Jim, take this! You have 
been seeing things, I’m afraid. Were 
there any pink mice with blue tails? I 
saw some myself under your bed not 
long ago, not an hour ago and I set a 
trap and some cheese for them. Now go 
to sleep like a good boy!” 

Dempsey glanced at the green liquid, 
and desperately seized his nose. “Will 
this keep me from, from seeing— 
things ?” ; 

“It is warranted to drown the whole 
‘high-ball menagerie’—even the pink 
mice and the lavender snakes. Isn’t it 
nice?” ; 

Dempsey gulped it down, but just the 
same, he lay for an hour with his eyes 
riveted on the blue and white crib. 


This is not a temperance story. If it 
has suggested that flavor, it has been 
quite accidental. Nevertheless, it is a 
matter of authentic record that from 
that day, James Alfred Dempsey has 
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cherished an emphatic and persistent 
distrust of the tall glass with the foam 
and the cherry, that has never been 
overcome. The extent of his indulgence 
has been confined to a glass of country 
cider, made within a block of Broadway, 
and then he has been observed to ex- 
amine its amber depths suspiciously. 

This attitude was not even changed on 
a certain seventeenth day of September 
of the year, nineteen hundred and nine. 

At four o’clock in ‘the afternoon of 
this date, Sprague of The Courier 
dropped hesitatingly into the Dempsey 
domicile. There was a strangely mingled 
glance of sheepishness and determina- 
tion in his face. 

“Do you know this is an anniversary, 
Jim?” he began boldly. “Surely you 
haven’t forgotten what occurred a year 
ago to-night ?” 

Dempsey sprang suddenly from his 
chair and seized Sprague’s shoulders. 
The newspaper man nodded at the ques- 
tion trembling on the other’s lips. 

“Yes, old man. I was at the bottom of 
it. You see, I had to do something des- 
perate to save you from the rocks. You 
would have been wrecked hopelessly if 
I hadn’t!” 

“But how, how—did you manage it?” 
gasped Dempsey. 

“It was really very simple. I don’t 
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suppose you happen to remember that 
Princess Charlotta was here in vaude- 
ville at that time, do you?” 

“Not Charlotta, the midget?” cried 
Dempsey, a great, white light suddenly 
breaking in upon him. 

“Princess Charlotta, if you please!” 


_ corrected Sprague. ‘The tiniest living 


creature on the globe, the wonder of the 
century! Only eighteen inches in height, 
gentlemen, and yet she is twenty-one 
years of age, and a perfectly formed 
woman! Step up lively now! Only ten 
cents, one dime to see the marvel of 
the age!” 

Dempsey walked over to the window 
and stood staring down into the street. 
“And you substituted Charlotta for Hy- 
acinth ?” 

“Artistic, wasn’t 
Sprague complacently. 

“Too devilish artistic!” growled 
Dempsey. He turned abruptly toward a 
certain blue and white crib in the corner 
—not the one which figured first in this 
narrative, for that of course had long 
since been consigned to the attic as too 
small! Dempsey reached into the crib 
and caught up its chuckling, pink and 
white occupant. 

“Just the same,” he cried enthusiastic- 
ally, “this baby of Dempsey’s is the most 
wonderful_in creation after all!” 
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MISS GARDEN is the most famous of all the modern Grand Opera stars. Her present 
high position among the world’s great actress-singers is the result of hard work and her 
American will. What she has to say of the girl who goes abroad to study will be 
eagerly read by the thousands of young women who hope some day to succeed in the art 


as Miss Garden has succeeded, 


HE girl who is ready is the girl 


who will arrive—always! The 

wise virgins still are those who 
have their lamps trimmed and ready; 
and nowhere is this more applicable 
than to the ambitious girl who wishes 
to succeed in that most fickle field of 
all—grand opera. 

The girl who wishes to “arrive” in 
opera will know opera. She will have 
at her tongue’s and her throat’s and 
her fingers’ end—opera! She will 


saturate herself with opera! Not one 
nor two nor three operas, but with 
score after score! The standard op- 
eras will be hers. She will keep her 
finger on the pulse of the public—she 
will watch and discover which of the 
currently popular operas are having 
the greatest vogue. She will study 
and study, and make each réle her 
own. She will follow, but she need 


not imitate, The girl who does this. 


will. have superior opportunities for 
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success. She will be among the chosen 
who “make good,” and the odds are 
that she will eventually have a fortu- 
nate début. 

For the girl who goes forth to con- 
quer the lions which must be met on 
the road to the heights of grand 
opera, must remember and take to 
heart the tactics of that famous gen- 
eral who became always needed be- 
cause he was always on hand when 
he was needed. “Necessary” and “in- 
dispensable” after all are synony- 
mous. 


THE PROPER TRAINING FOR 
GRAND OPERA 


IF I had a little sister, or a dear 
friend, or a protegée whom I intended 
to train for the Grand Opera stage-I 
would make her virtually a prisoner 
to her work-for four years, I would 
say, “Go abroad, study, work, work, 
work! Be in bondage to your art for 
four years and then—well, then, per- 
haps we will be able to talk about busi- 
ness !” 

I do not mean by this that I would 
put a ball and chain on my Made- 
moiselle, but I would make her work. 
The importance of work needs to be 
impressed on American girls more 
than upon the girls of any other na- 
tion. American girls are accustomed 
to so much freedom, we are petted 
and coaxed, we Americans, so much 
in our early girlhood, that we forget 
somehow the allotted travail that 
must precede the birth of anything 
worth while. 

And though I dislike to appear un- 
patriotic, a girl who wishes to become 
a great singer must go abroad to 
study. She must get the art-saturated 
atmosphere of Europe, live in close 
contact with art—the old, old, all- 
enduring art that America will not 
have in this century nor in the next, 
- for our artistic awakening here is 
only just begun. 
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“MUSTS” AND “DON’TS” 


MY GIRL who went abroad to 
study would find many “don’ts” and 
many “musts” on her calendar. First 
of all I should insist that she take 
care of her health. She would find 
that to do this she must keep both a 
healthy mind and a healthy body. 
Health and brains are what count 
nowadays for a woman’s success. In 
grand opera the mere voice—wonder- 
ful organ though it be—has been rele- 
gated to second place, just as on the 
acting stage, mere beauty has had to 
give way to personal magnetism, in- 
telligence and individuality. Indeed 
the great cry everywhere to-day is 
for individuality! Eye and ear both 
must get the appeal. Advancing civi- 
lization demands perfection every- 
where. The old Greek idea is coming 
back. My girl who went abroad to 
learn to be a singer, would find her- 
self permitted no abuse of any kind. 


‘She must keep out of the cafés, this 


girl of mine! She must learn the 
languages and habituate herself to 
the foreign point of view. She must 
learn what a girl may do abroad. 
Above all, she must dress simply. 
The simple, student, tailored cos- 
tumes are what a girl who goes 
abroad to study should wear. Noth- 
ing looks worse than to see a young 
woman appearing in the opera house 
clad in tawdry finery. The best prod- 
uct of the village dressmaker goes 
sadly askew at a Paris rehearsal for 
grand opera! 

Sleep, sleep, plenty of sleep, is an- 
other requisite for this girl. Person- 
ally I have my nine hours of sleep 
every night. And if I am not singing, 
I take a good part of this before mid- 
night. I do my heaviest work, all my 
studying, in the morning. 1 have 
proven this rule. It is most excellent. 

Carriages must be an abomination 
in the sight of the girl who studies in 
Paris. The subway and omnibuses 




















must be her mode of transportation. 
And let her work and exercise all the 
time. I am repeating the admonition 
“Work” a great many times. But that 
is what it all amounts to—work, 
work, work! 


CORDS VOCAL VS. CHORDS 
CARDIAC 


NO SMALL bottles, no flirtations, 
no men! Let the girl who goes abroad 
to study remember this. She cannot 
have these and success. A large per- 
centage of girls fail because instead 
of learning about their cords vocal 
from their teachers, they are spend- 
ing their time in getting the chords 
cardiac educated. 

One pit that Dante forgot to men- 
tion, was the stratum reserved for 
the humbugging vocal teachers in 
France, Italy and Germany, who take 
all a-girl’s money and give her noth- 
ing, positively nothing. The girl who 
goes abroad to study may have to 
try a dozen different teachers before 
she can find one who fits her voice. 
I had Trabedello. But I didn’t get 
him after one trial—it took several 
teachers, tried and cast aside before 
I found the one I needed. 

The girl who goes abroad to study 
must not be captured by her teacher 
if he is a man. A great and wonder- 
ful personage he may seem, to the 
little girl from the States, and he may 
hold out a very enchanting vista of a 
future—but he has said those things 
before, little girl, and.not to you! He 
will say them again and not to you. 

Above all, be ruled by your head 
and not your heart. Leave your heart 
at home. Use your brains and not 
your emotions. 

Don’t have too much money. Three 
hundred dollars a month will give a 
girl preparing for the grand opera 
stage everything she needs and should 
have. 

Don’t sing for your friends, and 
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above all make your début among 
strangers, This is best always. 

Avoid flattery as you would small- 
pox. Friends’ flattery is the canker 
that has eaten out the heart of many 
a promising career, 


THE SINGER AND HER FAMILY 


DON’T sing in salons. If you once 
start singing in salons, resign your- 
self into being a pink-tea singer and 
let it all go at that. The neat, con- 
ventional, tidy-voiced salon singer 
can never hope for the scope and 
sweep of the pulsing rhythms of 
grand opera. 

The family—your very own family 
at that—is the very worst enemy an 
artist can have. This is true not only 
of the grand opera singer but of the 
successful in every branch of art. The 
man or woman of great talents is 
born apart. The family must under- 
stand that this is Nature’s inexorable 
law. Your family will love you sacri- 
ficingly, will give you devotion and 
faith, but comprehension you must 
not expect, if you are of those who 
can create such a magnetic, intelli- 
gent, individual, pulsing thing that 
the world is forced to pause and won- 
der and listen. 

Once when I sang in Paris in ~ 
“Traviata,” my sister Agnes met me 
when I came off the stage with ‘big 
tears rolling down her face. 

“Mary, dear,” she sobbed, “you are 
such a stranger to me when you are 
on the stage.” 

I think that was the first time I had 
ever got.the family’s viewpoint, as 
devoted and as closely united as we 
are—all of my family. I think this is 
because we have such a good father 
and such a good mother. 

But I digress. The modern French 
opera is the coming opera. This de- 
mands acting ability as well as vocal 
gifts. Debussy’s “Pelleas et Meli- 
sande” and Charpentier’s “Louise” are 
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excellent examples of what this new 
school means. The old, florid Italian 
style, the “Il Trovatores,” have had 
their day. If English Grand Opera 
encroaches into the field, this will be 
seen the more markedly. American 
girls can succeed in grand opera. An 
American girl can succeed in any- 
thing. But if she would succeed in 
grand opera, she must go to Europe 
to acquire her crown. And she must 
want to earn her crown. It must be 
art first and heart affairs afterwards. 
She must make her life a thing apart 
from love until she acquires what she 
seeks. 


THE GOSPEL OF WORK 


EVEN when a singer has acquired 
her high place she will find that she 
must work hard to maintain it. The 
head that wears a singer’s crown, 
rests as uneasily as any royal top- 
knot. Work is the keynote always. 
The great artist cannot live a life of 
indulgence and license. There are 
many lonely hours. These must be 
met and fought and conquered. The 
_ panacea is that salvation of all things 
and for all people—work! Let the 
girl who wants to sing, the girl who 


would pour out her soul in tragedies 
before the footlights, consider what 
this success must cost her. There are 
few Schumann-Heinks, but a stupen- 
dous cradle-roll listed among great 
artists. The girl who starts out upon 
the path of a singer must decide 
which plaudits are the sweetest, the 
rush and windy roar of thousands of 
hands who have paid so much for a 
seat to hear and to see her—or the 
tiny patter of baby fingers. I am not 
growing sentimental. This is mere 
practical sense. Art is a relentless 
master, It goads you always onward. 
This the American girl who goes 
abroad to study and the foreign girl 
who “goes in” for serious musical 
work in grand opera realizes. And the 
sooner she does the better. The great- 
est joy of life is the joy of work cre- 
ative. Whether it be the physical or 
the intellectual, each must choose for 
herself, but the choice must be made 
and adhered too. For there comes the 
parting of the ways. 
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By Georce S.Woon. 


LITTLE does am average audience realize the vast amount of detail that goes into the 


staging of a play. Mr. 
clear in this article. 


TAGED with a remarkable degree 
of homely simplicity in this age 
of extravagant and imposing de- 
tail,” was a line employed by a reviewer 
of one of last season’s New York pro- 
ductions, Had the line caught the mo- 
mentary interest of the layman, it would 
probably have conveyed the impression 
of limited, unimportant stage equip- 
ment, and offered the suggestion of a 
relief from the gorgeous, kaleidoscopic, 
spectacular pictures presented by the 
modern musical comedy, extravaganza 
and costume play. 
“Simplicity”—according to common 
interpretation of the term—is scarcely 
the word to employ m describing the 
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ood, who has long been identified with the theatre, makes it 


most modestly staged production of to- 
day. Even the most irregular theatre- 
goers of the past decade have observed 
with some degree of interest the enor- 
mous detail of productions such as 
“America” at the Auditorium in Chi- 
cago during the World’s Fair year— 
probably the most gorgeous and won- 
derfully staged spectacle ever produced 
inside the walls of a theatre; the rich 
and beautiful equipment of the Hen- 
derson extravaganzas; the wonderful 
perspective and fine scenic effects of 
“Ben Hur ;” the realism pictorially and 
mechanically provided in any number 
of modern productions. One illustra- 
tion will suffice ; and office records alone 
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will show the time, money, ingenuity 
and research employed in preparing the 
equipment of a play like “The Prince 
of India,” produced by Klaw and Er- 
langer at the Colonial Theatre in Chi- 
cago three years ago. 


“The Prince of India” 


WHEN is was decided to stage this 
wonderfully picturesque and impressive 
story of the East by General Lew Wal- 
lace, detail of equipment was immedi- 
ately undertaken. And such a task it 
was! The ornate setting of this chap- 
ter in the religious history of the world 
meant undaunted courage, inexhaustible 
resources and unrestricted labor. Mu- 
seums, libraries, private and public col- 
lections, curio shops, royal palaces and 
obscure attics were searched and drawn 
upon; plans were outlined, re-arranged 
and changed again and again; color 
schemes were experimented with, fab- 
rics were tested, mechanical devices of 
almost innumerable sorts and kinds 
were assembled; original articles were 
secured wherever practicable, casts and 
photographs for directing the work of 
reproduction in many instances; cos- 
tumes, armor, draperies, furniture, trap- 
pings, banners, tents, battlements, ar- 
chitectural lines, panoramic glimpses, 
sailing vessels and gondolas, flashing 
oriental colors, vast expanses of scen- 
ery, scores and hundreds of “details” — 
all these were blended into a visible rep- 
lica of the original in accurate pro- 
duction or reproduction, until the senses 
were fairly overwhelmed. 

Scene after scene in this play required 
veritable carloads of equipment, and one 
of the mysteries among the knowing 
ones of the theatre is: how was it all 
handled, set, removed, and re-arranged 
_ with no intermission or wait longer than 
eight minutes. But that is another story, 
involving the direction of the move- 
ments of more than one hundred men 
and women who did not appear even for 
a moment before the public gaze, the 
scientific precision of every action, 
movement and manipulation, the exact- 
ness of each of the thousands of posi- 
tions, fittings and angles, the compli- 
cated yet practically operated effects of 
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battle, storms at sea and on land, and 
so-on through a great realm of detail 
almost beyond belief. 


“Such a Little Queen” 


Thus may be indicated the immense 
amount of labor and precision, and 
numbers and elaborateness of detail in- 
volved in the performance of “The 
Prince of India.” Let us turn to a 
“simple detail” production, choosing for 
illustration Channing Pollock’s “Such 
a Little Queen,” that dainty little ro- 
mantic drama, which Henry B. Harris 
chose as the first stellar vehicle for Elsie 
Ferguson. Whatever may have been the 
public’s whim and material inclination, 
there are many theatre-goers who cher- 
ish a fond memory of this delightful 
bit of international love-making and 
bright humor. 

But let us get back to “simplicity of 
detail,’"—for “Such a Little Queen” is 
the subject of the original comment at 
the opening of this article. Possibly the 
comment was true in a comparative 
sense, and will serve as a fair illustra- 
tion of the opposite end of the scale 
in weighing modern stage productions. 
The little four-act comedy, with its un- 
pretentious scenes, was housed in a 
portable equipment embracing a number 
of pieces of scenery, thirty-two pieces 
of baggage and twenty-eight crates of 
“props” and electrical apparatus, re- 
quiring six wagons and one forty-foot 
truck to transfer from train to stage 
door. At the latter point, the equipment 
was placed in the hands of a force of 
fifteen stage hands and five “clearers,” 
not including the regular house staff of 
sixteen men in flies, at lamps and other 
stations. There were thirty-four sets of 
lines and it required just one hour to 
set the show. 


Properties for a “Simple” Piece 


ACCORDING to the stage carpen- 
ter’s schedule—and the absence of a 
single item meant a stir beside which a 
Kansas cyclone would seem a mild zeph- 
yr —there should be ready for Act 1: 
fourteen pieces, one ceiling, two doors, 
and two windows; Act. 2: seventeen 























pieces, one drop, one ceiling, three doors, 
two windows, and three chandeliers; 
Act. 3: twelve pieces, one ceiling, two 
windows, and one door; Act. 4: ten 
pieces, four borders and side tabs, one 
net drop, eight parallels and grass plot, 
one cyclorama, six pairs of steps and 
one set house. Altogether there were 
about one thousand small pieces, in- 
cluding 68 one and one-half inch 
bolts, 56 wire pins and 34 pieces of 
facing—also an organ which the com- 
bined strength of four men could not 
tip. 

The pride of the manager of a metro- 
politan department store would receive 
a jolt on glancing over the stock of the 
property man of this “simple” produc- 
tion. To enumerate; for Act. 1, one 
full set of dishes, complete set of 
kitchen utensils, practicable cook stove 
with gas connection, ice box, cupboard, 
sink puttied and bolted for practical use, 
practicable dumb waiter, candies, crown, 
sceptre, trunk with clothes, suit-case; 
Act. 2: enormous desk, letters, bills, 
files, copying press, office chairs, pic- 
tures, practicable water tank, sample 
cans, telephone book, fruit-cake, rail- 
ings, complete telephone switch-board 
and connections, book case, office 
calendar, desk pad, letter pad, ink stand, 
pen and holder; in Act. 3: a mantel 
what-not, set of parlor furniture, pic- 
tures, rugs, waste basket, letters, water 
pitcher and glass, sewing basket, scis- 
sors, two bundles of flowers, table, table 
cover, two mantel covers, one story 
book, candy, small gold table, pen and 
ink, cablegram, four dollars and twenty 
cents in real money; Act. 4: wicker set, 
one rug, one canvas floor covering, rose 
bushes, grass mats for entire stage, ci- 
gars, cigar case, matches, match-safes, 
ash-trays, one quart wine, two silver 
trays, five champagne glasses, four mu- 
sic stands, one large palm, two pictures, 
curtains, pole and rings. 


Distracting Details 


THAT no detail shall be overlooked, 
the electrician was responsible for the 
connection and operation of the fol- 
lowing: Act. 1, practicable cookstove, 
one gas meter, nine strip lights, one 
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chandelier, one door bell; Act. 2: one 
telephone switch-board, four practicable 
telephones, seven strips, one desk light, 
two chandeliers ; Act. 3: one chandelier, 
one fire-log, one door-bell, five strips ; 
Act. 4: four strips and two spot-lights. 

Whatever happened, “Bimbi” was not 
to be overlooked or neglected. A sense 
of responsibility and devotion to duty 
always seemed to inspire this delightful 
little feathered member of the com- 
pany. For the canary and the prime 
minister were the only souvenirs of her 
court life the young fugitive queen had 
brought from her native land. On the 
train, at the theatre, during and between 
performances, “Bimbi” was the center 
of attraction and source of unending 
enjoyment, chirping cheerily, mindful 
of cues, ready for sleep at the right 
time, and never bothered about “next 
stand,” or that all-important event, 
“salary day.” The writer has no claim 
on “Bimbi,” but knows one domicile 
where there will always be a comforta- 
ble corner for this dear little member of 
the profession. 


A Rush Order for Equipment 


FREQUENTLY an important pro- 
portion of the stage equipment is bor- 
rowed or rented for the engagement, 
but the more particular producers are 
inclined to depend as little as possible 
on such temporary and changing ar- 
rangements. When “Madame Sherry” 
was originally produced, Bloomington, 
Iil., was the scene of the initial perform- 
ance. The shifting of details incident to 
a new production had left many things 
to the last moment. The writer re- 
ceived instructions to secure some white 
wicker chairs for the yacht cabin scene, 
and some throw rugs for the studio 
scene for the metropolitan production 
at the Colonial Theatre, Chicago. In- 
quiry revealed the fact that there was 
nowhere in Chicago, in store, warehouse 
or factory, a set of wicker furniture 
finished in white, as conditions would 
not warrant carrying such furniture, 
easily marred and tarnished, in stock. 
Hence a rush order for a quick-dry, 
white painted set was put in, with con- 
siderable uneasiness over the prospects 
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of damaging some elegant and expensive 
gowns and new dress suits with fresh 
paint. 

By good fortune all went well. To 
obtain the desired effect in the studio 
scene, a good imitation silk rug could 
be used to advantage in draping the 
staircase. But the time was limited, and 
the head of one of the big State Street 
stores, and a personal friend of Pro- 
ducer George W. Lederer, learned of 
the situation, and he came to the rescue 
with three genuine silk rugs represent- 
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ing an aggregate value of $1,500. These 
were loaned on my personal guarantee, 
and I didn’t sleep for three days, until 
they were replaced by regularly pur- 
chased imitation rugs that answered 
every purpose. It has often been found 
that the smallest detail proves the most 
troublesome and expensive—like choos- 
ing a Christmas present for the baby— 
yet this makes little. difference in the 
exactions of the conscientious and care- 
ful producer of the stage entertainment 
of to-day. 



























































THE ROAD TO DIPSOMANIA 


“WHY,” asked a plain citizen of an advance agent, “do you call the small but 
lovely villages of the great middle west ‘Tanks?’ ” 

“Because,” said the agent, who had just finished twenty weeks of one-night 
stands, “it’s in them that we take to drink.” 


A TEMPERED EXTRAVAGANCE, 


THE late Tom Keene was a good story teller. “For ten years,’ so went one 
of his tales, “I bought all of my theatrical costumes from one dealer, and as during 
much of that time I was playing many new parts in the old California theatre 
stock company of San Francisco, my trade was a matter of considerable impor- 
tance. When I was about to leave the slope and go East I went to make a final 
order and bid my costumer good-by. ‘I’m very sorry you’re going,’ he said. ‘Here, 
Jake !’—calling to a clerk—‘run out and get Mr. Keene a good quarter-of-a-dollar 
cigar.’ Jake started, my costumer whispering behind his hand: ‘Two for a quarter, 
Jake, two for a quarter.’” 


























BY CMAC LEAN SAVAGE 


A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


HE Man buttoned his fur-lined coat 

about him and held on tightly to his 

hat, for there was a strong wind 
blowing across the Capitol Grounds. He 
turned east at the corner and continued 
on down the broad, hilly street. He 
picked his steps carefully, for the pave- 
ment was glassed with a thin sheet of 
ice. Suddenly the ground beneath him 
glowed and sparkled brightly—and he 
unconsciously lifted his head to discover 
the cause of the brilliance. Gazing in 
a direct line, about forty feet in front 
of him, he saw twenty-eight newly 
painted white letters, each one studded 
with numerous brightly shining electric 
lights, inclosed in an illumined square. 
The sign read thus to the passer by: 


Howe.t HINeEs 


* IN 
THE CASTAWAY KING 


At sight of it The Man uttered a 
strange guttural sound—an animal-like 
noise it was—a blending of a snarl of 
hatred and: disgust and a whine of 
misery. 

“Damnable, damnable,” he muttered. 
“A hell on earth!” 

He turned into a dingy alley-way and 
walked a short distance to a small door, 
There was a single light above it and a 
reflector threw its rays on the once 
white, but now much finger-marked por- 
tal. There was a sign there: 


_ Stage Door : 
No Admittance Except on Business 
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“I wish to heaven it was no business 
of mine,’ said The Man, giving the 
rope knob a vicious tug that pulled the 
door to him. It opened; he stepped in- 
side. 

“Good evening, Mr. Hines.” 

* “Good evening,” snapped The Man— 
and the doorkeeper forgot to hand him 
his mail, so sudden and unexpected was 
the curt salutation. 

Many doors flanked the long, bare 
hall; many sounds—of singing, talking 
and laughing—floated over the open 
transoms. To the first door on his right 
The Man turned. It bore no number as 
did the others; instead, there was 
smeared in thick black paint between 
the panels, a rude design. The hand that 
put it there was the hand of no artist; 
it was clumsy and out of drawing; it 
might have represented anything, yet 
anyone would know what the painter 
had in his mind’s eye when he put it 
there—a five-pointed star. The Man 
looked at it, then he snarled again, and 
as if it were some living thing that of- 
fended him, he struck it a sharp blow 
with his tightly clenched fist. The blow 
opened the door. 

“Good evening, sir.” 

The Man uttered a sigh of relief. 

“Thank Heaven,” he said. “Thank 
Heaven, there is one person in this in- 
fernal city, company and theatre, that 
don’t call me Mr. Hines. But you know 
better than that—eh, Bobby?’ 

“Bobby” Jackson smiled on receiving 
a hard but playful jab in the ribs—he 
was private secretary, valet and theatric- 
al dresser. He replied with an irrele- 
vant: 

“T’ll take your coat, sir.” 

“Bobby” took more than the coat be- 
fore the call-boy’s cry of “Overture” 
rang through the hall. He took particu- 
lar notice of several things. The Man 
undressed as if he were preparing for 
a visit to the Tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion; he broke two sticks of grease- 
paint and a blue lining pencil by a too 
strenuous application to his heavily lined 
face. “Bobby,” however, had seen these 
things before; they came periodically 
about every fortnight, and had so come 
ever since “Bobby” had known him— 
some three years. But the thing that was 
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new was the long, silent stare at his 
reflected face in the electric-lighted mir- 
ror—the drooping corners of the loose 
mouth and the lines of pain in the 
puckered brow. Then, too, there were 
the words mumbled over and over 
again: 

“Damnable, damnable—a hell on 
earth !” ; 

“Bobby” knew there was something 
in the wind. 

“A fine house, Mr. Hines—sold out 
again, I hear.” 

This in the “wings” from the prima 
donna in sugary tones. The Man barely 
answered. He loathed the very sight of 
her—she, too, called him ‘Mr. Hines.” 
D—n “Mr. Hines!” That thought 
en him—no, he didn’t mean that 

ut—! 

“Time to get ready, sir,’ Bobby 
whispered in his ear. 

The droning, shuffling and paper-rat- 
tling noise that came faintly through the 
closed curtain was drowned by the crash 
and boom of the orchestra. The Man 
snarled again and climbed wearily up 
a long ladder into the fly-galleries. There 
he mechanically suffered the wire at- 
tachment to be fastened to the unseen 
harness on his back. Somehow he knew 
the curtain was up; the blended voices 
of the opening chorus reached him from 
the stage below. They seemed like 
dream-voices to him—they grew fainter 
and fainter. He seemed to see his wife 
and the little cozy home—~ 

“All right, Mr. Hines!” 

He jumped—the hot air rushed in his 
ears—he had a momentary view of 
hundreds of pink, upturned faces in a 
sea of black—the chorus screamed—he 
landed on the stage in a well rehearsed 
acrobatic tumble—then he sat up, 
blinking. 

The audience roared with laughter, 
then burst into a storm of applause. 
The Man never acknowledged it; to 
him it was Bedlam. This was nothing 
new to him, this momentary flight 
through space—the famous “comedy 
entrance” of the “celebrated laugh- 
maker, Howell Hines.” “He actually 
falls from a balloon, my dear, on this 
tropical island and—oh, it’s so funny!” 
How many thousand times had he heard 




















that on the streets, in the cars? How 
often had that roar of laughter—the 
applause— 

“See—he moves—he is alive!” 

Thi was the second time he had 
heard that—‘“He is alive.”- What did 
it mean—what was it all about? Oh, 
yes—he remembered now; that was his 
cue to speak. Once more he must play 
the fool, once more he must make that 
black, seething thing out there laugh. 
He changed his voice to “Hines’ famous 
squeak”’—as he had been taught to do— 
and spoke the line: 

“Oh, for a swiss cheese sandwich! 

The audience laughed again. The 
merry little game of “fool the public” 
was on once more! 


“Bobby—take those tights and put 
them in the bottom of the trunk—in the 
bottom, mind you. Somehow the very 
sight of them makes me ill. And—oh 
yes—tell Payne I want to see him, will 
you?” 

Mr. Payne, the gentleman desired, 
occupied the exalted position of “busi- 
ness manager.” After a timid knock on 
that badly decorated “star room” door, 
his side-whiskered self was ushered in 
the presence of “Mr. Hines.” 

“T wont need you any more, Bobby,” 
that gentleman said, “Lock up the trunk 
—you have to-morrow night to pack up. 
I’d like to speak to Mr. Payne in pri- 
vate—Good night.” 

“Good night, sir.” 

“Bobby” put a strong accent on the 
last word and left the dressing-room. 
He left his “star” in apparent good 
humor—not so Mr. Payne. The business 
manager was puzzled—it was unusual 
for him to be sent for after the show. 
“Bobby’s” thought of “Something in 
the wind” had sent a telepathic message 
—It seemed like a “C. Q. D.” 

A long silence. Much slathering of 
cold cream on The Man’s face. At last: 

“T say Payne—you can put up the 
notice to-morrow night.” 

“W-h-h-a-a-t-t-!” 

“The notice—two weeks’ notice ac- 
cording to custom and as per contract. 
This company closes two weeks from 
to-morrow night.” 

Mr. Payne’s experience as a business 
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manager was wide and varied. He had 
known failure; he had held a company 
together for weeks in anticipation of a 
saving holiday matinée and night in a 
“big” town, only to find opposition in 
the form of a blizzard, a hurricane or 
a baseball game. All the ins and outs of 
his game he knew, from “stars” that 
went on “sprees” to jealous prime don- 
ne; but this—this was both new and 
unheard of. Close the company, now! 

“B-b-but I don’t understand, sir,” he 
managed to stammer. “We're doing 
splendidly. The house to-night was sold 
out—our share alone amounted to—” 

“T don’t give a darn if it was a mil- 
lion. You heard what I said, Payne— 
the show closes.” 

“B-b-but consider the booking—think 
of the time of the year!” 

“T know—we’re booked up to June. 
As for the time of the year, I’m only too 
well aware of that. It’s December— 
three weeks from to-day will be Christ- 
mas. I expect to be home on that date— 
that’s all.” 

“B-b-but Mr. Hines!” 

The Man flung the grease-soaked 
Turkish towel to the floor; his eyes ~ 
blazed. 

“Mr. Payne—you will oblige me 
greatly by never again addressing me as 
Hines.” 

“T beg your pardon, Mr.—er—” 

“Come on—Mister what?” 

“Well—you see—I don’t quite 
pe at 

“No, you don’t and you’re supposed 
to be my business manager. Yet I don’t 
blame you—nobody else knows it. By 
Jove—lI’ve almost forgotten it myself! 
Call me Smith or Jones if you like— 
but not Hines, anything but that.” 


Ten minutes later the business mana- 
ger dashed into his hotel and fairly 
dived into the telephone booth. His 
voice, high pitched and shaking, rang 
through the deserted lobby: 

“Hello—hello! I want Long Distance. 
Hello—I want New York—New York 
City—I don’t know—Give me Informa- 
tion there—I’ve got to have it—Hello— 
HELLO !—Yes, New York—I want—” 

A bell-boy closed the door—the gen- 
tleman might become profane. 
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“Bring me some paper and en- 
velopes, boy—and tell the clerk he 
needn't call me in the morning.” 

“Very well, Mr. Hines.” 

The bell-boy sneered at the five cent 
tip—he might have had a quarter if he 
hadn’t mentioned that name. 

“Mr. Hines” went upstairs to his 
room. 

Muffled shrieks and groans still came 
from the telephone booth. 

A clock in the hallway chimed two. 


“Albany—Albany!” yelled the train 

rd. 

A little fat man could hardly wait 
until the train stopped—indeed, he 
jumped off while it was still in motion 
. and bumped into a colored station por- 
ter. He never stopped to excuse him- 
self—he ran straight on through the 
crowded depot. 

“Dat ge’mman sho’ has sumpfin’ on 
his mind!” 

The colored station porter was cor- 
rect—the gentleman had. He squeezed 
through the narrow doorway of a taxi- 
cab and panted: 

“Hotel Van Vyck—quick !” 

The little fat man sat far back in the 
seat and mopped his very bald head— 
though it was December. He arrived at 
the hotel and gave the taxi-driver a two 
dollar bill—then he ran into the lobby, 
forgetting all about his change. 

“I'd like to see Mr. Hines—very im- 
portant.” 

“Name, please.” 

“Conners—James 
please.” 

A moment’s pause—then: 

“Boy—take this gentleman up to 
number forty-nine.” 

Mr. Conners found “Mr. Hines” 
wearing a cheap-looking, dun-colored 
bathrobe and carpet slippers on bare 
feet—also he smoked a corn-cob pipe. 
Aside from this, there was something 
about him entirely different from the 
“Mr. Hines” of the night before—the 
“star” of the “Castaway King.” That 
gentleman’s hair was a bright red—the 
present person appeared to be totally 
bald. On closer inspection the head 
would have looked like that of a con- 
vict—close-cropped and shaved to the 


Conners—hurry 
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scalp. He glanced up at Mr. Conners 
and nodded, then he continued to peruse 
a letter he had written the night before. 
He gazed long at five words, reached for 
pen and ink and underscored them once 
more—this was the third time. “‘Will be 
home for Christmas” were the words 
in question, 

“Well,” said Conners when he at 
length got his breath, “You see I’m 
here ” 

“I didn’t know I sent for you, Con’,” 
replied the other. A very nonchalant 
tone it was. It enraged Mr. Conners. 

“You betcha life you didn’t—I’m 
here just the same. I come on the night 
train—couldn’t get no sleeper, I was at 
Green’s at two this morning cleaning 
up a pinochle game when Payne calls 
me up from here! First I think he’s 
drunk or crazy—but he explained [I 
gotta come. If he’s playing a joke on 
me, he gets fired and I wont stand none 
from you either—I aint senior member 
of Conners, Levy and Leighton for 
nothing !” 

“As far as I know, Con’,” drawled 
The Man, “you are a very wealthy and 
reputable producer of road shows. Mr. 
Payne was not joking—neither am I— 
I quit two weeks from to-night.” 

Mr. Conner’s larynx bulged in and 
out convulsively. All during the journey 
he had been consoling himself with the 
hope that Payne’s terrible summons was 
a hoax or perhaps he had dreamed it. 
It was true then! 

“What’s the matter—are you out of 
your head. Do you realize we’re clean- 
ing up a couple of thousand a week on 
this—and it’s a bum season, too. Do you 
want to ruin us? You get your two 
hundred a week, don’t you? What do 
you want—more ?” 

“Nope—I want to go home—that’s 
all.” 

Mr. Conners did not like that suave 
tone—it sounded as if The Man meant 
business. He felt as though he were 
sitting before an open window with piles 
of yellow-backs before him, when sud- 
denly a gust of wind came and blew 
them out—scattering them broadcast, 
into other people’s hands. It was 
terrible! 

“Now come on, old man—quit kid- 
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din’—be a good feller—play the season 
out—I-I-I’ll cut out two weeks and 
close in the middle of May—though it’ll 
be a dead loss, Here, have a cigar. It’s 
a forty-center. We'll call it square.” 

“See here, Con’—I’m sick of this— 
I’m giving you two weeks’ notice. That’s 
plenty of time to get another man—I 
wont play it any more.” 

Mr. Conners lost control of his tem- 
per; he raved about the room. 

“Get another man—where? You 
know I couldn’t get another man to 
look the part as well as you. What was 
you before I picked you up—a twenty- 
dollar a week bookkeeper in my office! 
I got the best director in the show busi- 
ness to coach you. I pay your valet and 
give you two hundred a week. If you 
want a raise, spit it out—don’t go about 
it this way. How much—two hundred 


“Three hundred: ?” 
“No, sir.’ 

“LL give you three hundred and 
fifty—and that'll break me—Come on 
—What d’ye say?” 

“No use, Con’—it’s not money I 
want.” 

“Then what is it—what, what, what! 
Give me just one good and sufficient 
reason—then do it!” 

The Man drew from the desk several 
newspapers. Each one bore a marked 
column—a paragraph or two was under- 
lined. 

“Read those, Con’.” 

Mr. Conners read them—he handed 
them back. 

“Sound like devilish good notices to 
me.” 

“They are; but for who, Jim Conners 
—answer me that?” 

“For you—who else?” 

“No sir! they’re not for me—that’s 
my reason. They’re for Howell Hines. 
I am not Howell Hines and you know 
it! 1”? 

“Well, what difference—” 

“Difference—! Do you know what 
personality is? Have you a soul? Listen 
to this notice—then maybe you can see 
it as I do, though I doubt it. ‘This is 
not the first time the “Castaway King” 
has appeared in this city; but one seems 
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never to tire of the sterling mysical 
comedy. Howell Hines again demon- 
strated his peculiar gifts as a comedian 
before an audience that packed the 
theatre from pit to dome. Once again we 
heard that squeaky voice, and saw that 
funny shock of red hair, the same that 
we've enjoyed for so many years.’ So 
it goes on—they’ re all alike. Everywhere 
I go, it’s the same thing. It’s not me 
they’re praising—it’s Howell Hines. I’m 
his ghost—his shadow—while he, poor 
chap, is a hopeless incurable in a sani- 
tarium. I’m a star, yes; but it’s stolen 
lustre I’m shining in, James Con- 
ness! I’m sick of it I tell you—sick of 
it!” 

The Man’s shaved head and ridiculous 
figure were lost,in the intense manner— 
it was his turn to dominate. Conners sat 
there speechless, staring out of sunken 
eyeballs. 

“You offer me money—does that pay 
me for a dead name? Does it pay me 
for eight months absence from my wife? 
And I love her, strange as it may seem 
—when I do see her, I must sneak in 
the back door—Hines didn’t have any 
wife. I’ve got to shave my head like ~ 
a criminal and wear a wig—Hines had 
red hair. I’ve got to spend my summers 
in some out-of-the-way corner of Eu- 
rope—I’ve got to fill my stomach with 
liquor that I loathe at the big clubs— 
why? Because Hines did it! Hines, 
Hines, Hines! What is my name—tell 
me, Conners—what is it?” 

The cold sweat stood out on the pro- 
ducer’s forehead—he gasped —he 
mumbled some words, but they were 
meaningless. 

“No—by Heaven, you don’t know it 
either! Well, I’ll tell you—It’s Potts— 
Ephraim Potts. Put that on your three- 
sheets—blaze that on the theatres—then 
maybe Pll play your part—How about 
it! ??? 

“It wouldn’t work—you know that,” 
said Conners, thoroughly frightened. 
“We tried it with Asher James—but 
the show was a frost. It’s on’y Hines 
they want—the people is used to him in 
this part—Nobody knows he’s in the 
bug-house. Please old man, finish the 
season out! Three-fifty a week—think 
man! I’d put yout name up if I could 
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—I don’t understand why I can’t; but 
it wont work!” 

“T do,” answered The Man, now 
thoroughly calm, “It’s a strange literary 
freak—alliteration they call it. “Casta- 
way King”’—Howell Hines! Two 
sounds of “C,” two of “H.” People see 
it in one town—they carry it on to 
another—it runs in their heads like 
music. That’s been going on for years 
—Howell Hines—‘“Castaway’ King.” 
You are right, Conners, it wouldn’t 


work, But you’ve got to get some one 
else to do it. Twenty dollars a week or 
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ten—I’m going to be Ephraim Potts 
from now on.” 

Mr. Conners raved and threatened 
for half an hour. He spoke of “black- 
lists,” “hounding to the grave,” and 
“ruining his benefactor.” The Man 
smoked his pipe and waited silently un- 
til the stout gentleman left the room. 
When he had gone, The Man drew 
forth the letter. It was signed “your 
loving husband, Ephraim Potts.” He 
read it. Once more he underscored five 
words: 

“Will be home for Christmas.” 


A SUCCESS BASED ON A FAILURE 


THE late James K. Hackett, the greatest of Falstaffs, was originally a 
merchant. He married an actress and induced her to leave the stage. He failed 
in business, his wife resumed acting, and it occurred to him to try his powers in 
that direction. After a few years of indifferent success he made a great hit, and 


fame and fortune were his reward. 


THE MODERN CYRANO 


ROLAND REED was frequently twitted, ofttimes rudely, about his nasal organ— 
which to say the least, was quite a prominent feature of the genial comedian’s 
physiognomy. One winter day a friend accosted him on Broadway with—‘“Hello 
Reed! I met your nose on the other block and it looked awfully cold.” “Can’t 
help it, my boy,” replied Reed without stopping, “I scratched it as far as I could 
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MOST SUCCESSFUL 


‘American stage has disclosed in many years. 
herself with this sparkling piece. 


SUPPOSE “Baby Mine” is the 
most successful play that I have 
yet written or shall ever write— 

at least so far as the box office proves 
anything—for by sheer luck and with- 
out premeditation on my part, the cen- 
tral idea of the farce happens to be one 
that is just as understandable in one 
language as in another and no one 
could possibly be as much astonished 
as I am at the way in which foreign 
markets have applied for the play. In 


by Marcaret Mayo" 


MISS MAYO is the author of ‘‘ Baby Mine,’’ one of the most successful farces the 


In the present article Miss Mayo concerns 


fact contracts have already been 
signed for Germany, England, France, 
Italy, Belgium, Holland, the French 
speaking parts of Switzerland, Rus- 
sia, Spain, Portugal, Austria, Turkey. 
Greece, Monaco and Australia. India 
is included with the British contract. 
So, arrangements have been made 
with about all countries except Japan 
and China, and of the probabilities of 
its appearing there, Mr. Selwyn and I 
have a bet up of a hundred dollars. 
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He thinks the Orientals will want it, 
but I don’t. It was Mr. Selwyn who 
first brought to my notice the univer- 
sal appeal of the story, and when Ger- 
many sent me ten offers, London sev- 
eral more, and France three, he 
walked about the house with a con- 
stant “I told you so” expression. 


to 


Mr. William A. Brady, who pro- 
duces the play in this country, has all 
of the English speaking rights, and 
Mr. Henry W. Savage is producing 
it in Germany in partnership with 
Felix Bloch Erben, the well known 
and successful representative of Ger- 
man authors. 

In licensing the play’s production in 
London, the Censor added the follow- 
ing amusing squib to the license: 

“* * * trusts that Zoie, recently 
brought to bed o’ twins, will be de- 
cently and becomingly dressed for 
such an interesting occasion.” 

I am so greatly pleased with the 
Censor’s note that I shall frame it 
when the license has served its pur- 
pose, and I hope he will not be dis- 
appointed in my heroine or her attire 
when shortly after Christmas she 
makes her London début. The other 
contracts call for a production before 
April. My husband, Mr. Selwyn, and 
I expect to go to Europe this spring 
and will see the performances in Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin. At present 
there are two companies in the United 
States, but before long there will be 
several more playing the piece 
there. 

ch 


The idea for the plot of “Baby 
Mine” was suggested to me by a 
newspaper item. One morning at the 
breakfast table, my mother was read- 
ing the New York Times, when she 
tan across the following paragraph 
and read aloud: 
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ADOPT THE BABIES—DO NOT 
TELL. 


CHICAGO HOSPITAL OFFICER SAYS 
MANY WOMEN PRETEND CHIL 
DREN ARE THEIR OWN. 


(Special to the New York Times.) 

Chicago, Ill., Jan. 28, 1910—There 
are in Chicago to-day, fully 3,000 hus- 
bands fondling infants that are not 
their own, but babies adopted by their 
wives, and the deluded fathers are 
none the wiser. 


This struck me instantly as a good 
idea for a farce, and so I sat down 
that same afternoon and wrote a 
rough draft. It took me three days, 
and a good part of the nights. But I 
was so taken with the humorous pos- 
sibilities of it that I could not rest or 
do anything else until I had proven 
what there was in it. As soon as this 
much of it was finished, I took it to 
Cohan & Harris, thinking they would 
be the managers most likely to care 
for a farce. They thought it very 
funny but were too busy just then to 
do anything with it. So I took it over 
to Mr. Brady, to whom I generally go 
first with my plays. He kept it three 
weeks before he read it. In the mean- 
time, as the spring season was nearly 
over, I was anxious to get some man- 
ager’s attention as soon as possible, 
so I went to Wagenhals and Kemper 
with the idea. They were about to 
take it when Mr. Brady sent for me 
and said that he had read it on the 
train the night before, and that he 
would produce it at once. 

“What French play did you get it 
from?” was the first question he 
asked, and I forgave the slam on my 
character so long as he complimented 
my work, He was so enthusiastic 
about the future of the farce that I 
felt very much assured and I placed 
its fate in his hands, 


& 

Mr. Brady even named the farce. 
First I called it “Borrowed Babies,” 
atid “Rock-a-by Baby” and several 
other things, but none of them suited 
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me, and I am glad that I left the chris- 
tening to him. In fact, I am somewhat 
superstitious in regard to Mr. William 
A. Brady. He seems to bring me luck, 
and I felt sure of success as soon as 
the contract was signed with him. 
Everything that he has managed for 
me has come out well. First, “The 
Marriage of William Ashe,” and then 
“Divorcons,” in which Miss Grace 
George was a great success. At pres- 
ent the farce is getting a good deal of 
free advertising, for there are “Baby 
Mine” dolls, and “Baby Mine” hats. 
The baby elephant at the Hippodrome 
is named “Baby Mine,” and I am told 
there are “Baby Mine” cocktails. In 
fact a good many things are called 
“Baby Mine,” but the thing that in- 
terests me most, of course, are the 
“Baby Mine” dollars. 

I have.often been asked where we 
got the babies we use in the play, for 
everyone seems to think they are ex- 
cellent imitations, and I do too. But we 
had a great time getting them. I don’t 
know how many property men 
brought us samples of make-believe 
babies, but none of them suited. Fi- 
nally I went to one of the maternity 
hospitals in New York and looked at 
all the new babies they had on exhibit 
and there I got a pretty good idea of 
what was wanted. Mr. Edward Sie- 
dal, the theatrical property maker, 
then made some serious. studies 
from life, and finally produced the in- 
fants we use, which are exact copies 
in wax, of a real two-day-old baby. 


a) 


Mr. Brady selected the cast for the 
play—and I attended the rehearsals 
and saw the first performance, which 
took place in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
Then the play was taken to Chicago. 
I like to watch the rehearsals carefully 


to see that the players carry out my 


idea, but sometimes an actor will 
come to me and ask to change a line 
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to fit his own phraseology, and pro- 
vided that this does not interfere with 
the sense that I am trying to convey, I 
am always glad to help him and get a 
natural effect. But if I see that the 
playing of the part as a whole is get- 
ting away from what I intended it to 
be, I correct the player and have the 
meaning brought out the way I want 
it. 

A farce with situations, like “Baby 
Mine,” writes itself, and is not like 
one of characterization or a more se- 
rious play. I have been writing on one 
of that kind for more than a year. I 
don’t know how many times I have 
rewritten it, and it isn’t finished yet. 
But “Baby Mine” was easy. After the 
first rough draft I went over it care- 
fully, and it took about a week. That's 
all there was to it. 


& 


Many complimentary things have 
been said of my technique, since 
“Baby Mine” appeared, and of course 
it is very pleasant to hear. But as a 
matter of fact, I haven’t any tech- 
nique. Neither have I read many plays 
—don’t think it would do me any 
good. The few plays that I have read 
of Moliére, or other masters, have 
only discouraged me. I always think 
—“What is the use of my trying to 
tell the public anything when all these 
men have done it so much better and 
so long before me!” I had never read 
a play before my first work as a dram- 
atist was attempted, and have prob- 
ably never read more than a dozen 
since then, I think that all I learned in 
technique was gained as an actress. 
I was on the stage five years, and in 
that time acquired a knowledge of 
how people were got on and off the 
stage and all that sort of thing. Then, 
too, my ear became trained to dra- 
matic phrasing; that is, I gained a 
consciousness of phraseology as it 
must be used in dramatic writing, and 
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I learned, too, the trick of putting 
words together so as to get the best 
effect. 

That is the only way I can account 
for any technique that I may possess. 
At any rate, it isn’t hereditary, for 
none of my ancestors or family were 
ever connected with the stage. I am 
not, as has so often been stated, the 
daughter of Frank Mayo. 


+ 


It seems to me: that constructive 
ability comes as naturally to a play- 
wright as to any other architect or 
builder. A good dressmaker builds 
dresses in much the same way that 
some of us build plays. She selects 
materials and makes her own designs, 
and is an artist at putting these things 
together so as to make a well balanced 
whole. But she too, uses constructive 
ability. And it’s the same with a 
play, I think; one must have the gift 
not only of getting the situations, but 
of putting them together so that the 
general outline is clear and the trim- 
ming sufficient to relieve the dullness. 

If a dramatist is writing for a par- 
ticular actress, of course the phrase- 
ology depends upon her individual 
characteristics and method. For in- 
stance, Miss Mabel Taliaferro is 
poetic and semtimental, and well- 
rounded, flowing sentences suit her 
best. But in writing for Miss Grace 


George, I should use entirely different 
phraseology, for Miss George is a 
comedienne, and her sentences must 
end in short, rising inflections. But 
as to “Baby Mine,” I didn’t use any 
particular method of phraseology; in 
fact, as I say, that the play wrote it- 


self, 
& 


Several interviewers have asked me 
why I did not respond to the call of 
“Author” at the opening of “Baby 
Mine.” As a matter of fact I don’t 
think anyone called “Author.” If any- 
one did, I didn’t hear it, for Mr. Brady 
and I were both so nervous at the slow 
way the curtain insisted on coming 
down that we were tearing our hair 
in despair at the end of the second 
act. 

Anyway, I think the author who 


thrusts himself and his street clothes 


into the midst of his stage characters 
just as the audience begins to regard 
them as real, is making it very hard for 
his actors and for the remainder of his 
play, and my business instinct, if not 
my vanity, has thus far served to keep 
me out of sight on my first nights. 








A SHORT STORY 


HERE’S a town called Halliday— 
the troopers have called it a num- 
ber of other things as well—in the 

northern section of Nebraska, on a new 
line built from North Platte to Pierre, 
S. D., which is going down in theatrical 
history some of these days. It isn’t 
much of a place at that, but it serves 
to “break the jump” between the two 
towns mentioned, and gives actors a 
chance to work another night. Halliday 





OF THE STAGE 


has a reputation of its own on the the- 
atrical map, and is likely to retain it 
for some time to come. There is a main 
street known as Broadway, and another 
thoroughfare crossing it at right angles, 
going by the select name of Fifth 
Avenue. Where the first four avenues 
are, no one has been able to learn, but 
the townspeople aver that they will 
eventually be there. 

Halliday is a “dry town,” a fact 
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which does not recommend it to the 
average actor. It is also of strictly moral 
character and the jail is more an orna- 
ment than anything else. There are four 
churches, two hotels, one theatre, no 
dance halls (all dances being given in 
the Empire Hotel dining-room ) and 
several banks, besides the usual quota 
of stores and factories for a place of 
this size. There is no other town within 
gun-shot, and no way of getting out 
after the performance, for the only 
trains running north or south leave 
there at about the same time—early in 
the morning. 

Abraham Kearney was the builder 
and also the manager of the Majestic 
Theatre, besides being the manager of 
ene of the banks, and a pillar of one of 
the churches; he had a third interest in 
the Empire Hotel (and saw that dances 
did not conflict with any theatre book- 
ings and vice versa) and also ran a dry- 
goods store. In fact, Mr. Kearney was 
a very busy man. He had advertised the 
theatre when first built, just after the 
road had been put through from North 


Platte to Pierre, and shortly companies 
began to drift in—the fly-by-night and 


“Rep” shows, which have an advance 
man looking up such propositions all 
the time. One after another they came, 
looked it over, met Mr. Kearney, and 
after going through the theatre, wired 
(if they had the price) to the company 
manager and told him not to pass it up. 
In this wise Halliday had had a run of 
very inferior companies, but the inhabi- 
tants, from the fact that they had 
starved for plays for years, accepted 
them all. 

Kearney was a peculiar type to find 
in such a town. He was not a native, 
and none of the natives knew where he 
came from, nor what had been his busi- 
ness before settling there, but they did 
know that he came from the East. He 
kept very much to himself; but as the 
fact was due partly to his enterprise 
that Halliday had grown as it had, and 
that it was on the new line of road, 
they appreciated his industry and kept 
as still about him as they could. In 
course of time the place began to be 
known as a fairly good one for com- 
panies: they could take a “bunch of 


coin” out, but Kearney was arbitrary in 
all things, for he was alone in the busi- 
ness there. 

He would not allow more than three 
companies to play there inside of two 
weeks, if they appeared for one night, 
and no stock or “Rep” company could 
follow another closer than at an interval 
of five nights. He protected every or- 
ganization and himself at the same 
time. He had established two scales of 
prices from which he had never deviated 
in two years (one for “Reps” and the 
other for one-night-stand companies) 
and he wouldn’t have raised them if 
Mme. Bernhardt had come there. This 
was one of his peculiarities. And now, 
at the beginning of the third season— 
and the theatre was in as good condition 
as the day it opened—he announced that 
the prices would be altered according to 
the company which played there; before 
the appointed time he would see and 
appraise the company in some other 
town. All the argument in the world 
couldn’t shake him; if the manager 
didn’t like it, he had the alternative of 
canceling the engagement. 


Weldy Corcoran, manager of “The 
Prisoner of Stuutbryck,” had written 
Kearney during the summer for dates 
and terms for one night; matters had 
been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion, and the time was nearly at hand 
for the performance. Kearney had seen 
the company at Omaha a couple of 
weeks before, and had placed his 

“price” on it ‘accordingly. When Bill- 
ings, the advance-man arrived, he had 
asked the scale, and was told “25, 35, 
50 and 75 cents;” immediately he 
“raised a holler.” 

“Good Lord, man! This company 
can’t play at those prices with your ca- 
pacity! Why, you’ve less than a thou- 
sand, and we wont break even if every 
seat is sold! Do you know what this 
company costs to run? Do you realize 
that Sothern, Hackett and other big 
stars have played this for several sea- 
sons at $2.00 prices, and that it’s now in 
it’s twelfth month in London with 
Maude in the -title rdle? We've got 
to get dollar and a half prices or we 
can’t play,” and he stopped almost 
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breathless, Kearney had been very 
quietly taking him in during this speech, 
as he smoked his long black Havana 
(one of his two vices and extrava- 
gances—card-playing was the other). 
He blinked at the Advance through the 
wreaths of smoke for a minute, and 
then took the company contract from 
his desk, and leaned towards him. 

“Now, Mr.—what is your name 
again, please?” 

“Billings,” returned that worthy. 

“Well, Mr. Billings, I suppose you 
have Mr. Corcoran’s authority to dic- 
tate what the prices shall be for your 
attraction in the various houses you 
play, but I make the prices here, and 
those for the “The Prisoner of Stuut- 
bryck” will be as I said. If you.or Mr. 
Corcoran think you can do better else- 
where, you’d better wire him, and Pll 
cancel. It’s immaterial to me.” Billings 
was dumbfounded. 

“Well, I never heard such stuff in 
my life! Do you mean to say that you 


dictate what prices owr show shall play 


to? Well, I guess not! I'll see you in—” 

“No! No, you wont,” Kearney broke 
in, “and moreover, profanity is a thing 
I will not countenance in any part of 
this theatre.” 

“Say! Are you runnin’ a theatre or 
a Sunday School?” 

“T’m owner and manager of the one 
and Superintendent of the other, and 
I find that my duties do not in the least 
conflict. Now, sir; what’s your answer? 
T’ve business at the bank which wont 
wait.” 

“Well, I’m d— ’scuse me, but that 
slipped. This’s your joint, an’ you can 
do what you please with it. I’m stumped 
on the price thing, though. Guess I'll 
wire Corcoran and [ll have an answer 
in an hour or so; see you here then.” 

“Tf not, I’ be at the Halliday Bank. 
Good-by, Mr. Billings, and I guess if 
you explain it right in the wire, Mr. 
Corcoran will tell you to go ahead.” 

Billings thought several minutes be- 
fore he decided what to do. “The Pris- 
oner of Stuutbryck” was tottering, and 
the expense of a wire to inform Cor- 
coran of the true situation would be 
great. He decided to take a chance on 
it himself, so he told Kearney that he’d 
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take the responsibility, and inside of a 
few hours the paper was all up. Before 
Billings left town, however, Kearney 
had him sign a slip with the scale of 
prices on it. 

“You know, young man,” said 
Kearney, as he folded it and placed it 
in his pocket, “that I’m not such a fool 
as you may have thought me. No com- 
pany plays here before I’ve seen the 
performance, and I saw yours a couple 
of weeks ago. It was then that I set the 
scale, and I don’t believe Ill change it. 
I have some little idea of salaries, and 
if you play to capacity at the prices 
named, you'll take more money out of 
this town than you did out of Omaha— 
I don’t suppose you saw the house 
there ?” 

“No, I didn’t—but I heard. Rotten, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Passably so; I’ve never had as bad a 
house as that since I started, two years . 
ago, and I imagine Mr. Corcoran will 
be very well satisfied with his reception. 
T'll do everything I can to make him 
feel at home; also the company. Tell 
him that if ‘he wishes to have the com* 
pany stay at the Empire that night, I'll 
make him a special rate for the eleven 
people.” 

“How’d you know how many there 
were? There’s the stage carpenter and 
props, you know.” 

“Yes, I know; they doubled two and 
three bits respectively. I never look at 
a program, so I don’t get dizzy with the 
number of the cast thereon. By the way, 
I think Corcoran’s a rather poor actor 
himself; besides, with the front of the 
house to look after, he shouldn’t at- 
tempt two bits. One should be suffi- 
cient for any manager.” 

“Well, hully gee! You're no fool, 
are you?” 

“T hope not, thank you. Good-day, 
Mr. Billings. I may see you later in the 
evening at the hotel.” 

The company arrived—yes, there 
were eleven, to a dot, excluding the 
dogs. As they walked up from the 
station, Kearney stood in the bank win- 
dow taking them in, and they were ai 
peculiar looking lot. The three women 
were decked out in the latest styles of 
the season, but the gowns had evidently. 
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been made over from last season’s 
wear, for they showed it. Yes, the tall 
one, with the decidedly blond hair, 
was the leading lady (she had a dog) 
and the “little black thing” (also with 
a dog) was the ingenue (it was hard 
telling which was the ingenue and 
which the dog), and the short, fat one, 
(no; she wasn’t stout; that would have 
been a misnomer) with the rat’s nest 
under a fuzzy turban, was the “dow- 
ager queen.” The leading man and the 
“heavy,” both with fur coats on, were 
rushing ahead to the hotel, evidently to 
“sign up” for the ladies and themselves ; 
the manager, with a silk hat and fur- 
lined coat, was walking with the 
juvenile, and laying down the law on 
some point, while the character-comedy 
and the “straight old man” brought up 
the rear—nine of~them, leaving the 
carpenter and property-man to look 
after the scenery and baggage at the 
station. He had -not been mistaken. 
Putting on his coat and hat, he saun- 
tered over to the theatre to greet the 


manager of “‘The Prisoner of Stuut- 
bryck.’ The greatest success of the 
New York Season, presented by a 


strong company of Metropolitan 
Favorites.” 

“And I'll bet not one of ’em ever 
played even a bit on Broadway ; possibly 
on Third or Eighth Avenues,” thought 
Kearney, as he viewed the “three-sheet” 
at the front of the house. “Oh, well; 
can’t haye good companies out here 
very often, and the advance looks like 
a sell-out to-night. Fortunately the pa- 
per is good, and shows plenty of action. 
Gee! What a difference between this 
and the performance I saw in New 
York three years ago. It takes a long 
time for a play to get to a town like 
this, from Broadway.” 


In a few minutes Kearney saw Cor- 
coran crossing the street. He was a 
shrewd, keen-eyed man, slightly under 
the ordinary height, but carried him- 
self erect; he had light, wavy hair, and 
eyebrows very bushy and rather heavy 
for one of his complexion. 

He was always wise enough to real- 
ize his own shortcomings, but put up 
a great game of bluff to overcome these, 
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and. carried himself erect, that his op- 
ponent might not consider him insigni- 
ficant. Kearney and Corcoran were as 
unlike in disposition, looks.and business 
methods and ability as two people pos- 
sibly could be. Corcoran advanced with 
outstretched hand. 

“Mr. Kearney, I suppose. Glad to 
meet you. I’m Corcoran, The company 
just got in, and I trotted right over.” 
They went into the office and sat down. 
“Smoke?” and he handed a cigar to 
Kearney. 

“Thanks; don’t care if I do.” 

“How’s everything for to-night? 
Sale good? How’s business been in 
general? Pretty little house you have 
here, eh?” 

“Things look very good indeed; the 
sale is about as ordinary, and I guess 
we can figure on close to capacity. Busi- 
ness in general has been on the same line 
here. You see I protect every company, 
and book independently. I wont be 
dictated to by any one.” Kearney said 
nothing about having seen the perform- 
ance in Omaha, as he was pretty sure 
that Billings would not have written 
about it. “Have a look at the house. I 
imagine you'll find it fairly comfort- 
able. You know,”—and he smiled a bit 
—even we rubes think we know some- 
thing about building a theatre, and 
this was built after my own plans.” 
What Corcoran thought, he did not ex- 
press, but he had his doubts. 

“Well, in the first place, Mr. 
Kearney,” said Corcoran as they passe ‘1 
into the lobby, “I want to congratulate 
you on having a ground floor house; 
not many of them in the tanks—not 
that this is a tank town, of course,” he 
added quickly. 

“Well, as to that, I guess it must be, 
for every troupe which ever played 
here has felt the same way about it; but 
I don’t mind, for I’d rather be a big. 
toad—you know the rest, and I get 
along very nicely here.” They passed 
through the doors into the body of the 
house, which was quite dark, but Cor- 
coran could see that the seats were well 
covered with sheets, and spoke of it. 

“Seldom you.see that in a country 
town.” 

“What’s the use of having good 
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things, if you don’t take care of them?” 
returned Kearney. They wended their 
way to the stage, and as to height, 
depth and width, Corcoran said he 
had never seen its equal in a small 
town. The stage door was open, as the 
men were taking in the load, and the 
curtain was down, as Kearney de- 
manded it should be on these occasions, 
to keep the dirt and dust from going 
into the auditorium. When they en- 
tered the dressing-rooms, Corcoran’s 
surprise knew no bounds: 

“Say, Kearney; you must have been 
an actor at some time in your existence, 
weren’t you? No one else could have 
looked after the actor’s comfort in 
this manner.” 

“Not unless it was in a previous ex- 
istence,” he replied, “but I have always 
held that the majority of actors were 
working towards the point of becoming 
human beings, and if you treated them 
right, they would invariably give you 
better service, which means better per- 
formances and fewer complaints and 
consequent grouches by both parties.” 

“Don’t know that I ever thought of 
it in that light,” returned Corcoran. 

“Better try it a couple of seasons, 
and see how it works; it wont do you 
any harm, and wont cost much in the 
long run, besides making house man- 
agers more desirous of having you. play 
return dates. Try it and see.” 

“Guess I will, old man. Electric lights 
all over the house, too. Some burg, this. 
How do you manage it?” 

“Just go ahead and do it. I’m in the 
habit of doing that, anyway. Anything 
I want which I believe will be an im- 
provement, and will justify the means, 
I get. Simple?” 

Another thing Corcoran noticed was 
that the men connected with the house 
worked very quietly, both on the stage 
and in the flies, while his own men 
talked. shouted and gave orders here 
and there in very peremptory tones. He 
paused to listen a moment. 

“Say, Jim,’—and he walked towards 
the carpenter—“what you makin’ ‘all 
this noise for? I don’t hear much from 
these house men. Quit your shouting; 
and you, too, Tom!”—this to the prop- 
erty man, 
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“Aw, this bunch is a gang o’ dum- 
mies,” returned Jim. “They aint woke 
up yet. Wait till I get through with 
’em bi 

“You aint goin’ to ‘get through with 
’em,’” said Corcoran. “They’re doin’ 
twice as much work as you, and I 
haven’t heard a sound from any one of 
‘em. See what you can do in the same 
line. Guess we can learn somethin’ from 
them, and we aint neither of us too old 
to learn yet. Get next, quick.” He 
turned to Kearney as he was strolling 
towards the entrance to the auditorium, 
and they returned to the box office. 


“Well, that gets me,” shouted Jim, 
“I’m d—d if it don’t!” Joel, the house 
carpenter, tapped him on the shoulder, 
and he turned. 

“Pardon me,” said Joel, “but Mr. 
Kearney doesn’t allow swearing in the 
house by anyone; just thought I’d tell 

ou.” 

“Oh, he don’t, eh? Well, I’m a free- 
born American; I swear when I like, 
an’ you run right along out an’ tell him 
so. This aint no Sunday School 
festival, eh, Tom?” Tom laughed and 
nodded, but kept silent. He had a pre- 
monition. “And you, Angel Face,”’— 
Jim turned to Joel—‘don’t try none o’ 
your fancy rube ways with me, or 
you'll get a jolt in the jaw. You an’ me 
kin get along first rate if you mind your 
own business, an’ set the stuff right, 
though I guess you aint never had a 
real show here before; I’ll find out 
about that before the night’s over.” 

“Now, Jim; I don’t want any trouble 
with you or Tom, but rules are rules, 
and in this house they’ve got to be 
obeyed.” Jim dropped the batten he 
held and walked over to Joel ina threat- 
ening manner, while all the hands waited 
for the outcome. 

“You ‘aint goin’ to have no trouble 
with me nor Tom, for you'll be out 0’ 
business before you kin start it!” Jim 
shook his fist threateningly in Joel’s 
face, but the next minute found it hit- 
ting his own leg as Joel knocked it 
down. Before a word could be spoken, 
Jim had made a pass, and a_ second 
later was sprawling on the stage, Joel 
standing back, giving him a chance to 
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rise. He was up in a moment and made 
a rush, meeting Joel’s on-coming fist 
squarely in ‘the chest, and went down 
again, almost for the count. Jim finally 
arose, looked about him, shook himself, 
and then looked up in the flies. The men 
were still there, looking over the railing 
quietly, and the other stage hands were 
seated on trunks and boxes, watching 
the outcome very confidently. The sit- 
uation seemed peculiar to him, and 
after a moment, during which he 
rubbed his chest, he saw the humor of 
it, and turned to Joel with a grin. 

“Say, you great big ox! You're it! 
I never run into anythin’ like that be- 
fore, an’ I guess I had it comin’! I 
got it, anyway, an’ it’s all I want in 
this town. I’d as soon shake hands an’ 
call it square, if it’s all the same to 
you!” He extended his paw. Joel 
grasped it, slapped him on the back, 
and said: 

“Come on, boys; let’s swing ’em up, 
and get the work through,” and in a 
few minutes everything was ready for 
the night’s performance. After they had 
washed up, and were smoking in the 
alley, Jim turned to Joel. 

“Say, Bo. Where’d you learn to 
scrap? Is there a school here?” 

“Just found out when a youngster, 
that if I wanted to take care of myself 
in arguments, I’d have to do some quick 
thinkin’ and hittin’, and that’s all there 
is to it.” 

“Well, you sure think and hit quick 
enough to suit yours truly; come an’ 
have a drink.” 

“Thanks, just the same, but I never 
drink, and this is a dry town.” 

“Holy smoke! Nothin’ at all! What 
do you wet off with?” 

“Spring water’s the best we get here, 
an’ it’s pretty good. Where you 
stoppin’ ?” 

“The Empire, I guess. Haven’t been 
there yet. How is it?” 

“Fine. Mr. Kearney owns a piece of 
it. You'll like it all right.” 

“P’raps, but I'll just starve without 
my booze.” 

“T guess not; I never drank, an’ / 
don’t look ’s if I was starvin’, do I?” 

“Not ’xactly, but you don’t know 
what you’ve missed.” 


The company members had regis- 
tered in the usual way, the leading lady 
with a room to herself, the ingenue and 
character-woman “double,” to save ex- 
pense—as did the heavy and the ju- 
venile, manager and leading man, char- 
acter-comedy and “straight old man,” 
and carpenter and “props.” 

When Kearney strolled in later to 
look at the register, he saw the fol- 
lowing: 


Name Address Room 
Stella Sanford New York City 18 
Clara St. J. Bellevue " 23 
Evelyn McGrath ns 
Weldon Corcoran sé 
Clarence Wentworth is 
Jas. Harlowe Hollinsworth 
Charlie Bailey 
Henry Hammond Providence, R. I 
Francis Bollar New York City 
James McD. Muldoon 43 
Thos. Evan Mullaney “ 43 


“ 


Turning to Peters, the clerk, with an 
amused expression, he remarked: 

“And all but one ashamed to tell 
where they came from, claiming New 
York. I'll bet not one in the whole lot 
was born or even brought up there. 
They came from some such towns as 
this, and their native spots are as glad 
to be rid of them as they are to an- 
nounce New York City as their home. 
Mr. Hammond isn’t ashamed of having 
come from Providence. Guess he never 
met George Cohan.” 

“Did Mr. Cohan come from Provi- 
dence ?” 

Kearney laughed. “You bet he did! 
And he never goes there when he can 
avoid it. Cohan’s death on that place,” 
and he laughed at the recollection of 
some joke which had been sprung on it. 
“Well; I'll leave you to their tender 
mercies; you know how to handle ’em. 
Go ahead.” At that moment the bell 
rang, and Peters, turning to the indi- 
cator, saw it was Miss Sanford’s num- 
ber. “I thought she’d start something 
pretty soon; these tank-town-troupe 
leading women are wonders!” said 
Kearney as he went out. 

“Front; number 18,” called Peters 
and went on with his work. 


Miss Sanford had no sooner been 
shown her room by Joseph, the bell- 
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boy, and had looked about, than she 
found fault and rang the bell. When 
Joseph appeared—and he was a nice, 
clean-looking little chap—she said : 

“My goodness, boy! Is this the best 
room in the house? I asked for the best! 
Money’s no object to me. Is this the 
best ?” 

“Yes, Miss; what’s the matter with 
it?” 

“Matter!” she exclaimed. “Why 
there’s only one window in it; the 
transom wont work; I must have 
plenty of fresh air—doctor’s orders, 
you know. And the steam isn’t turned 
on, and the hot water doesn’t run half 
hot enough.” 

Just then a rap came on the door and 
Miss St. J. Bellevue stalked in, brush- 
ing about a pound and a half of hair up 
from her eyes. “My goodness, gracious 
me,” she exclaimed, “are you havin’ 
the same trouble’s us? This is the worst 
place I was ever in.” 

What more she might have said is un- 
known, for Miss McGrath, with her 218 
pounds of avoirdupois, “bounced” in 
without even the ceremony of knocking. 
“My Gawd, Stell! Aint this the bum- 
mest joint on the map! Here I’ve ben 
a-ringin’ o’ that bell till I got a corn 
on me thumb, and there aint no hop 
come yit.” At that moment her eyes fell 
on Joseph. “Hey, sonny, run down t’the 
office, an’ tell young peaches an’ cream 
behind the bar that the ladies in 23 is 
afeered he’s havin’ a conniption fit, an’ 
wants to know if they can’t run the joint 
fer him. Hustle, that’s a good kiddo. 
Say, honest—where’s all the hops in 
this burg, anyway?” 

“What hops do you mean, Miss?” 

“What hops!” and she looked at him 
pityingly. “Say, you’re only forty-five 
hours from Broadway; you’d oughter 
know better than that.” 

“You’re mistaken, Miss, asking your 
pardon. This is Broadway right out 
here, that’s the theatre across the street.” 
He pointed out doors. Miss McGrath 
bounced to the window; Miss McGrath 
never walked—because she couldn’t— 
she invariably bounced. 

“Broadway!” she fairly shrieked. 
“Say, Girls! Get next to Broadway. 
Holy Smoke, there’s a wagon comin’ up 
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the street. Look out, kiddo, you'll get 
run over.” She pulled the boy away 
quickly, and the three women sank in 
to the nearest chairs, roaring with 
laughter. Shortly Miss St. J. Bellevue 
turned to Joseph. 

“Then I s’pose this is the Fift’ Av- 
enue Hotel, and this other street here is 
23rd.” 

“No, Miss,” he said in all seriousness. 
“This is the Empire Hotel; that is Fifth 
Avenue running that way, and it’s 
your room that is 23.” 

“Fift’ Avenue,” shrieked all three at 
once, and again they rolled in their 
chairs, 

“Yes,” said Miss McGrath, as she. 
slowly recovered, “an’ did y’ hear him? 
He said it was ‘runnin’ that way ;’ why, 
it can’t even walk!” and she laughed 
again, “Never mind us, kiddo; we aint 
bad all the way through, an’ we has 
to have our fun once in a while, even if 
it comes through a peanut like you. But 
on the level, where’s all the bell-boys ?” 

“T’m all the bell-boys there are here,” 
he replied. 

“Well, now; aint that too bad, an’ a 
good healthy show troupe in the house, 
an’ that on the corner of Fift’ Avenue 
and Broadway. I’m afraid we'll keep 
you chasin’ some, sonny. Well, while 
me, Miss Sanford an’ Miss Bellevue is 
holdin’ a caucus, you slip down an’ 
bring us up a scuttle o’ suds. That’s a 
good boy; an’ tell his nobs not to make 
mor’n two-thirds of it collar.” 

“I don’t think I understand you, 
Miss. What did you ask for?” 

“Suds, amber, froth, nectar, or in 
plain words, beer. Are ye wise, now?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, but this is a 
temperance town.” The three ladies 
rose from their chairs as though by 
some preconcerted arrangement. 

“No beer!” they shouted in unison, 

“That ‘sounds fine, that does,” said 
McGrath. “Sing it again, girls.” 

“No beer!’ they repeated, and then 
sank back. 

“T’ll never be able to go on to-night,” 
wailed Miss Sanford. 

“Oh come, Stell,” chirped in Miss 
Bellevue. “Aint you got a shoestring 
in your grip?” Stella shook her head in 
despair. 
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“T can get you plenty of shoestrings 
in the boot-black’s,” said Joseph. 

“Say, kid,” said the McGrath, “what’s 
your name, anyway?” 

“Joseph, Miss.” 

“Well, Josey, don’t you never stray 
from this here town, for if you do, some- 
thin’ terrible’ll happen you. You’re too 
good to be true. Run along now on your 
way for Miss Sanford,” and Joseph 
made his exit. The three sat in their 
chairs for several minutes, staring at 
each other in dumb amazement, and 
then Stella laughed outright. 

“T don’t see nothin’ so darned funny 
in this,” muttered the McGrath. 

“To me it’s the funniest thing that 
ever happened. But why don’t some 
gazabe put us wise to the blue-ribbon 
thing, and we could have come pre- 
pared? I could horsewhip that Billings 
thing ahead of the show, and if he re- 
peats, I’ll do it, if I lose my job. This 
is awful!” 

“My noive’s gone fer the day,” 
chimed in Miss McGrath. “I gotter take 


my nap, an’ I never kin calm my noives 
till I have a couple o’ gulps o’ ginger 
beer.” There was a death-like silence 
for a moment, and then Miss Bellevue 
jumped to her feet with a yell. 


“McGrath! Stell! Why didn’t we 
think of it before? Hammond, the dear 
old pal, always has a pint or so in his 
grip, in case o’ sickness. .Well, goodness 
knows, no one’s sicker’n us. I’m goin’ 
to tell him McGrath is sick, an’ needs 
it,” and before either could stop her she 
was gone. In a few minutes she returned 
very dolefully. “He says he aint got 
any, but I guess he’s hep to the blue- 
ribbon thing, an’ wont let us have it. 
Old skinflint.” 

“We wont do a thing to him, the 
first chance,” sang out Miss McGrath. 
A rap on the door, and Wentworth and 
Hollinsworth entered. 

“Hulloa, boys! What’s up?” said Miss 
Sanford. 

“Just what I was wondering, seeing 
you all here,” returned Wentworth. 
“Heard the joyful tidings?” 

“Blue town?” said the McGrath, and 
they nodded. 

“Wonder if there isn’t some place we 
can locate it,” said Hollinsworth. 
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“Nothing doing,” returned Went- 
worth. “I sounded the clerk and he says 
there hasn’t been a drop here since the 
town was founded. It’s dry as a bone.” 

At that moment Weldy Corcoran 
knocked and entered, and a small riot 
occurred, for from under his coat he 
drew out a quart. How it ever escaped 
being broken no one could tell, and the 
moment until he could draw the cork 
was filled by Stella ringing the*bell for 
ice-water. 

“You’re the finest and only real man 
in the bunch,” said Clara. “Weldy, I 
love you as I never thought I should. 
I’d almost sign over the three weeks’ 
salary you owe me.” 

“Ssssh! Not so loud, Kid,” said he. 
“T don’t want these yaps to know we’re 
short.” Meanwhile he was passing the 
bottle around, for he had also brought 
along glasses, and in a couple of min- 
utes Joseph had returned with the ice 
water. “I'll tell you fellers something 
on the quiet. I just got Kearney, the 
op’ry house manager, to cash a check 
for me at his bank. He’s the easiest 
thing you ever saw. That check’s hardly 
worth the paper it’s written on, and you 
know it. He wont find it out till after we 
leave, and in the meantime I may have 
funds to cover it. If I do, all the better; 
if not, I’ll plead the old game. From the 
next town we work steadily east, and 
soon strike God’s country again. Well, 
here’s to all of us, an’ hopin’ we’ll never 
strike another place like this.” They 
drank heartily. “Now, we'll save the 
rest till we get back from the shop to- 
night, and to show I’m on the level, 
I'll leave this with Clara. But,”—and 
he winked to all—“I’m going to make 
a big mark on the bottle where the stuff 
is now, and don’t you take any, Clara, 
and then fill it up with water. We'll 
take all the water we want with our 
individual drinks, thank you. Now you 
folks had better get over to the shop and 
hang your things out, for Kearney 
expects a fine lookin’ show, and we'll 
have to put a fairly good bluff with 
him. We’re supposed to have sixteen 
people, so mum’s the word.” When 
they got over to the theatre, strange as 
it may seem, the only kick they made 
was that it was too hot. 
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In the midst of their work Corcoran 
blew in hurriedly. 

“Come on, you folks,” he told them. 
“T’ve got hold of Kearney, and find he 
plays a sociable game once in a while. 
I think we can corral enough to get to 
the next stand, and that’ll be velvet. 
Hurry up now, and meet in Clara’s 
room in twenty minutes. The bank’ll be 
closed then, and he said he’d come right 
up for the rest of the afternoon.” 


At about three o’clock the members 
of the “Sociable Game Club” drifted 
in to the leading lady’s room, and were 
all warned to refrain from any remarks 
about drinking, and to leave profanity 


out of it, for Kearney was against both. 


“You ladies have got to be ladies for 
once in your lives,” said Corcoran. “You 
fellows,” he added, turning to the men, 
“try and be decent also, and not make 
the old fellow scared of the game. 
Ready now.” A few minutes after three, 
Kearney was admitted. 

“Mr. Kearney,” said Weldy, “we're 
pleased to have you honor us this way. 
Meet Miss Sanford, Miss Bellevue, 
Miss McGrath, Mr. Wentworth and Mr. 
Hollinsworth.” Kearney bowed to each 
as he was introduced. 

“This is a treat, Mr. Kearney,” sany 


_out the McGrath. “It aint every town 


where the manager’s willin’ to come off 
his high horse and ’sociate with actors.” 

Kearney bowed at this compliment 
and explained that it was so seldom that 
companies played the town, that he took 
the opportunity for this form of 
recreation, which few others of his 
townspeople cared for. 

“What shall it be, Mr. Kearney,” 
asked Corcoran—“draw, stud or what?” 

“Gimme what,” chimed in Miss Mc- 
Grath. “Aint I the cut-up, Mr. 
Kearney ?” 

It was finally decided to make it 
“draw” with a freeze-out, and when the 
question of “limit” was broached, the 
McGrath stated that “the sky” was 
good enough for her, as she was “broke 
anyway.” 

“Miss McGrath, I shall have to ask 
you not to interrupt so often,” said Cor- 
coran. 

“For heaven’s sake, Weldy; I aint 
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said nothin’ to hurt. Can’t a lady open 
her face when she has a spasm for to 
get rid of? My, but you’re the fussy 
dog to-day. Mr. Kearney aint got no 
kick comin’ about me, have you, Mr. 
Kearney?” Kearney said he had not, 
and the game started with a penny ante. 

Things went along nicely for a while, 
with no large winnings by any one, un- 
til gradually Corcoran’s bank began to 
swell, and it was noticed that each of 
the others was donating. This created 
some dissatisfaction on the part of the 
McGrath, but she was quieted after 
she had been told that if she wished to 
stay, she’d have to play the game. In 
spite of this admonition she was the 
first out, and she started to sulk, but 
soon an idea came into her head, and 
she announced that she was going to 
her room for a nap. Hollinsworth was 
the next to be frozen out, followed by 
Wentworth, and after watching the 
game a few minutes, they left. Miss 
Bellevue soon lost her hold, and then 
it was Miss Sanford’s turn, leaving 
only Kearney and Corcoran, with the 
balance still on Corcoran’s side. 

The time limit had been set for 5:30 
and it was within a few minutes of that. 
Corcoran had become greedy, for hand 
after hand he had been winning from 
Kearney, so he proposed that for the 
final they should bet their stakes. 

“Why do you wish that,” queried 
Kearney. 

“To give you a show. I’m taking the 
biggest chance, for I’ve more to lose 
than you. What do you say; are you 
game?” and he watched Kearney out of 
the corner of his eye. Kearney looked 
at his watch; it wanted six minutes of 
the closing time. 

“It’s a go; but it wont take six min- 
utes to play, so whichever loses will 
have a chance to redeem it. What do 
you say to that?” 

-“T’m game,” said Corcoran, and he 
shuffled and dealt. Kearney drew two 
cards, as did Corcoran. “What have 
you?” he said. 

Kearney threw down three aces. Cor- 
coran laughed and showed three trays 
and a pair of kings. “Guess I got you 
that time,” and he reached for 
Kearney’s pile. 
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“Hold on a bit,” said Kearney, look- 
ing at his watch. “We've three minutes 
yet ; another hand goes, and I'll bet half 
my share of to-night’s receipts against 
the pool. How about it?” 

“You're game, all right,” replied Cor- 
coran, as he ‘shuffled and dealt. “And 
Kearney, this hand goes through, no 
matter whether it takes over the time 
limit or not. I want to give you a fair 
chance.” He glanced at Miss Sanford, 
who smiled in return. Kearney raised 
his eyebrows slightly, and bowed his 
head, as acknowledging the courtesy, 
but said nothing until he had discarded 
—three cards. 

“Corcoran, I’m going to beat you!” he 
exclaimed. “I’m going to beat you, and 
it makes no difference what you discard 
nor what you draw!” 

“What do you mean?” said Corcoran, 
rather indignantly. 

“Just what I say. I never yet got in a 
tight hole. that I didn’t get out of it 
somehow or other.” 

“There isn’t anything crooked about 
_ this game, is there,” Corcoran inquired 
coolly, “for if there is—” 

“Not unless it’s on your side, Corcor- 
an,” said Kearney, and he turned his 
hand on the table, looking Corcoran 
squarely in the eyes. “If you think I 
Stacked the cards, in they :go, and the 
deal is yours. In view of your statement 
regarding the time limit, I think I'd 
rather have it that way. Deal the 
cards!” Kearney threw his hand on the 
table. “And, remember, the deck is 
yours. I didn’t bring it in.” 

“No, no! Nothing of the kind. I wont 
have you think I believe you're trying 
anything crooked. I couldn’t!” 

“Much obliged for that, Corcoran, but 
just the same, I'd feel better if you'd 
do as I ask. Hurry up now, for I’ve got 
to leave in a minute or so, anyway. My 
wife’s waiting.” 

Corcoran locked at him a moment, 
and then reached over, drew in the deck, 
and shuffled very carefully. 

“And Corcoran, to show further that 
we ate both doing the right thing, I 
suggest that Miss Sanford stand back 
of your chair and Miss Bellevue back 
-of me, to see that nothing is ‘pulled off.’ 

I don’t think that you’d do it, and you 
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say you don’t believe I would, but I’ll 
feel better if we arrange it that way.” 
Corcoran scowled, but motioned the two 
women to take their respective positions, 
and then dealt. Again Kearney discard- 
ed three, but Corcoran only two, and 
the blood mounted to his face. 

“Now Corcoran, let’s see the out- 
come; might as well get the strain over ; 
remember, half of my share against the 
pot. If you win, you'll pull out with a 
nice piece of money. If not, you’ll have 
your share for the night, anyway. Three 
cards, please.” They were dealt, and his 
face was as immovable as the Sphinx. 
Corcoran drew his. 

“Gentlemen!” It was Miss Sanford. 
“This is very exciting, but I suggest 
that you two alternately lay down a 
card each, until the two hands are on 
the table. There'll be more excitement 
in that. Will you, please?” They were 
willing, and Kearney laid down a three 
spot; Corcoran had another. 

“Not much doing there,” said Kear- 
ney. “Well, here’s for another card,” 
and they kept it up until Kearney’s five 
cards and four of Corcoran’s had been 
boarded, Corcoran gave one glance at 
Kearney’s last, rose and staggered out 
of the room. 

Kearney had a “full on fives and 
threes.” Miss Bellevue passed to Cor- 
coran’s side of the table, and taking up 
his last card, turned it to Kearney ; Cor- 
coran’s was a “full on fours and threes.” 

Kearney had the ladies check him in 
counting the chips; then Corcoran re- 
turned, ghastly white, and asked Miss 
Sanford for the whiskey. That lady 
went to the drawer where she had placed 
it, but it was gone! “McGrath!” she 
shouted, and rushed out to her room- 
mate. 

Corcoran gave Kearney an I. O. U. 
for $35 and told him to take it out of 
the receipts that night. 


After a good dinner, Corcoran had 
simmered down, and when he reached 
the theatre, he found Kearney, all 
smiles, awaiting him, and put on the 
best face he could. He was regally ar- 
tayed in fufl evening suit; his fur- 
lined coat, and his plug hat shone in the 
glossiest manner, while from either 























hand sparkled a “diamond” and an- 
other blazoned forth the “Success of the 
Season” from his shirt front. The audi- 
ence flocked in after a fashion to glad- 
den his heart, for the losses of the after- 
noon had put a sad crimp in his bank 
account. Kearney held his I. O. U., and 
that had to come of his share. 

When the orchestra had finished play- 
ing, he explained to Kearney that they 
would have to count up immediately as 
he had to play bits in the second and 
fourth acts—“one of the company hav- 
ing suddenly left him in the last town.” 
Kearney said nothing to this, but 
explained that he had better return 
after the second act, as he, Kearney, 
wished to sit with his wife during the 
opening. 

In the meantime the McGrath had 
been anathematized by all of the Social 
Club for her greediness in taking the 
bottle to her room, for what were they 
to do after the performance? This didn’t 
make her feel any better, and resulted 
in very indifferent acting on her part. 
Kearney, sitting in his box, watched the 
expressions of the audience more than 
he did the play, for had he not seen the 
company in Omaha? There was little 
expression of interest throughout the 
first act, and the company members ‘re- 
marked that they had a “bunch of frozen 
faces out front,” but had they been able 
to see their own individual perform- 
ances, they would have been frozen 
themselves. 

“Never mind,” said Corcoran. “It’s 
a good house, and that’s more than 
we've had for weeks, so never you mind 
whether they’re frozen or not. Go on 
and ‘get through with it;’ that’s all I 
want.” Enthusiasm was slightly more 
noticeable in the second act, and when 
the curtain went down, Corcoran hur- 
ried to get his change made and count 


up. 

When he reached the box office he 
found Kearney leaning back in his 
chair, smoking comfortably. 

“Well, Kearney; how goes it?” 

“Pretty fair,” said that imperturb- 
able person. 

“Is that all? Don’t you think I’ve got 
some troupe with me?” 

“Some, but not much.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” 
“Look here, Corcoran—you may be 
able to put it over some of the rube 
managers, but I believe I know a bit 
more than those fellows, and I’ll call 
your game, if you wish.” He leaned 
forward in a manner that Corcoran 
didn’t like. However, that worthy didn’t 
want to be caught napping, and en- 
deavored to bluff it out. 

“Well, well; spit it out! If you aint 
satisfied with the show, hold the curtain 
and refund the money; it’s all the same 
to me!” 

“Possibly so—but I doubt it; besides 
that, as you owe me some money, I 
think it had better go on, for I know I 
wouldn’t get it any other way, and I 
want to see you and the company get 
out of town without my assistance. You 
have eight people in your company 
drawing salaries as actors; just half the 
number the program calls for. Of course 
I know the right of any manager to 
“double parts” when possible, but is it 
fair for you to bring along two such 
messes as your carpenter and property- 
man, and give out five parts between 
them, even if they are only bits. The 
carpenter was a fine Lord Chamberl~‘n, 
wasn’t he? Looked more like a farm 
hand in a misfit masquerade costume. 
Then the idea of you playing two bits, 
and trying to handle the show at the 
same time! I tell you it isn’t right, Cor- 
coran, and if you keep on that way, 
you’re going to be brought up with a 
round turn some of these days. No won- 
der the majority of small town man- 
agers are suspicious of every company 
which is booked in. I don’t suppose you 
ever want to play ™ lliday again, but 
if you do, don’t ask for it, for I’m 
through with any fellow that pulls a 
thing like that on me.” 

“As far as the carpenter and props 
are concerned, you’re right, but in my 
case, I told you the man left—” 

“That’s a lie, Corcoran, and you know 
it.” Corcoran started to flare up, but 
Kearney was looking right through him, 
and he thought better of it. “How long 
yo"ve been without a man for those 
two sits, I don’t know—if you ever had 
one—but I do know that you played 
them in Omaha!” 
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“That damned fool Billings told you !” 

“No profanity, please. No; Billings 
didn’t tell me; J told him!” Corcoran 
gasped. 

“You saw the show in Omaha!” 

“T did; and you just managed to get 
in here by the skin of your teeth, after I 
had had to sit through it, too.” 

“Hands up; I’m through,” said Cor- 
coran. “Let’s count up, Kid,” and he 
turned to the paste-boards, while 
Kearney sat back again, re-lit his cigar, 
and smiled quietly to himself. It didn’t 
take long to finish the work, and when 
Corcoran and the treasurer had com- 
pared notes, he said: 

“Slip me two-fifty-nine, eighty-seven, 
and we'll call it square.” 

“Hold on a bit, Harry,” said Kearney 
to the treasurer. “I’ve an I. O. U. 
of yours, Corcoran, for $35.” 

“That’s so; I’d forgotten that in my 
hurry to get back to the stage. All right ; 
two-twenty-four, eighty-seven, and 


we're even.” Again the boy started, and 
again Kearney made him wait. “Well, 


what’s the matter now, Kearney? Why 
don’t you pay up like a man, and let me 
get back? Do you want this show to gu 
on or not?” and he began to show his 
teeth. Kearney sat quietly, and answered 
very deliberately: 

“Corcoran, this show is going on, but 
it wont until you and I have settled a 
little matter.” He drew a couple of 
puffs on his cigar. “Harry, you count 
out $144.87 and take Mr. Corcoran’s 
receipt for his full share.” 

“Say! What kind of a hold-up is this 
anyway? What do you mean by that?” 

‘Kearney reached im his pocket. “I’m 
going to turn this back to you,” he an- 
nounced, “and collect on it as an I. O. 
U., for that’s all it amounts to.” 
He showed the check which he had 
cashed that forenoon. “It’s for $80 as 
you remember, and eighty from two- 
twenty-four, eighty-seven leaves one- 
forty-four, eighty-seven. Guess that’s 
about right, isn’t it?” 

“What’s the matter with that check? 
You cashed it, didn’t you?” 

“T certainly did!” 

“Oh! Possibly your old bank can’t 
stand the strain over night, so you have 
to hold up managers to keep it going!” 
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“Not exactly, Mr. Corcoran; the bank 
is able to carry this, and possibly a dol- 
lar or so more, so I don’t have to hold 
up managers to keep the doors open.” 
He paused a moment, and then con- 
tinued: “Neither do I propose to have 
managers hold up either me or the bank 
in which I’m interested, because they 
think they’ve struck a rube town. You 
— I haven’t lived in Halliday all my 
ife.” 

“What do you mean by that?” and 
Corcoran was over in front of Kearney 
in a moment. 

Kearney never moved an eyelash. 
“Exactly what I say, Mr. Corcoran,” 
and again his hand went to his pocket. 
“Perhaps this may make it a little 
clearer to you,” he added, handing him 
a telegram. 

“No funds; overdrawn already. First 
Citizens’ Bank, New York,” Corcoran 
read, his face growing crimson. 

“That don’t look very pretty, does it? 
And it don’t seem very nice for one man 
to do another for such a paltry sum with 
a worthless check. If you’d asked me 
for the money, I’d have given it, per- 
sonally, on your I. O. U. In future, 
your I. O. U’s and your checks are no 
good here. Harry, turn the money over 
to Mr. Corcoran.” 

The money was counted out, checked 
by Corcoran, the statement signed by 
him, and then Kearney handed him both 
the I. O. U. and the check. Corcoran 
immediately tore them up, threw them 
on the floor, and then bolted into the 
lobby, slamming the door after him. As 
the sound of his retreating footsteps 
grew fainter; Kearney blew forth a 
cloud of smoke, smiled, laid his head 
back in his chair, and blinked his eyes. 

“Oh—good-night, Mr. Corcoran,” he 
called, and then turned to his desk to 
close up. 

The fourth act was on, when the 
house property man entered with a note. 

“From Mr. Corcoran, sir; he said 
there was an answer.” Kearney opened 
it, and read. 

“All right. Tell him I'll see him at the 
hotel after I’ve taken Mrs. Kearney 
home.” Kearney finished his work, re- 
turned to Mrs. Kearney, and watched 
the rest of the performance. 








Later Kearney met Corcoran in the 
office. The latter gentleman held out his 
hand, and drawing Kearney to one cor- 
ner, asked him to be seated. The actors 
had disappeared and the office was prac- 
tically empty. 

“Kearney,” said Corcoran, after they 
had lighted cigars, “I want you to ac- 
cept my apology. You’ve shown me! 
and I’m honestly ashamed. You know 
what I mean.” 

“All right, Corcoran; all right; but 
what did you want to see me for?” 

“To find out how you know so much 
about things, if you don’t mind. No 
man can build the theatre you have, 
run it as you do, look after his many 
interests, and be wise to every move 
pulled off, unless he’s had some expe- 
rience. What’s the answer?” 

Kearney smiled in his quiet way, blew 
a cloud of smoke, shook the ash from 
his cigar, and sighed. 

“It’s too long a story, Corcoran, but 
T’ll tell you this much. I used to use the 
same dodges you tried to work on me, 
and I got pulled up just as you did to- 
day. I’ve had my own shows, been a 
gambler, and have turned a thousand 
tricks, but they never counted in the 
long run, so. I made up my mind to 
quit!” 

“Shows of your own?” 

“T certainly had; all over the country ; 
took them to Europe and even Aus- 
tralia, and made and lost several for- 
tunes. Played Monte Carlo, making a 
fortune one night, and losing that and 
more the next, and I say—it doesn’t 
pay. So I looked about for a place where 
I could be respectable, and finally locat- 
ed this—the farthest away from civiliza- 
tion that I could find, which had any 
prospects whatever. Then I married an 
Eastern woman, who was willing to 
make the fight with me—she wasn’t a 
professional—and we came out here, 
leaving everything of the old life be- 
hind. I’ve been here nine years, and you 
know what I am in this town.” 

“How long were you in the show busi- 
ness out in the world?” 

“About twenty years.” 

“Strange I never heard of you; never 
— of a man named Kearney in our 
ine.” 
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“Because Kearney never was in it. 
I had another name, as many people in 
the profession have—an alias, as you 
might say. You’d know, if I told you.” 

“Do you mind?” 

“No; can’t say I do—now. The past 
has been forgotten mostly, and many 
of those whom I knew in the old days 
have passed away.” He leaned over, 
whispered a name in Corcoran’s ear; 
that gentleman jumped back, very much 
surprised, and stared. 

“For heaven’s sake! You! I’d never 
have known—why, good heavens, Kear- 
ney, I worked for you about twenty 
years ago.” 

Kearney nodded quietly. “That’s one 
reason I watched you so carefully,” he 
returned and smiled at Corcoran. “You 
didn’t know me, but I remembered you, 
and knew that the tricks which you 
used to pull for me, you’d try to pull on 
me, only with your own elaborations. 
Simple, wasn’t it?” 

“Now I understand. And I tried tu 
get ahead of you!” Corcoran laughed 
heartily. 

“It was kind of a joke—on you— 
wasn’t it? You see when a crook turns 
honest, he’s the smartest kind of an 
honest man, for he has all the methods 
of the crook in the back of his brain, 
and can fight them with their own tools, 
concealed with the mask of his new life. 
Follow my advice, Corcoran: dig up 
some hole like this, and—be good. It 
pays in the long run.” He sighed—“but 
it’s hard at first.” 

“It seems impossible to believe. And 
I remember you used to swear like a 
pirate.” 

“Well, forget it, then, for J have, and 
I don’t want the folks about here to 
know too much about my past life.” 

“Say, Kearney, I believe you’ve given 
me the right tip. If I can locate some 
dump ‘I'll plant, and see if I can’t 
collect a wife who’s got the sand to 
stick, as yours has, and if I can become 
the Pooh-Bah you are here, you’ll hear 
from me. Now I know you want to get 
home, so I wont keep you any longer. 
Many thanks for what you’ve done for 
me to-day. Good-night, and au revoir.” 

“Au revoir, Corcoran. Think it over, 
and let me hear from you. I'll be in- 




















- terested to know.” With a cordial hand- 
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shakc, Kearney was gone. Corcoran sat 
and mused profoundly. 

“And he—he of all others—one of 
the biggest Con’ men in the business. 
And now he has his own theatre, is 
manager of a bank, has a dry-goods 
store, don’t swear—oh, Lord—Sunday- 
school superintendent and one of the 
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deacons of the church. Wonders will 
never cease! Well,” and he slapped his 
knees as he rose and started for the 
stair-case, “if he can do it, guess I can. 
I can’t get a drink here, and I mustn’t 
swear, so this is the place to start. Bless 
me if I don’t try! Here goes for the 
first rehearsal of ‘The Awakening of 
Weldy Corcoran,’ the one-man drama.” 





A BLIGHTED ROMANCE 


WHEN Frank H. Hill was a fledgling Missouri youth, he was the central figure 
in “A Southern Romance,” but the object of his affections failed to become a 
reality. He fell in love with Margaret Stephens, the sister of former Governor 
Lon V. Stephens, now Mrs. Paul B. Moore. Both of them were attending school 
in Fayette at the time—NMr. Hill at Central arid Miss Stephens at Howard-Payne. 

Ignorant of the convent-like seclusion to which the Howard-Payne girls were 
restricted, young Hill fell into the hands of his fun-loving schoolmates. They 
soon discovered his feelings toward “Peggy” Stephens, as her girl chums called 
her, and prepared to make the most of their “find.” The tender passion was fanned 
into flame by cleverly worded but quite spurious messages of affection. At the 
end of two weeks the schemers impressed upon their victim, the necessity of 
calling upon her. Monday, they told him, was the regular day for receiving calls 
at Howard-Payne, and, as a matter of fact, many of the male students, who had 
sisters or other relatives in the “convent” were allowed to see them for a few 
minutes on that day. : 

Mr. Hill never spent more time “making up” for an appearance before the 
footlights than he did before his glass that afternoon. When the young Lochinvar 
sallied forth he was followed by a crowd of admiring companions, who, however, 
waited on the opposite side of the street for developments. 

“Tell Miss Stephens that I am here,” ordered Hill, when the lackey opened 
the door. . 

He was shown into the parlor, but instead of the vision of loveliness that he 
expected to behold, there appeared the commanding figure and long whiskers of 
President Groves, who, in a few ice-cold words, crushed all the hope and joy out 
of one young soul and sent him, crestfallen and humiliated, back to his jeering 
companions. During the rest of his college course the words, “Tell Miss Stephens 
that I am here,” were sufficient to put young Hill in a fighting humor. 
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A SHORT STORY BY AN ACTOR-DRAMATIST 


MILTON NOBLES is one of the best known actors and dramatists in America. 
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rally, therefore, this short story by him possesses those “acting” elements that only a 
writer who is an actor too, could put into the tale. 


HERE are many summer homes in 
northern New York similar in 
most respects to that of the Dal- 

maters, externally, at least. The house, 
a handsome modern affair, is surround- 
ed by a dozen acres divided into lawn, 
grove, orchard, meadow and field. The 
“Town,” consisting of a railroad sta- 
tion, water tank, coal yard and a popu- 
lation of probably two hundred, is a 
half-mile distant by the pike, and half 
that distance as the crow flies—provided 
the crow, being in a hurry,.should fly 
straight across the Elkins’ pasture lot, 
directly between the Dalmater’s home 
and the depot. Two accommodation 
trains each way, stop at Elkins’ Junc- 
tion. Likewise many freights stop to 
coal and water. Express trains stop only 
on orders or signals. 

Little was known of the Dalmaters 
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by the villagers or neighbors. It was 
their second summer “up-state.” They 
were not “mixers,” they entertained but 
little. Dalmater was a broker, a writer 
or a politician, no one knew just which. 
Hooker, the town constable, said he 
“had idees of his own” about that Dal- 
mater, but so far as known, those ideas, 
whatever they were, never became mat- 
ters of record. There is a state institu- 
tion for criminals five miles from El- 
kins’ Junction. 

On this particular evening Dalmater 
was absent. Three days previously the 
west-bound express had stopped on or- 
ders. A dozen men, mostly loud of 
voice and conspicuously dressed, were 
on the platform of the Pullman, evi- 
dently expecting Dalmater to board the 
train, He did so, was noisily greeted, 
and was soon on his way to Chicago. 
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The furnishings and decorations of 
the Dalmater home gave evidence of 
taste and refinement. The main room, a 
combination drawing-room and library, 
was spacious and: high ceiled. Looking 
to the south, a French window opened 
to a wide veranda: this veranda afforded 
views of a perfect landscape, the foliage 
tinted by the first touches of an October 
frost. A log fire was smouldering in an 
ample grate. A hanging lamp, beauti- 
fully shaded, cast soft, lilac-tinted 
shadows. Everywhere was an air of in- 
viting repose. 

The room was vacant. The measured 
ticking of a French clock alone broke 
the silence. One long, deep, mellow 
stroke indicated half-past eleven. Simul- 
taneously came the ring of the electric 
bell on the front door. After a brief 
pause it rang again. Another pause and 
another ring. Then a door opened and 
the ponderous form of an English but- 
ler came slowly into the room. 
The bell sounded again. The butler 
looked in the direction of the sound. 
with immovable features. He proceeded 
deliberately to turn up the light in the 
suspended lamp. The bell rang again; 
this time long and impatiently. An ex- 
pression of mild disgust was visible on 
the butler’s leaden features, as he passed 
slowly, with stiff back and measured 
tread, through the door leading to the 
main hallway. As he disappeared in the 
direction of the ringing bell, a woman 
entered through an opposite door. 

Mrs. Dalmater was probably twenty- 
five or twenty-seven. She appeared a 
part of the beautiful room, whose charm, 
her presence enhanced. She was of 
medium height, neither blonde nor 
brunette. Her hair was just that delight- 
ful chestnut brown, that glints golden 
in the sunlight, and she had big, wide 
violet eyes, a perfect mouth, small, 
even teeth. Nose, possibly just a trifle 
prominent, but how much better than to 
have it too small! Just one of those 
clean cut, thoroughbred American girls, 
all woman from her dainty sandal tips 
to her golden-chestnut crown. 

She wore a tailor-made traveling suit 
of an indescribable tint; but light 
enough to heighten her color, and just 
close fitting enough. How well they 





know! Bless their sweet faces and 
rounded curves! She carried a hat, and 
a long, silk traveling wrap, matching 
her gown. 

She smiled amiably, as she observed 
the ample form of the butler passing out 
the opposite door, and said to her- 
self, softly: “Johnson condescends at 
last. 1 wonder who inaugurated the fad 
of importing these ponderous freaks?” 

She placed her hat and wrap on dif- 
ferent chairs, and dropped mechanically 
into a seat. She took an open letter 
from the table beside her, and glanced 
over it, superficially, with a half-sneer 
on her lips. As it dropped to the floor, 
a sigh escaped her; she folded her 
locked fingers under her dainty chin, 
and resting her elbow on the arm of her 
great easy chair, stared into the open 
fire. The door opened slowly and the 
butler entered calmly. He carried three 
small manila envelopes such as are fre- 
quently used in railroad ticket offices. 

Mrs. Dalmater roused herself hur- 
riedly. The butler advanced slowly, 
paused stiffly, and handed her one of 
the envelopes, saying: 

“From the Station Master. Your 
ticket for Montreal.” 

“What about the sleeper?” she asked. 

Johnson regarded her for a moment 
with a look of injured dignity, then 
passing her a second envelope, he said: 

“The brasses for your luggage.” 

Mrs, Dalmater was about to repeat 
her question regarding the sleeper, 
when she met the impassive stare of the 
butler’s watery eyes, as his fat paw held 
out the third envelope. 

“An. order for the drawing-room to 
Montreal,” he said, in measured tones. 

“Oh, thank you! excuse me for hav- 
ing mentioned it.” 

If the butler realized the sarcasm, 
there was nothing in his fat face to indi- 
cate it. 

The outside bell rang again. Mrs. 
Dalmater looked at the butler. That 
dignitary, observing the wrap and hat 
occupying separate chairs, carefully re- 
moved the wrap te a couch and placed 
the hat beside it. The bell continued to 
ring. Johnson cast a glance about the 
room to assure himself. that it was in 
order, then calmly passed out, the bell 
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continuing to.sound until he opened the 
outer door. 

Mrs. Dalmater smiled. in spite of her- 
self. No matter how much inclined to 
anger or resentment, the beefy English 
butler appealed to. her sense of humor, 
and as she had given all of the house 
servants permission to retire early she 
was. at Johnson’s mercy. 

“T shall never be entirely happy,” she 
mused, “until I can see Johnson with 
two suit-cases and four hat boxes, chas- 
ing a ‘tram,’ as he calls them, ‘at ’ome.’ ” 

The butler re-entered, stiffer and 
more deliberately, if possible, than he 
had departed. He carried a telegram. 
Handing it to Mrs. Dalmater he said 
calmly: 

“A telegraph.” 

“Thanks. Does it require an answer ?” 

“Tl ask ’im,” said Johnson, turning 
slowly. 

“Never mind: now,” said the lady. 
“He is probably back at the station by 
this time.” 

But the pleasantry was lost on John- 
son. 

Opening the telegram Mrs. Dalmater 
read: 

Send an’ extra business suit, changes 
of linen, etc. Shall be detained longer 
than expected. 

Joun DALMATER. 

The butler was standing motionless 
in the middle of the room. 

“Johnson, pack one of Mr. Dalmater’s 
business suits and changes of linen in 
a large suit-case. It will go by express.” 

“By hexpress, mum?” 

“By express.” 

“Yes, mum,” 

Johnson. moved toward the door 
slowly. 

“What is the time of that train, John- 
son?” 

“Twelve, exactly, mum.” 

*‘And they have orders to stop?” 

“Yes, mum, from. ’eadquarters. Just 
long enough to. take on a passenger.” 

“Tt’s a half hour yet. We can drive to 
the station in three or four minutes. 
Tell the coachman. to be at the door in 
fifteen. minutes. Then pack the suit-case, 
and. put up a bit of luncheon. Hurry, 
please!” 

Hurry was the one word that Johnson 
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resented, It had no place im his lexicon. 
With a look of injured dignity he moved 
slowly from the room. 

Mrs. Dalmater re-read the telegram. 

“The idea of that man going to Chi- 
cago without a second suit or a change 
of linen! He would forget his head if 
such. a thing were possible. The head 
wouldn’t matter much in this case, how- 
ever, as he has gone to a political con- 
vention. His lungs are all right.” 

Observing her husband’s open let- 
ter, she bent forward to take it from 
the floor; there was a sound as of the 
quick opening and hurried closing of 
the heavy French window. It was un- 
usual, The window was rarely used as 
a door. Returning quickly to her place 
beside the table in the center of the 
room, her fingers closed firmly around 
the handle of a thirty-two caliber re- 
volver. The half closed portiéres 
opened, and the striped figure of a con- 
vict, pale and sallow, stood half-defiant, 
half-supplicating, holding the curtains 
closed. 

“Don’t scream, please don’t—I am as 
harmless. as. a child,” he said in a hoarse 
whisper. Seeing himself covered by a 
revolver, in the hands of a person who 
evidently knew how to use it, and who 
appeared entirely calm, he added: “You 
must have been expecting me.” 

“I was not expecting you, But in this 
place we are always prepared for the 
unexpected. Keep your hands in the air, 
please.” 

The man put up his hands feebly, a 
sickly smile on his ashen face. 

“You don’t need that with me,” he 
said, 

Something in his voice had startled 
the woman, and the weapon. sank slowly 
to the table, as he continued: 

“T never harmed a human being; I’ve 
no thought of beginning now. I’ve been 
hiding in the swamp two days, without 
food. In the name of womanhood, I beg 
for a crust of bread, and'an old suit of 
clothes. I have worn these stripes for 
five years, and as there is a God of 
Truth and. of Mercy, I have worn them 
unjustly.” 

The woman. had sunk to the chair. 
Her face, that had. flushed, at the first 
sound of the convict’s: voice, became 
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colorless. Her mouth was agape, and 
her wide eyes were staring wildly at 
the striped figure still at the window. 
She could not utter a sound. There 
seemed a stone in her throat, and her 
tongue was dry, swollen and glued to 
her mouth. As he finished speaking, her 
breath came back with a sound that was 
like a groan, moistened with tears. 

“You are Fred Alden!” she said. 

“T was Fred Alden once, but for five 
years I have been known only as 948.” 

“Is it possible I am so greatly 
changed that you cannot recognize 
me?” she asked. 

The man advanced slowly into the 
room, half supporting himself against 
the furniture. 

“My eyes were never the best, and 
those five years have not—” He shaded 
his eyes with a thin, white hand, and 
peered into the face of the woman who 
sat motionless. 

“But the first sound of your voice— 
seemed like a—strain of familiar 
music—” 

He stared into the violet eyes, and 
dropped into a seat with a groan. 

“Madge! Madge Allen!” 

The woman hurriedly bolted the door 
leading to the hallway—also the one 
through which the butler had just 
passed. She made sure that the por- 
tiéres were closed, and again drew near 
to the convict, who stared at her in a 
half bewildered way, repeating the 
name mechanically: 

“Madge! Madge Allen!” 

“Madge Allen then—Madge Dal- 
mater now.” 

The name seemed to arouse the man 
from his stupor. He sprang to his feet 
with a sound that was half shriek, half 
groan. 

“Dalmater! Dalmater! You married 
that man?” 

“A year ago. Did you not know?” 

“For five years I have known nothing 
but the ceaseless grind of the prison 
mill.” 

Madge closed her lips savagely, her 
wide eyes staring incredulously at the 
convict. 

“And this is his home—and yours?” 

“This is one of our country places. 
He has just bought another among the 


Thousand Islands, and we have a win- 
ter residence in New York.” 

“And he is here now?” 

This came in a hoarse whisper, and 
the convict’s eyes wandered to the 
pearl-handled weapon onthe table be- 
side him. 

“No; he is in Chicago. I am to join 
him this week, We are to meet in 
Montreal.” 

“Montreal!” Alden almost shouted. 
“To reach that place I have braved the 
filth of sewers, the guns of prison 
guards, and the poisonous reptiles that 
infest the swamp.” 

“Why te 

“Because in that city, safely guarded, 
are the proofs of my innocence.” 

“Your innocence?” 

“My innocence! Yes! Did you ever 
doubt it?” 

“Do you think I would be the wife 
of another, had I believed you inno- 
cent ?” 

“You believed me guilty ?” 

“T had to believe your own words, 
sent me from your cell. ‘Don’t try to see 
me. I couldn’t look into your pure face. 
I want the prison walls to hide me and 
my shame from all who have ever 
known me.’ ” 

“You had such a message from me?” 

“Yes, on the day of your arrest, after 
waiting at the Tombs for hours, plead- 
ing to see you.” 

“Lies and forgeries. Before my trial, 
and after my conviction, I begged and 
prayed for permission to see you, for 
just five minutes; for next to my 
Mother and my God you were the one 
being to whom I wanted to declare my 
innocence. Word was brought that you 
positively declined to see me.” 

“Oh! How they lied to me! How 
they lied to both of us! What motive 
could Dalamter have had for persecut- 
ing you?” 

“When I discovered that his so-called 
society publications were blackmailing 
schemes, I resigned. He loved you; at 
least he knew you were heir to the Allen 
estates, and he knew that we were en- 
gaged. On the day of my resignation 
came his exposure, by a prominent 
newspaper. Simultaneously, documents 
and correspondence of an incriminating 
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nature disappeared from the Dalmater 
safes. Men higher up were threatened. 
The situation was desperate. A victim 
Was necessary to silence press clamor 
and divert public attention. A case was 
manufactured against me. My resigna- 
tion and the disappearance of the docu- 
ments was material enough. The real 
culprit was Bachelder, the Secretary. 
He was the chief witness against me, 
and, coached by Dalmater, and a prose- 
cuting attorney who owned stock in Dal- 
mater’s Syndicate, Bachelder committed 
the most brazen perjuries. The judge 
on the bench ruled against me at every 
point, and practically instructed the jury 
to convict. That judge ‘railroaded’ me 
for fifteen years. To my knowledge 
that judge was paid for editorials that 
he wrote for Dalmater’s blackmailing 
publications. He was one of the men 
higher up.” 

“Why, Bachelder was sent up 
eighteen months ago.” 

“Of course. He knew too much. Once 
in a moment of drunken bravado, he 
threatened Dalmater, and hinted that 
he knew where all of the incriminating 
evidence was concealed. For years they 
tried promotion, cajolery, flattery, 
threats. Detectives shadowed him day 
and night. When all else had failed, a 
case was manufactured, and he was 
‘railroaded,’ as I had been.” 

Mrs. Dalmater’s face was ghastly, her 
mouth set, and her eyes staring into the 
face of the man she loved, and who, 
unwittingly, she had so grievously 
wronged. 

Alden continued, his voice, sinking 
through weakness almost to a whisper : 

“Two months ago some convicts 
were transferred from Sing Sing to 
this prison over here. The next morn- 
ing as we locked step to breakfast, 1 
felt different hands on my shoulders. 
Turning my head as far as I dared I 
recognized Bachelder. ‘Forgive me, 
Fred,’ he whispered. And there were 
tears in his eyes. Our cells adjoined. 
We found means of communication. 
He told me that as he had constantly 
feared being ‘railroaded,’ he had made 
and sworn to a full confession of his 
guilt and my innocence. This confes- 
sion, together with all of the incrimi- 
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nating evidence against Dalmater and 
his accomplice, is now in Montreal.” 

“Are not these men as powerful now - 
as then?” 

“No, not quite. The influence of a 
fearless press is abroad in the land. 
The people are beginning to see by 
new and clearer lights. Younger and 
cleaner men are forging to the front, in 
the nation and in the state. Judges on 
the bench cannot now so easily juggle 
with the fortunes and the lives of in- 
nocent men at the behest of moneyed 
interests or political bosses. 

“How have you learned of these 
changes? Have you been allowed to 
read the newspapers?” 

“No, but Bachelder has. And in the 
silent watches of the night, with our 
two faces flattened against the bars of 
our adjoining cells, we talked and 
planned for hours. One month ago I 
was made a trusty. Two days ago my 
opportunity came. Fate or destiny 
guided me to that window.” 

“And once in Montreal you can se- 
cure the evidence that will give you 
revenge?” 

“No, not revenge, but justice.” 

“And you still have faith in courts 
and judges?” 

“I have faith in an awakened public 
conscience, I believe that when I can 
place this evidence in the hands of the 
men now in power, a grand jury will 
indict, a trial jury will convict and an 
incorruptible judge will sentence the 
criminals to the cells that have been oc- 
cupied by their victims.” 

“And chief among them will be my 
husband !” 

“Chief among them will be the man 
who through infamous perjuries and 
subornations sent an innocent man, 
your affianced husband, to a convict’s 
cell.” 

Alden paused for breath, and ‘looked 
squarely into the eyes of the woman 
he had loved since childhood. 

She met his gaze firmly. Her face 
was marble, and there was not a 
suggestion of a tear in the big violet 
eyes. 

Both were swayed by feelings too 
dominating for tears. In mind and soul 
of each was surging the conviction of 
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a terrible wrong. The sense of her own 
outraged womanhood coming to her 
so suddenly, rendered Madge almost 
speechless. Then a look at the ghastly 
face of the man before her, and a 
realization of the terrible wrong he had 
suffered, set her woman’s wits in 
motion. 

“Who knows where this evidence is 
concealed,” she asked. 

Alden gave her a quick, inquiring 
look, and then replied slowly: 

“Frank Bachelder, Fred Alden and 
the woman who holds the keys to the 
box and the cipher. We three; only 
we three.” 

“And the woman will deliver them 
to you?” 

“She will deliver them to the man 
who in her presence, writes on a piece 
of paper her initials, five additional 
words, and signs a name.” 

The man looked at the woman in- 
tently. She, in turn, stared into space. 
Manifestly he was not yet quite sure 
of himself or of her. She had not shed 
a tear, expressed sorrow or offered him 
her hand in sympathy. 

Why did she question him about his 
evidence, and how it could be secured ? 
Turning abruptly he said with signifi- 
cant earnestness: 

“Would you like me to tell you that 
address, the initials, those five words 
and that signature?” 

The violet eyes were quickly turned 
toward his own. For just an instant 
they stared into each other’s faces like 
wild creatures—the man _ waiting, 
wondering; the woman, injured, out- 
raged, resentful. Then the flood of tears 
burst, and with a look of mute appeal, 
she buried her face in her hands, and 
her head sank to the table. But the man 
was determined to know. An open port- 
folio with writing materials was almost 
under his hand. He dipped the pen in 
the ink and said slowly: 

“Say you want to see them and I 
will write them here.” 

She did not raise her head, but 
sobbed in agony: “Have I deserved 
this?” 

The convict lifted the revolver from 
the table and offered it to her, the 
muzzle toward his own breast. 
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“Take this weapon,” he said. 

No sound from the woman. 

He placed the weapon on the table 
the handle against her hand, the barrel 
still toward himself. 

“Say you want them and I will write 
them so plainly, so unmistakably, that 
any man can secure the documents. 
Then summon your household and de- 
liver up the escaped convict. You are 
all armed, and I am too weak to offer 
resistance.” . 

Only a convulsive sob, from’ be- 
neath the bowed head, and a trembling 
of the luxuriant chestnut hair, half 
white under the shimmer of the lilac 
lamp. 

The tears in the voice reached the 
man’s heart, and falling on his knees he 
kissed the hem of her gown. 

“Forgive me! Forgive me!” he cried. 
“And in the name of our school-day 
love, give me a suit of clothing and a 
crust of bread.” 

The sound of a hand upon the door 
leading to the adjoining room, caused 
both to rise quickly. A knock followed. 
Madge motioned the man to silence. 

“The doors are locked,” 
whispered. 

“What is it, Johnson ?” she called. 

“Something quite hurgent, mum,” 
replied the butler. 

An oriental screen was near the open 
fireplace. Shifting it hurriedly to a posi- 
tion that would conceal Alden from the 
butler, she urged him behind it and 
then unbolted the door. 

“What is it, Johnson?” she asked as 
the ponderous figure entered the room. 
“Is the barn on fire?” 

“Not to my knowledge, mum,” re- 
plied the butler, calmly. 

“Possibly a burglar in the house?” 

“Quite likely, mum. ’Oo moved that 
screen, mum?” 

He made a motion as though to re- 
adjust the screen. Mrs. Dalmater 
stopped him quickly. 

“Never mind the screen. What is 
the urgent business?” 

“Oh, to be sure! Hi quite forgot. 
’Ooker, the constable, mum.” 

“Hooker, the constable!” 

“Hexactly, mum. An hescaped con- 
vict ’as been seen hon the grounds, by 


she 
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some boys as was a-stealin’ happles, 
mum, and Mr. ’Ooker would like your 


x permission to look about the premises, 


smu 
= certainly, be said tell him to 


search the ho said Mrs. Dalmater. 
The butler was half way out of the open 


* door. Madge recalled him, and explained 


that the constable should first look 
through the barn and outbuildings, 
then she would herself accompany him 
through the house. 

As the door closed, she bolted it hur- 
riedly. Crossing quickly to the opposite 
side of the room she opened a door that 
led to a small veranda and an extension. 
Alden~followed her instinctively. As 
the convict stood in the open door, 
she whispered, hurriedly: 

“Workmen are building an extension 
there. They left their working clothes 
and implements when they quit at five. 
Disguise yourself.” 

As he turned she laid her hand on 
his arm. He turned toward her quickly. 
She offered her hand. 

“Come back for just a minute, when 
you have changed your clothing,” she 
said. 

He held the hand in both his own for 
an instant. 

“My life is in this little hand,’ he 
said, and hurried through the door. 

“My heart is in it, too,” she said 
softly, wiping away the tears. 

Johnson’s familiar tap sounded on the 
opposite door. 

“What is it now, Johnson?” 

“The suit-kise, mum,” replied the 
mushy voice of the butler. 

Madge unbolted the door and the 
butler entered, carrying a suit-case and 
a small box of luncheon. 

“Place it on the table for the present, 

ohnson.” 

The butler evidently did not approve 
of placing suit-cases on library tables, 
but he complied, silently, 

“Ts that the luncheon, Johnson?” 

“Yes mum.” H’every one is abed, 
mum—so I prepared it myself.” 

The butler placed the box of lunch- 
eon on the table. 

“Very kind of you. I’m sorry I 
troubled you, as I’m not going to take 
that train to-nig 


The butler stared in mild surprise, 
but said nothing. 

“You may notify the coachman, and 
then you may both go to bed.” 

“Thank you, mum, good-night mum.” 

“Where is Mr. Hooker, now, John- 
son?” 

“’Ooker? I fawncey ’Ooker is peepin’ 
hunder the ’en ‘house about now, 
mum.” \ 

Mrs. Dalmater bolted the door as 
the butler disappeared. 

Hastily opening the suit-case she 
placed in it the box of luncheon. 

Detaching from her belt a jeweled 
bag, she took from it a roll of bills. 
Then a small leather purse, card case 
and some odd bits of paper. She re- 
stored the roll of bills to the bag, and 
closed it with a snap. Looking at it 
tenderly she said softly: 

“It was his gift, on my seventeenth 
anniversary.” 

She pressed it to her lips, placed it 
in the open suit-case, beside the lunch 
box, and hurriedly closed and fas- 
tened it. 

A door opened quickly, silently, and 
Alden stood in the room transformed. 
He wore a workman’s hickory shirt and 
overalls, with paint covered cap and 
shoes. He carried a workman’s tool box, 
with plane, saw, bit and brace, spirit- 
level, nails and hammers. 

In spite of the desperate situation 
both smiled faintly as their eyes met. 

“What did you do with the convict’s 
clothes?” she whispered. 

“Through an open cellar door I saw 
the red-glare of a furnace fire. The 
convict’s stripes are ashes now,” he 
said, savagely, triumphantly. 

And the woman re-echoed: “Ashes! 
ashes! Like the flame that once burned 
in our young hearts.” 

Anger, resentment, triumph, all 
passed from the man’s face in an in- 
stant. He thought of nothing, saw noth- 
ing, but that radiant woman whom he 
had worshipped, and felt the truth of 
the sacrifice she was making for him. 

“OQ, Madge!” the cried, “could you 
do what you are doing, could any 
woman do what you are doing to-night, 
if only ashes remained where once the 
flame had been?” 
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a terrible wrong. The sense of her own 
outraged womanhood coming to her 
so suddenly, rendered Madge almost 
speechless. Then a look at the ghastly 
face of the man before her, and a 
realization of the terrible wrong he had 
suffered, set her woman’s wits in 
motion. 

“Who knows where this evidence is 
concealed,” she asked. 

Alden gave her a quick, inquiring 
look, and then replied slowly: 

“Frank Bachelder, Fred Alden and 
the woman who holds the keys to the 
box and the cipher. We three; only 
we three.” 

“And the woman will deliver them 
to you?” 

“She will deliver them to the man 
who in her presence, writes on a piece 
of paper her initials, five additional 
words, and signs a name.” 

The man looked at the woman in- 
tently. She, in turn, stared into space. 
Manifestly he was -not yet quite sure 
of himself or of her. She had not shed 
a tear, expressed sorrow or offered him 
her hand in sympathy. 

Why did she question him about his 
evidence, and how it could be secured? 
Turning abruptly he said with signifi- 
cant earnestness: 

“Would you like me to tell you that 
address, the initials, those five words 
and that signature?” 

The violet eyes were quickly turned 
toward his own. For just an instant 
they stared into each other’s faces like 
wild creatures—the man _ waiting, 
wondering; the woman, injured, out- 
raged, resentful. Then the flood of tears 
burst, and with a look of mute appeal, 
she buried her face in her hands, and 
her head sank to the table. But the man 
was determined to know. An open port- 
folio with writing materials was almost 
under his hand. He dipped the pen in 
the ink and said slowly: 

“Say you want to see them and I 
will write them here.” 

She did not raise her head, but 
sobbed in agony: “Have I deserved 
this ?” 

The convict lifted the revolver from 
the table and offered it to her, the 
muzzle toward his own breast. 


“Take this weapon,” he said. 

No sound from the woman. 

He placed the weapon on the table 
the handle against her hand, the barrel 
still toward himself. 

“Say you want them and I will write 
them so plainly, so unmistakably, that 
any man can secure the documents. 
Then summon your household and de- 
liver up the escaped convict. You are 
all armed, and I am too weak to offer 
resistance.” 

Only a convulsive sob, from be- 
neath the bowed head, and a trembling 
of the luxuriant chestnut hair, half 
white under the shimmer of the lilac 
lamp. 

The tears in the voice reached the 
man’s heart, and falling on his knees he 
kissed the hem of her gown. 

“Forgive me! Forgive me!” he cried. 
“And in the name of our school-day 
love, give me a suit of clothing and a 
crust of bread.” 

The sound of a hand upon the door 
leading to the adjoining room, caused 
both to rise quickly. A kno¢k followed. 
Madge motioned the man to silence. 

“The doors are locked,” 
whispered. 

“What is it, Johnson?” she called. 

“Something quite hurgent, mum,” 
replied the butler. 

An oriental screen was near the open 
fireplace. Shifting it hurriedly to a posi- 
tion that would conceal Alden from the 
butler, she urged him behind it and 
then unbolted the door. ‘ 

“What is it, Johnson?” she asked as 
the ponderous figure entered the room. 
“Is the barn on fire?” 

“Not to my knowledge, mum,” re- 
plied the butler, calmly. 

“Possibly a burglar in the house?” 

“Quite likely, mum. ’Oo moved that 
screen, mum ?” 

He made a motion as though to re- 
adjust the screen. Mrs. Dalmater 
stopped him quickly. 

“Never mind the screen. What is 
the urgent business ?” 

“Oh, to be sure! Hi quite forgot. 
*Ooker, the constable, mum.” 

“Hooker, the constable!” 

“Hexactly, mum. An hescaped con- 
vict ’as been seen hon the grounds, by 


she 
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“FINE GOLD” 








Readers Will Find It 
In The Red Book Magazine for April 


Emerson Hough, who wrote “The 
Mississippi Bubble,” “The Way of 
a Man” and “The Purchase Price” 
—all “best sellers”—contributes to 
The Red Book Magazine for April 
a short story that will mingle the 
tears and smiles in the eyes of every 
man and woman who reads it. Its 
title is “Fine Gold.” 


‘¢ Fine Gold,” furthermore, char- 
acterizes all the stories in the 
April Red Book. 


The number of stories, the high 
rank of the authors represented 
and the variety of their contribu- 
tions to the April Red Book consti- 
tute a concrete result of the 
magazine’s unrennitting search for 
the best short fiction that is being 
written today. 














John Luther Long 
Edward Price Bell 
Ruth Kauffman 
Elia W. Peattie 
Bessie R. Hoover 
George Gibbs 
Horace Hazeltine 
Stanley Olmsted 
Emery Pottle 


They are a few of the authors 


who contribute their latest stories 
to the April Red Book. 


Over 1,600 short-story manu- 
scripts are examined by Red Book 
editors each month. Sixteen, at 
least, out of that number are 
required for each issue. The story 
in one hundred is the story for The 
Red Book. _ 

To present those 16 stories to 
Red Book readers, $40,000 is spent 


each month. 





No price is too high to pay for the 
story—for the 16 or more stories in 
each issue. The result is, the 
authors of the best short fiction 
written today look to The Red Book, 
first of all, for publication. The 
further result is that you, The Red 
Book reader, may feel confident 
that each month the Magazine 
offers you the most carefully 
selected group of stories published 
in America. 








The April number may now be 
obtained. It sets a new standard 
even for The Red Book Magazine. 
Get it. 


The Red Book Magazine, Chicago 


Editorial Department 





